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STAR IN ARTCRAFT PICTURES 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


FRANKIE 
JAAMES 


WITH 


JEAN BEDINI’S 
~ PEEKA -BOO”’ 


AT THE 


COLUMBIA, NEW YORK 


Especially engaged for the 
dual role of Prima Donna 


and Comedienne for the I f YOu ha VEN t 


summer engagement, end- 


ing early in August. SEE HER 
Something a little different 
in style, appearance and 
delivery. A harmonious 
blend of voice, talent and 


material. 
Direction of JEAN BEDINI 
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F-P-L EXPECTS 30 THEATRES 


BY NEXT SEASON’S OPENING 





Start for Objective of 100 Theatres in Taking Over B. S. Moss 


Circuit. 


Combination for Picture Concern. 


Moss to Be General Manager of Theatre 


Adolph 


Zukor Ready to Buy, Buy in or Build. 





is 


That the Famous Players-Lasky is 
sincere in its reported intention to 
operate 100 of its own controlled the- 
atres for picture exhibition purposes 
was generally accepted after the an- 
nouncement that it had taken over the 
B. S. Moss Circuit of pop vaudeville 
houses in Greater New York. 

The F. P.-L.-Moss deal, no small the- 
atrical iten?, was completed within 24 
hours. between Adolph Zukor and B. S. 
Moss attorneys, for both sides are 
said to have closed the negotiations 
within two hours after receiving the 
details. When the papers were signed 
Zukor had the Moss theatres under 
the direction of his company and Moss 
was richer by $750,000, according to 
the story. That is the amount report 
credits Moss with having received for 
his interest in his circuit. Moss re- 
ceived, it is said, $250,000 in cash when 
he signed and the remainder in cash 
when he turned the properties over. 
It’s the quickest big deal ever recorded 
in the show business. 

With the disposal of his theatres to 
the F. P.-L. combination, Moss agreed 
to the proposal of Mr. Zukor that he 
take charge of the theatre managing 
end of the business. This includes the 
securing and operation of the 100 the- 
atres made the objective by the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky. It is an impor- 
tant post in the show world and bounds 
heavily to the credit of B. S. Moss, 
who, through the selection, apexes a 
theatrical career of seven years, com- 
ing into vaudeville from commercial 
life. The Moss theatres and their lo- 
cations, together with their construc- 
tion, all carried weight for the selec- 
tion of the Moss houses and Moss 
himself by the F. P.-Lasky’s astute di- 
rector general, Zukor. The Moss the- 
atres taken over by the film people 
are the Hamilton at Broadway and 
145th street, the Regent at 7th avenue 
and 116th street, Jefferson on East 
14th street, Flatbush, in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, and the Broadway (under 
lease) at Broadway and 40th street. 
Besides the Moss building sites at 


Broadway and 18lst street, Manhattan, 
and 16lst street, Bronx, will go for- 
ward under the film’s concern direc- 
tion, per Moss, who will reassume 
charge of his own original course in 
building as the theatre representative 
of the big film corporation’s operations 
in that line. 3 

The Famous Players-Lasky is pre- 
pared to buy, buy in or build any the- 
atre it decides upon, anywhere that 
strikes it as advantageous. The the- 
atres under its control will operate 
picture shows, but not necessarily all 
pictures turned out by the F. P.-L. or 
its affiliations. It has been estimated 
that the Moss-governed theatres will 
not play on the whole over 50 per cent. 
of the F.-P. output. Rather they will 
be in the market to snatch up such 
subjects as in their judgment will 
prove the most profitable in exhibition, 
for the benefit of the gross and for the 
loss thereby to competitors. 

It is somewhat authentically re- 
ported that Moss will be at the head, 
for the F. P.-L., by the opening of next 
season of 30 theatres, obtained for 
picture exhibition. These will be added 
to rapidly until the objective of 100 
theatres, more or less, has been 
reached. 


The 30 houses to start the season, 
besides having for its New York 
leaders the Moss theatres, will carry 
along as typifying the picture world 
the Rivoli and Rialto, Broadway, New 
York, over which the F. P.-L. lately 
obtained control. The Rivoli and 
Rialto picture programs will be sent 
intact into the Moss houses in New 
York and duplicates may be placed in 
theatres obtained outside New York. 
The Rivoli and Rialto programs will 
be the F. P.-L. models, and so con- 
structed for the houses ‘outside New 
York as the tariff will allow. They will 
be aided by a publicity campaign of 
the F. P.-L. when its pictures are ex- 
hibited, and through this the admission 
prices may be raised. Where a theatre 
has been charging 25 cents top for its 

(Continued on page 19) 


ITALIAN ORCHESTRA COMING. 


The announcement last week that 
the Saint Cecilia Orchestra, Italy’s 
greatest symphonic organization, would 
tour America next fall, has in back of 
it a well defined idea on the part of 
Italy to counteract the influence of the 
recently ended tour of the Paris Con- 
servatoire symphony orchestra, sent 
here under official sanction of the 
French Government, and designed to 
stimulate interest in French music and 
opera. 

The orchestra is officially known as 
that of the Royal Academy of Saint 
Cecilia and also the Augusteum orches- 
tra and is reputed to be the oldest 
musical society in the world. 

The Saint Cecilians are coming here 
under the auspices of the Italian King. 
It is the second notable musical fea- 
ture listed, the other being the Sis- 
tine Chapel Choir Singers, the latter 
however, being under different man- 
agement. 

The tour of the Saint Cecilia sym- 
phony was arranged by the Count of 
San Martino, its president and Otto 
H. Kahn in association with several 
well know. Americans of Italian line- 
age. Mr. Kahn was also at the head 
of the Parisian musicians’ tour. Rich- 
ard G. Herndon, who managed the 
French-American musical activities 
last season, is now abroad arranging 
the details for the coming of the 
Italian artists. 


FRIENDLY PAPER. 


The billboard paper designed for the 
tour of the several “Friendly Enemies” 
companies next season incluées litho- 
graphs of a distinctly intimate though 
international flavor. 

The lithos will depict President Wil- 
son and the King of England. The 
wording under the President’s picture 
will say: “Well, George, I told you it 
was a good show.” The reply under 
the King’s picture will be: “You're 
right, Woodrow.” 

The show is being presented in Eng- 
land under the title of “Uncle Sam.” 


STARRING MIKE DONALSON. 


Mike Donalson, the most decorated 
soldier in the ranks of professionals, 
is to be taken on a tour of the country 
by Johnny Ford, who is now collecting 
a troupe to offer a show in connection 
with Mike. 

No arrangements for booking have 
been made, but the show will consist 
of several acts, including Ford’s danc- 
ing specialty, Mike lecturing on his ex- 
periences. Donalson won the D. S. O., 
Croix de Guerre with Palm and Medaille 
Militaire, as well as an Italian decora- 
tion. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE h 


BUNKING GREENWICH VILLAGE. 


Greenwich Village has many queer 
and unique things, but the topnotcher 
of them all is the Home of the Soul 
Light Shrine on the corner of Sheri- 
dan square. The Shrine is conducted 
by Clivette, formerly known in vaude- 
ville as The Man in Black, prominent 
around Chicago a few years ago. 

Clivette has an art gallery and cr 
shop, but his Soul Light Shrine * 
prize bunk of the Village. The 
is a large picture of Christ, set 
wall of the building’s cellar 
Clivette gives a lecture or 
derful mysteries of the cai 
the chumps are standing in | 
ness. The cellar, a damp, m 
is explained by Mme. Clivett 
been the former slave market 
of men, and the picture a ma. 
picked up by Clivette in Ind 
years ago. Sightseeing bus: 
the chumps down in loads to * 
lectures, after which they ar 
through the gallery and gi: 
portunity to make purchase’ 

Clivette is cleaning up or 
and has forsaken vaudevill 


KLAW BUYS “GREENWICH Fi 


Joseph Klaw bought in o 
Greenwich Follies” this week, 
over 51 per cent. of the Bohe 
Inc., which is producing the 
Young Klaw saw several rehes 
and the deal was made after he 
remarked that the Village “Foll 
was the best thing he had seen 
ten years. 

The attraction opens cold at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre next Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Klaw is now gen- 
eral manager of the show, with 
Maurice Green, who has a piece of it, 
remaining as assistant manager. 

_In this connection comes confirma- 
tion of rumors long current that the 
Klaws would align themselves with 
the Shuberts when the Klaw and Er- 
langer partnership is dissolved June 
30. It is now known that the Vil- 
lage “Follies” will be billed on stands 
set up in the lobby of every Shubert 
theatre in this city. 





SATIRE ON BEDROOM FARCES. 


A satire on bedroom farces, with 
the present title “An Innocent Idea” 
is to be put on next month by Charles 
Emerson Cook. The piece is by Mar- 
tin Brown, who, however, has chéyen 
the program name of “George Wise.” 

Robert Emmett Keane is to be star- 
red in the new play. The plot has 
to do with the Writing of a great. play 
which proves unsuccessful, but which 
through apparently simple little twists 
is made into a bedroom farce to the 
author’s embarrassment, 
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POPE GRANTS PERMISSION FOR 
TOUR OF VATICAN CHORISTERS 











Seventy Singers to Come to This Country For 78 Concerts. 
Trying to Secure Permission For 15 Years. James 
Slevin Finally Successful. Sail Next Month. 

Tour Opens Here in September. 








































































Rome, Italy, June 18. 
James Slevin, president of the 5t. 
Gregory Musical Society of New York, 
after spending almost six months here, 
has closed a contract with permission 
of His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, 
é for a tour of America of 70 singers of 
: the choirs of St. Peter’s Cathedral and 
2 the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican. For 
the past 15 years attempts have been 
made almost annually to secure per- 
mission for the world’s famous singers 
to appear in America, but none of the 
previous efforts have met with success. 
q According to the arrangements com- 
pleted thus far the choristers are to 
sail from Rome July 2 on the Canopic 
for the United States. In the event 
that they do not leave by that steamer 
they will sail early in August. The 
American tour is to open in New York 
September and the singers are to 
e a tour lasting 13 weeks. They 
‘Ne headed by the Right Rev. 
Raffele Casimiro Casimiri and 
include the selected singers 
-s of St. John Laterans, St. 
‘ne Chapel and the Pon- 
f Higher Sacred Music 


the St. Gregory Mu- 
New York are located 
ie. It was stated there 
< that a cable had been 
the president, dated 
ffect that he had signed 
the Vatican singers to 
\merica. That contract 
ras now on its way to 


stated by one of the 

: organization that the 

weeks ago to the effect 

of the Sistine Chapel 

» come to this country 

: been correct in its de- 

ganization is supposedly 

by the Wolfsohn Bureau. 

et listed there is but one 

iable at this time. The 

itract for the quartet was 

é five years ago and then 

nade is impossible to bring 

rs over. Since that time one 

singers has become so weak- 

~ucu with age he is unable to travel, 

one is in a sanitarium and one other 

is to be a member of the large choir 

which the St. Gregory are bringing 
over. 


The officers of the St. Gregory Mu- 
i sical Society are James Slevin, presi- 
dent, and the others include Martin H. 
Hanson, Carl Reed, C. William Jones, 
J. P. Muller and H. H. Bizallion. Mar- 
é tin H. Hanson is the general manager 
and Carl Reed, business. manager. 
Both are on tour now arranging for 
the trip of the singers. George A. 
- Carroll will be the representative of 

the society. 

The contract calls for the choristers 
to make a tour of 13 weeks of this 
country with six performances sung 
each week. The society has an option 
for an additional 13 weeks. In the 
initial 13 weeks of the contract it is 
planned to give 78 performances. 
These are being disposed of at present 
under guaranfees of $10,000 a perform- 
ance. Towns as small as Oklahoma 
City are offering that price and that 

j town wants two performances at that 
figure. Galli-Curci gave two perform- 
ances there playing to a gross of $25,- 


a fe I I SE 


000 recently, and the Board of Trade 
is willing to underwrite the visit of the 
Vatican singers. 

The present plans call for several 
performances in New York with prices 
ranging from $2 to $7 a seat, with the 
Hippodrome as the auditorium that 
might possibly be used for the initial 
concert. 

Among those who tried to secure 
the Vatican singers for this country 
was George Tyler, who several years 
ago sent Ralph Edmunds to Rome to 
ascertain if it was possible to secure 
the Papal permission for the trip. 
Never before, at any time or in any 
circumstahces, has either the Sistine 
Choir or 'the Choir of St. Peter’s Ba- 
silica sung anywhere but in its ap- 
nointed sacred place. Never in the 
last five centuries (the choirs have 
been in existence for 16 centuries} has 
either been heard outside of Rome. 
For 1,600 vears, since the Papal Choir 
was established, it has been protected 
by the personal interest of every Pope. 

The program that is to be presented 
by the singers here are to be distinc- 
tive in variety and scope in classic 
lithurgical music. The Right Rey. 
Maestro Raffele Casimiro Casimiri has 
selected Pre-Gregorian, Gregorian. 
Paelestrina, Marcello. Gounod, Perosi 
compositions, as well as his own in 
Ployphonic music. One of the great 
illusions of the choir is the rendering 
of numbers so arranged that the im- 
pression is created that a great or- 
chestra is playing instead of their be- 
ine sung. 

It is understood that the singers are 
to carry on a work of propaganda for 
the Church during the tour of this 
country. 


BUTT HAS LYRIC 
London, June 18. 

Sir Alfred Butt has taken the Lyric 
on a three years’ contract, his control 
to begin in the Fall. He will supply 
attractions on a percentage basis. 

The lessees prefer this arrangement. 
though they were offered $2.000 weekly 
for the house, with $100,000, or prac- 
tically a year’s rent, deposited with 
them as a security. 


“LINDISCRET” REVIVED. 
Paris, June 18. 
The revival, at the Comedie Fran- 
caise. of “L’Indiscret” by Edmond See 
on Monday went well, though the pro- 
duction was poorly mounted. Gaillard 
was excellent in the leading role. 


DAREWSKI APPOINTED. 
London, June 18. 
Hermann Darewski has been official- 
Iv appointed to have charge of the 
Victory Loan so far as soliciting in the 
regular theatres, the variety halls and 
the cfnema theatres is concerned. 


ALHAMBRA, PARIS, CLOSES. 
Paris, June 18. 
The Alhambra closes for the sum- 
mer July 4. Fulgora, the imperson- 
ator, terminates his month’s engage- 
ment there tomorrow and leaves for 
London. 


DE FREECE TO BUILD IN PARIS. 
London, June 18. 
_ Sir Walte, De Freece intends build- 
ing a variety theatre in Paris. 


“LOST LEADER” WELL RECEIVED. 
London, June 18. 

The bitterness surrounding every 
phase of the Irish question has directed 
extraordinary attention to “The Lost 
Leader,” the new drama by Lennox 
Robinson, opening at the Court June 
10. 

The leading character is meant to 
suggest Parnell. The idea set forth 
is that he did not die in 1891, but re- 
appeared during the Sinn Fein crisis 
in 1917 and offered a solution of the 
Irish question. 

The play contains superb dramatic 
situations, but leads nowhere. Par- 
nell is accidentally killed before his 
solution is divulged. 

The piece was well received and 
powerfully acted. Norman McKinnel 
and Arthur Whitby are magnificent in 
it. 


“PURPLE LADY” FOR LONDON. 
London, June 18. 

The production of “The Velvet 
Lady,” to be made here by J. L. Sacks, 
Ltd., is to be entitled “The Purple 
Lady,” carrying out the color scheme 
of the title that was the first success 
of the firm here. They produced “The 
Lilac Domino,” which has been run- 
ning for more than a year at the 
Gaiety. “The Purple Lady” is to suc- 
ceed that attraction early in the Fall. 

The Victor Herbert score, which was 
used for “The Velvet Lady” in Amer- 
ica, will not be heard here. A score 
is being written by English composers 
to an English version of the original 
farce, “A Full House.” 

This same firm is to present the 
“Tiger Rose” in London, about the 
same time that the other production 
opens. 


SHIPBUILDER INVESTS $8,000,000. 
London, June 18. 

The British edition of the Famous 
Players of New York is backed by a 
Cardiff shipbuilder named Davies, who 
is investing $8,000,000 altogether. Five 
million of this he is putting into the 
erection of picture theatres on the 
lines of the Rivoli, Rialto and the 
Capitol. Three million goes to back 
an English producing branch. 


ROYALTY AT STOLL DINNER. 


London, June 18. 
Royalty, as well as personages 
prominent in a public way and in the 
theatrical world, attended the com- 
plimentary dinner tendered Sir Oswald 
Stoll at the Savoy Tune 15. It was 
given in honor of his receiving his 

knighthood. Lord Sanderson spoke. 


HALL CAINE’S SON BUSY. 
London, June 18. 
Derwent Hall Caine, son of the 
novelist, successfully presented the 
sketch. “A Lincoln Highwayman” by 
Paul Dickey, this week. 


TAKES AERO TO CATCH BOAT. 
London, June 18. 
Leon Errol’s wife caught the Acquit- 
ania by aeroplane. Missing the boat 
train at Waterloo station, she appealed 
to an aviator friend and he saw to it 
that she caught the boat before it left 
Southampton. 


“L’AIGLON REVIVED. 


London, June 18. 
At the Globe June 10 Marie Lohr 
and Lvn Harding appeared in a revival 
of “L’Aiglon.” Both scored personal 
triumphs. 


PHILLPOTS COMEDY POOR. 


London, June 18. 

“St. George ar.d the Dragon.” an old 
fashioned comedy by Eden Phillpots, 
given at the Kingsway on the eleventh, 
proved to be superficial and of little 
merit. It served, however, to introduce 
Meggie Albanesi, a very clever actress. 





IF YOL DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


1 
SAILINGS. 

(Reported through Paul Tausing and 
Son, 104 East 14th Street, New York.) 
June 12, S. S. Rotterdam; Claude 

McGowan. 

June 16, S. S. Adriatic; LeVail & 
Lenartz. 

June 21, S. S. Lapland; Eddie Polo, 
Eral Kramer, J. McGowan, Ella 
Aarup, Earnest W. Smith, Jean Per- 
kins, Irving James Wilkinson, Virgil 
E. Miller, Earl O. Miller, Mary Weth- 
erell, Mr. & Mrs. Percy Parsons, 
Demarest & Collette, Merles Cockatoos 
and Elias Kemp. 

July 1, S. S. Baltic; Bert and Betty 
Wheeler. 

July 5, S. S. Celtic; Scott Gibson. 


“LITTLE WIDOWS” IN LONDON. 
London, June 18. 

“His Little Widows” was presented 
at Wyndham’s, June 16, with Laddie 
Cliff in De Haven’s role. He was ex- 
cellent, and Marie Blanche, playing the 
leading woman’s part, was admirable. 
She is twice Cliff’s size. 

The adaptation was weil done, but 
shoddy costumes marred the premier. 
The management promises new gowns 
by next week. 

If the weather moderates, this show 
will, in all likelihood, prove a hit. 


BUTT’S PARIS OPENING SHOW. 
Paris, June 18. 

The opening attraction for the new 
Sir Alfred Butt theatre here, is to be 
a dramatic version of the Decameron 
of Boccacio, written by Robert Mac- 
Laughlin, an American. 

The piece is to be produced by J. L. 
Sacks,’ Ltd., of London, and the title 
is to be “Decameron Nights.” 

The new theatre is to be ready for 
occupancy by about Sept. 15. 


WILLIAM A. BRADY ACTIVE. 


London, June 18. 

William A. Brady, while here, tried 
to secure from the British Govern- 
ment a lease of the Crystal Palace, 
which he wanted to use as a picture 
studio. Failing in that, he began ne- 
gotiations for White City. He will 
return here to make a picture of the 
Drury Lane melodrama, “Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer.” 


AVIATOR PARTIES GIVEN. 
London, June 18. - 
Twenty-four Allied Aces, who among 
them accounted for 422 German aero- 
planes, visited the Drury Lane Theatre 
in a body the other night. They were 
also guests yesterday at the luncheon 
given at the Criterion by the Raiders 
Club. Robert Loraine was the guest 
of honor. All the members of this 
club are fighting airmen. 


APOLLO CLOSED FOR A TIME. 
London, June 18. 
“Oh, Joy” has been withdrawn at the 


Apollo and the house will remain closed 


pending the production of “Tilly of 
Bloomsbury” in July. Allan Avynes- 
worth, Arthur Boucheir and Mary 
Glynne will have the leading roles. 


“LITTLE WOMEN” FOR LONDON. 
London, June 18. 
Leon Zeitlin has arranged with Wil- 
liam A. Brady to bring over an Amer- 
ican company to present “Little Wem- 
en” here next September. 


“THE LOST LEADER” WEAK. 
London, June 18. 
At the Court “The Lost Leader” has 
proved to be a sincere play, but the 
interest is not strong enough. It is 
too purely political. It will probably 
be a failure. 


TITLED ARTISTS TWO. 
London, Tune 18. 
Lady De Freece (Vesta Tilley) and 
Lady Maxwell (Norma Delaney) are 
both appearing here. 
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NEW CONTRACT OF MANAGERS 
‘HOLDS NO ARBITRATION CLAUSE 





Producing Managers Association Ignores Equity’s Plan for 
Passing on Differences. All Questions to Be Settled 
by Managers and Actors as Individuals. A. E. 


A. Denies Resignations. 


Rats Retain 


Their Charter. 





Ignoring the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion’s plan for arbitration of the pro- 
posed changes in the standard U. M. 
P. A.-A,. E. A. contract, the new Pro- 
ducing Managers Association is going 
ahead printing its own contract forms. 
These contracts are to be issued as 
soon as printed according to an official 
of the managers’ association. There 
is no heading to the forms, but there 
is included all the clauses now incor- 
porated in the standard contract, with 
the exception of the clause referring 
to arbitration. In the P. M. A. con- 
tract there is to be no arbitration 
board as now provided for, but it is 
specified that all differences are to be 
settled between manager and artist 
individually. 


There was no meeting of the man- 
agers up to Wednesday, within a ten- 
day period, but one of the committee- 
men of the P. M. A. expressed it as 
his opinion that the A. E. A. has passed 
up an opportunity in declining to ac- 
cept the managers’ proposition to con- 
tinue the standard contract for an- 
other two years, without any changes. 
He pointed out that had that course 
been pursued, the A. E. A. could have 
built up the strongest kind of an or- 
ganization within that time. 


The claim, however, from managers 
that wholesale resignations from the 
A. E. A. had been given in was firmly 
denied at the Equity office. There it 
was stated that since the general 
meeting there had been but three 
members resign, which was normal. 

The A. E. A. stated this week that 
it still sought an adjustment of the 
proposed changes in the contract 
through arbitration and that even if 
an arbitration board conceded to the 
Equity the points in contention, the 
managers would not bz asked to make 
such changes until the season of 1920- 
21, since the A. E. A. felt that the 
next season was aiready “set,” though 
it did not officially begin until Sep- 
tember. Equity members have been 
instructed to accept the standard 
forms and continue to do so until such 
time as instructed otherwise. 


At the Astor hotel, what developed 
into a general A. E. A. meeting, was 
held on Tuesday afternoon with 
around 150 well known professionals 
also invited. The sense of the meeting 
was against alleged managerial propa- 
ganda such as the claim of resigna- 
tions from the A. E. A. The meeting 
was addressed by several speakers, in- 
cluding Elsie Janis, who told of the 
successful outcome of unionization of 
professionals in England. 


The meeting took on the tone of 
favoring the plan to unionize. The A. 
E. A. still has pending its application 
to the American Federation of Labor 
for an individual charter, which would 
not necessitate affiliation with others, 
such as the Rats Union. The fact that 
the Rats charter is still retained, since 
there was no action in the A. F. L. 
convention, at Atlantic City, did not 
bring forth any comment. But the 
Equity is still in hopes of being granted 
an exception in the matter of the labor 
charter grant, and the feeling in the 
A. E. A. against affiliation with the 
Rats is still firm. 

It was announced at the meeting 
that both ex-President William H. 


Taft and“Hon. Charles E. Hughes had 
consented te act as “umpire” on the 
joint committee of arbitration asked 
by the Equity on the proposed con- 
tract changes. 
Atlantic City, June 18. 

Up to today there appears to be no 
serious effort to contest the retention 
of the charter of the White Rats in 
the A. F. L., whose convention is due 
to adjourn at the end of the week. No 
action is reported on the resolution 
of James W. Fitzpatrick to federalize 
employment agencies. It is known 
that a resolution was framed calling 
for an investigation of the Rats af- 
fairs, but for some reason withdrawn. 

Pending, too, are charges preferred 
against the Rats by the Hebrew Ac- 
tors Union. Such charges were filed 
with the Central Labor Union some 
time ago and will probably be con- 
sidered by the executive board of the 
Federation. 


PHIL BAKER’S FORTUNE. 

Phil Baker, formerly of Bernie and 
Baker, received a favorable jolt this 
week with the arrival of an uncle 
from Johannesburg, So. Africa, who 
made the trip to secure Phillip’s sig- 
nature to a number of real estate deeds 
through the disposal of which Baker 
inherits about $60,000, an equal share 
gcing to his sisters. 

The estate is in Johannesburg and 
is ready for sale, but required the re- 
lease of all heirs. It was left by Sam 
Baker, who acquired a fortune there 
in investments. 

Baker cancelled all engagements fol- 
lowing Aug. 10, and will sail for South 
Africa to close. the matter and collect. 
He has been working with “Jo-Jo” Lee 
of late, and declared “Jo-Jo” in for a 
$5,000 gift, arranging for him to accom- 
pany him on the trip. “Jo-Jo” had to 
sign the deeds as witness and disclosed 
his right name as Levy. 


DARLING NOT MARRYING. | 

Mabel McCane and Eddie Darling, 
of the Keith Vaudeville Exchange, are 
not contemplating marriage, despite 
the recent published reports which 
credited them with a forthcoming cere- 
mony. ; 

Miss McCane and Mr. Darling were 
seen discussing business recently and 
it is believed an overzealous press 
agent concocted the yarn, adding they 
would be entertained at a box party at 
the theatre in which he was interested. 
Both Miss McCane and Mr. Darling 
deny any intention of marriage was 
either discussed or thought of. 





ARTIE HALL’S COMEBACK. 

Artie Hall, the most popular of all 
coon shouters a few years back, has 
registered a “comeback” and is now 
on the Keith time. 

Miss Hall, following her marriage to 
Billy Atwell, retired from the stage 
and has not been seen in public since. 
She is doing an act similar to that in 
which she appeared previously. 


FAN SAN 





BOB O’DONNELL PINCHED. 


Bob O’Donnell, manager of Proctor’s 
125th Street was summoned to appear 
in court Wednesday morning, and 
answer to charges that the Sunday 
(June 8) performance was a violation 
of the Sunday law. The violation, ac- 
cording to the complaint, consisted in 
the performance of Beeman and An- 
derson, roller skaters and a costume 
change by Frances Dougherty, a “sin- 
gle” on the bill. 

The arrest is probably the outcome 
of the recent police activities follow- 
ing the Sunday performance of “Toot 
Sweet,” recently given intact on one 
of the Sabbaths. 

The tip went out some weeks ago 
that Sunday Concerts were in for a 
rigid censorship and local vaudeville 
agencies immediately removed all 
“dumb” acts from their Sunday bills. 
The Keith people didn’t take any ac- 
tion at the time. 

O’Donnell was granted an adjourn- 
ment until Friday. 


TINNEY AND HART MAKE-UP. 


Frank Tinney ‘is again under the 
management of Max Hart, his first 
New York agent, following a period 
of two years when the pair were at 
loggerheads. The actor and agent did 
not speak for some time, following a 
quarrel arising out of some business 
dealing. 

When Tinney recently returned from 
the road, following the closing of his 
“Attaboy” show, he sealed the differ- 
ence with Hart by signing a new con- 
tract making Hart his exclusive busi- 
ness representative. 

Tinney will not enter vaudeville, but 
will probably engage with some show 
for the coming season. 


BILL MACART WRITES PLAY. 


“The Man Downtown,” a three-act 
murder-mystery play, by Will H. Ma- 
cart, of Macart and Bradford, will be 
tried out at Poli’s, Springfield, Mass., 
during the week of Aug. 1, the Poli 
stock company having arranged to 
stage the piece. 

Macart is now writing a farce com- 
edy in collaboration with James Wil- 
liam Fitzpatrick, which will be ready 
for production next fall. Macart is the 
author of “Hogan’s Alley,” introduced 
some years ago. He has been active 
of late years in vaudeville. 


CRESSY MONOLOGING. 

Next week at the Palace, New York, 
Will Cressy will offer a new monolog 
in addition to the regular Cressy and 
Dayne sketch, booked in on the regu- 
lar- bill. 

This is Cressy’s first attempt at a 
monolog in recent years, having tried 
the specialty out in a few of the Keith 
theatres around New York before com- 
ing into the Palace. 


N. V. A. WEDDING. 


George Brown, the world’s champion 
walker, now in vaudeville, was mar- 
ried June 16 to Lurena Chapman, a 
non-professional, of Providence. The 
ceremony was scheduled to take place 
in the clubrooms of the National 
Vaudeville Artists, it being the first 
affair of this kind held in the club 
house. 


K. & P. OUTING JUNE 24. 


The Keith and Proctor house man- 
agers held a meeting on the sixth floor 
Keith Exchange, Wednesday morning, 
and after debating the subject of a 
date for their forthcoming outing at 
Wietzel’s Grove, College Point, for 
two hours, set the affair tentatively 
for Tuesday, June 24. A golf tourna- 
ment in which several artists represen- 
tatives will participate is also sched- 
uled for some day next week. If it is 
found that the dates of the man- 
agers outing and golf tournament con- 
flict, there is a possibility the outing 
will be postponed until Friday, June 
27. 


LEO MAASE DEAD. 


Leo Maase died in a base hospital 
in Berlin August 18, last, and was 
buried in the soldiers’ cemetery at 
Hasenseide (Berlin). 

The information concerning the 
death was contained in a letter written 
to New York by S. Wollsteiner, who is 
now at 53 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
Mr. Wollsteiner states he was at the 
funeral services. 

Maase was for several years the 
New York representative of H. 
Marinelli. He left here some months 
before Germany started the . war. 
When it broke out he was on German 
soil. Totally unfit physically, he was 
drafted into the German army and 
stray reports of him from time to 
time said he was in a bad way. One 
of the best informed men in interna- 
tional variety, Maase left an impres- 
sion upon those he became intimately 
acquainted with, but his was not a 
happy life through his highly nervous 
temperament, 

Wollsteiner, the writer of the letter, 
was in New York in 1910-11, attached 
to the Marinelli office. He also was 
in the German army for two years 
and was wounded near Verdun. He is 
now in Berlin booking acts for the 
neutral countries of the Continent, 
principally doing business with variety 
houses in Switzerland. His letter was 
dated May 3, 1919. 


16 “DREAM GIRLS” STRANDED. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 18. 

Jack Corbett’s “Dream Girls,” whe 
played the Duchess here last week, 
are stranded and Corbett has disap- 
peared owing the sixteen members of 
the company two weeks’ salary. 
_Corbett’s wife left Poughkeepsie 
Saturday, supposedly en route to New- 
ark, N. J., for money, and Sunday 
morning Corbett disappeared, Corbet 
taking all of his baggage and leaving 
the hotel bills and salaries unpaid, 
Some of the people were engaged 
through the Louis Rheidleheimer of- 
fice in the Columbia Theatre Building. 
Corbett and his wife once were a 


vaudeville team known as Corbett and 
Forrester. 


50-CLUB ORGANIZING. ~ 


Tom Penfold, late of “Toot Sweet; 
which recently closed, is utilizing his 
time now organizing the 50-Club, an 
Organization to be composed of 50 
members who will have their headquar- 
ters on West 54th street. 


The “S0-Club” is being promoted to 


prepare against the prohibition pe-— 


riod, expected July 1. Each member 
will have his supply of wet stuff stored 
in his individual locker, the initiation 
fee of $100 per person going toward the 
purchase of the grog and the essential 
expense of fitting up the club rooms. 


About 35 members have already been 
enrolled. 





STANLEY OUT. 
Stan Stanley withdrew from the 
Shubert show, “Gaieties of 1919,” Mon- 
day, following a week of rehearsals, 
during which Stanley arrived at the 
conclusion the opportunities of his 
part were too limited. 


He will return to vaudeville for a 
few weeks. 
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MOSS’ BOOKING OFFICE REMAINS 
THOUGH HOUSES GO TO PICTURES 





Purchase of B. S. Moss Circuit by Famous Players-Lasky Not 
Expected to Disturb Moss Booking Conditions. 
Picture Houses May Need Many Acts. Moss’ 

Rapid Rise in Theatricals. 





The loss to vaudeville of one com- 
plete circuit of pop houses through 
thé purchase of the B. S. Moss Circuit 
by the Famous Piayers-Lasky wili not 
remove the B. S. Moss booking office 
from the field. That is the statement 
made at the Moss agency this week. 

The Moss office, besides booking the 
Moss houses, also handles around 15 
other theatres through supplying them 
with bills. These are the dozen or so 
Sablotsky & McGurk theatres, the two 
Keeney houses, Whitehouse in Balti- 
more, Brydlaski in Washington and 
Herschfeld in Trenton. It was pointed 
out in the Moss office that the F. P.-L. 
picture theatres Mr. Moss is to operate 
for film exhibition may ultimately en- 
gage weekly more acts of the singing 
and musical type than all the Moss 
Vaudeville theatres now use. It will 
be necessary to maintain a booking of- 
fice for this reason, it was said. While 
Mr. Moss will shortly move his head- 
quarters to the F. P.-L. Fifth avenue 
offices, the Moss booking department 
will remain separate, perhaps at the 
Godfrey building where it is now lo- 
cated. 

The Moss houses may continue their 
present policy of pop vaudeville and 
pictures over the summer, though they 
have already passed to the ownership 
of the picture institution. In the fall 
they will commence the picture policy. 


“The Moss time,” as it has been 
called, has been of great convenience 
to vaudeville artists in and around 
New York. It gave considerable and 
consecutive work, playing split week 
policy with two full weeks in New 
York City. The Moss Circuit has*en- 
joyed an excellent reputation in vaude- 
ville, treated artists justly and fairly 
and was looked upon as very desirable 
time for those who could play it. 

B. S. Moss, if totally disappearing 
from vaudeville will be felt as a dis- 
tinct loss. He is president of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective As- 
sociation, personally very popular and 
known as a man of integrity, whose 
word could always be depended upon 
and who never stooped to the petty 
things so often found in managerial 
Offices. Although the head of what is 
known as a small time circuit, Mr. 
Moss lent a dignity to it and to the 
vaudeville he played. 

Mr. Moss has had but seven years 
for a career in the show business. Op- 
erating under much less favorable con- 
ditions than several of his competitors 
and virtually the sole head and owner 
of his business, Moss went through 
with everything he started, and suc- 
cessfully. 

Reports have been about often’ of 
late that the Keith office was in nego- 
tiation with Moss, for the Moss Cir- 
cuit to go into the Keith office to 
book, with perhaps other details con- 
nected. There was believed at all 
times that much truth attached to 
these reports, but no confirmation 
could be secured. However, it is said 
that only the rapidity of the con- 
summation of the deal between Adolph 
Zukor and Moss prevented the Keith- 
Moss affiliation, It was also reported 
that had Moss and Keith connected 
Mr. Moss would have organized an 
extensive picture department in the 
Keith office. Other reports in the past 
linked Moss with Alexander Pantages 
for an ocean to ocean chain, and while 


there may have been some talk in 
that direction, there was nothing ever 
tangible enough to bank on in a Moss- 
Pantages deai. 


In 1912 Moss & Brill opened the 
86th Street Theatre with vaudeville of 
the pop brand. The partners were 
Ben S. Moss and Sol Brill. During 


1914, after a series of disagreements, 
Moss bought out Brill and renamed the 
circuit the B. S. Moss Enterprises. Its 
agency was then reformed and oper- 
ate as the Amalgamated Vaudeville 
Agency, which names is still retained. 
Mr. Moss built the Jefferson on East 
i4th street, a hazardous venture in 
those days for that district, on the east 
side of Third avenue with a spacious 
and expensive theatre at pop prices. 
Moss disproved the general opinion 
by putting over the house, and while 
it has had its vicissitudes, it has not 
been a loser at any time. After that 
Moss took over the Regent Theatre at 
116th street and 7th avenue, which had 
been playing pictures. Again he went 
against expert opinion, but installing 
the vaudeville policy the Regent under 
Moss’ direction went over from the day 
it opened. Later Moss built the Ham- 
ilton, selecting an upper Broadway 
district (145th street) that brought re- 
grets from many vaudeville managers 
when they thought what had been 
missed by them. Moss’ Hamilton has 
never been in doubt, though now it is 
in the midst of much pictures and 
vaudeville. Adding the Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, to his string, Moss picked 
another winner, and lately he pro- 
cured for the remainder of the lease 
the Broadway, New York, now play- 


ing straight pictures. His contem- 
plated building operations were a 
vaudeville house at Broadway and 


181st street and another on 16lst street 
in the Bronx. Both sites are ready 
for construction. These passed with 
the others to the F. P.-L. The Ridge- 
wood, Brooklyn, building proposition 
reported on behalf of Moss died away 
with the transfer deal. The season 
just ending was Moss’ best since he 
started. 


The report is that Moss received 
$750,000 in cash from the Zukor con- 
cern for his interest in the Moss 
houses. If the figure is not exact, it 
is not far off. In addition Moss agreed 
to operate the F. P.-L. picture theatres 
at a big salary. He will be in sole 
control of that department. 


Mr. Moss has many warm friends 
in the theatrical division. He may be 
counted to add as.many more among 
the picture people, where he is already 
well known, having been an exhibitor 
and producer of feature films. 


The Washington, a Fox house in 
which Mr. Moss has an interest, will 
likely change from pictures to vaude- 
ville upon the turn-over of the Moss 
houses. The Washington is located at 
160th street and Amsterdam avenue, 
but its proximity to Moss’ Hamilton 
was the reason for a straight picture 
policy. With the Hamilton in pic- 
tures the field will open for vaudeville 
at the Washington. The nearest other 
Fox house is the Audubon. 

The Famous Players-Lasky people 
retused to make any statement re- 
garding the taking over by them of the 
Moss theatres, but intimated that all 
that was to be said on the subject 
had come from the Moss offices. 


LOEW’S WASHINGTON BUY. 
Washington, D. C., June 18. 


Marcus Loew today purchased the 
property adjoining his Palace Thea- 
tre in this city. This announcement 


was made by Walter Brownley, a large 
candy manufacturer here, who is Mr. 
Loew’s financial manager and heavily 


interested in the Loew ventures in this 
city. The deal is one of the largest 
real estate transactions in the down- 


town district for some time, the prop- 
erty acquired embracing all the var- 
ious small buildings up to the walls of 
the Palace Theatre. 

The transaction involved a_ trust 
deed for $200,000 the entire purchase 
price, however, not being apnounced, 
nor for what purpose the property 
will be utilized. It is not so situated 
as to be used for an enlargement ot 
the theatre and it appears that it was 
purely an investment, although it is 
understood that the plans of the pur- 
chasers ultimately call for a large 
building to occupy the corner space 
adjoining the theatre. 


ANNA WHEATON MARRIED. 


The marriage on Wednesday of 
Anna Wheaton to Major Walter Col- 
lins drew considerable interest to those 
in on the “secret.” The ceremony was 
performed at the home of Mossmore 
Kendall, at his estate on the Hudson. 

Miss Wheaton has been a vaudeville 
favorite, teamed with Harry Carroll, in 
between the tour of the number one 
“Oh, Boy” company. The groom is a 
bond salesman. 


WANT TANNEN ABROAD. 


Julius Tannen is apt to go to Lon- 


don for an engagement with a pro- 
duction. Cable offers were made to 
him this week. The comedian, how- 


ever, is trying to decide whether he 
will go abroad or remain here until 
the opening of the season when the 
former backers of “The Land of Joy” 
are to bring the last operetta ol 
Quinto Valverde to New York. They 
want Tannen for the production. Val- 
verde died last winter in Mexico. 


Weber-Ackerman Productions. 


Harry Weber and P. Dodd Acker- 
man, the scenic artist, have combined 
for the production of several vaude- 
ville acts and plan to enter the field 
extensively later on. 

Recently Mr. Weber has become in- 
terested in the production field. 

The Weber-Ackerman combination 
will offer its first act sometime in 
August. 


Lew Cooper Starts Divorce. 


Lew Cooper started an action for 
absolute divorce against his wife, Dor- 
othy Cooper, in the Supreme Court, 
Part 3, last Friday. The case was 
placed on the calendar for a further 
hearing today (June 20). 

Harry Saks Hecheimer is attorney 
for the plaintiff. 





Early this week, ‘however, the re- 
ports hit Broadway that similar deals 
were “on” by the Famous Players- 
Lasky people for the Stanley houses 
in Philadelphia, the Gordon string of 
houses in Boston and other New Eng- 
land cities and the Ascher theatres in 
Chicago. 

Again the Famous Players-Lasky 
representatives refused to talk regard- 
ing the subject of theatres. It was 
intimated, however, that the Ascher 
deal was almost consummated and that 
the transfer of the houses would take 
place either late this week or early 
next. 

The question of the Philadelphia- 
30ston connection seems to be cover- 
ed by the fact that McQuirk, of the 
Stanley interests in Philadelphia is at 
present in New England and that he 
is there representing the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky interests in a deal seems 
to be the general conjecture among 
the wise ones along the street. 


$2,500 FOR “TOOT SWEET.” 

“Toot Sweet,” under that title or as 
“The Overseas Revue,” is going into 
vaudeville at $2,500 weekly. It has 
been engaged for two weeks at the 
Palace, New York. The act will con- 
tain the original company and produc- 
tion from the 44th Street Roof, con- 
densed into a turn. Will Morrisey, 
Elizabeth Brice and May Boley will be 
featured. Among the others are Lon 
Hascall, Tom Penfold and Clarence 
Osterman. ‘The exception to the prin- 
cipals of the show in the vaudeville 
act will be Eddie Miller. Mr. Miller 
was requested by the Keith office to 
enter the turn, but declined for per- 
sonal reasons. 

Two “Toot Sweet” acts were pro- 
posed. Miller was the first in the field, 
claiming a moral right to the show’s 
material for himself and companions 
through salary claims against the 
show. Miller had the Harry Weber 
agency representing him. Later H. B. 
Marinelli came forward with a pro- 
posal to propel the Morrisey, et al. 
bunch. In the collision of agents and 
acts the matter went before the’ Keith 
agency officials, who decided in favor 
of Marinelli and Morrisey. 

Lee Shubert stated this week that 
there would be no hitch in releasing 
the “Toot Sweet” production and he 
gave orders to allow Morrisey to take 
any portion or all of the settings at 
any time desired. This offer was made 
without any guarantees, but it is Mor- 
risey’s plan to repay the debts of 
“Toot Sweet” through earnings from 
the vaudeville presentation. Shubert 
is said to have advanced the show 
$1,000 with the effects as collateral. 


FEIST’S NEW PROF. DEPT. 


The professional offices of the Leo 
Feist Music Co. at 711 Seventh avenue 
were officially opened Tuesday after- 
noon and evening, with managers from 
the out-of-town branch offices attend- 
ing as a reception committee for vis- 
iting artists. 

Two jazz bands blazed away at 
either end of the large room while in 
the rear reception room a cold lunch- 
eon of sandwiches, cake and punch 
was served to the callers: Business 
was entirely suspended for the open- 
ing and an impromptu dance staged. 

The new Feist studio is unquestion- 
ably the prettiest professional music 
parlor in the country, with large, spa- 
cious piano rooms, quartet rooms, 
lounging and reception rooms and pri- 
vate offices, all fitted up in modern 
style. The decorations are attractive. 
The location, a half block above the 
Palace Theatre, is well centralized for 
the professional colony. 

Phil Kornheiser is in charge, with 
Solly Cohen supervising the profes- 
sional department. Edward Bitner, 
general manager of the Feist Co., su- 
pervised the opening. 


MERCEDES’ $2 ROAD SHOW. 


Mercedes is planning a vaudeville 
road show for next season that will 
have a $2 top admission scale. The 
show is to go to the Coast, with week 
or big city time skipped. 

There will be seven or eight turns 
besides Mercedes’ own (with Mlle. 
Stanton). The attraction is to be lib- 
erally supplied with paper of all de- 
scription with a crack advance man 
ahead. The Mercedes’ idea is to cir- 
cus the tour. 

Mercedes operated a couple of very 
successful road shows over the camp 
circuit here during the war, securing 
box office records at several of them. 


A. & H. Discontinue Bookings. 
Los Angeles, June 18. 
Ackerman & Harris have discon- 
tinued the Clune Auditorium bookings 
until such time as the house can be 
obtained for Sunday performances. 
Pictures will be shown there 
throughout the summer under the con- 
tinued management of Bert St. John. 
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ACTS LOSE OUT ON SUNDAYS 
BY DELAYS AT PA. STATION 





Complaints Are Constant That Service Is Bad. Railroad 
Officials Say Baggage Men Are Too Few in Number 
to Handle New Business Since B. & O. and 
Lehigh Have Used Terminal. 





Considerable difficulty has been en- 
countered within the past few months 
by professionals in the matter of 
transferring baggage, both into and 
from New York City. Most of the 
trouble has been at the Pennsylvania 
station and acts booked for Sunday 
concerts have been unable to appear 
because of the delay in checking bag- 
gage from the station. 

One case in particular was gruffly 
advised that the baggage had not been 
received from the Grand Central sta- 
tion, but after finally locating the re- 
quired trunks the expressman sent for 
them was also advised that they were 
not at the station. It was necessary 
for the act to apply for a third time 
and when the trunks were again lo- 
cated it was too late for them to show. 

It is stated by a railroad official that 
the Penn station had not enough bag- 
gage men to handle the increased 
amount of business, due to the Lehigh, 
Baltimore and Ohio and other roads 
using the station as a terminal. Trains 
from those roads have been using the 
station and tube for about a year by 
order of the Railroad Administration. 

Other complaints are that around a 
half hour is necessary in checking 
baggage outward bound. 


AGENT HELD UP. 


Lieutenant Floyd Stoker, the vaude- 
ville agent, and Lieutenant Commander 
McPhee, of the “Matawaska,” the 
transport on which Stoker made sev- 
eral trips abroad during the war, were 
the victims of a slugging match last 
week at 55th street and 8th avenue. 

Three soldiers, a sailor and a woman 
were in the party which attacked the 
officers, neither of whom was in uni- 
form, having been discharged from 
active duty some weeks ago. No rea- 
son for the attack could be gleaned 
from anyone, although it is thought it 
was a holdup, the men fearing arrest 
after the attack and disappearing in a 
machine. 

Stoker was badly cut around the 
head and face and McPhee suffered 
some scalp wounds. 


ALICE LLOYD ON THE WATER. 


A cablegram received Monday by 
Charles MacNaughton, appearing in 
the New York company of “The Bet- 
ter Ole,” stated that Tom MacNaugh- 
ton, Alice Lloyd and their two children 
had sailed for New York aboard the 
Aquitania June 14.. The boat was 
scheduled to leave last week, but was 
delayed through a strike among dock 
workers. 

Miss Lloyd will appear in vaudevill 
here next season. Her first date is 
out of town late in August. Tom Mac- 
Naughton is listed for a production. 


Lewis & Gordon’s New Playlets. 

Lewis & Gordon are readying two 
playlets for next season. One is by 
Aaron Hoffman and will be called “The 
Last Woman,” to be presented with a 
cast of four. 

There will be a similar number of 
people in a comedy playlet called 
“Hearts and Flowers,” in which Jose- 
phine Victor wiil be starred. William 
Anthony Maguire wrote the latter act. 


New Sun House at Springfield, O. 
F Springfield, O., June 18. 
Gus Sun, who was in this city last 


week, closed a deal on a piece of prop- 
erty for the building of a new $150,- 
000 theatre. 

The house will have a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,600 and a stage large enough 
to play any attraction. Construction 
will start on Aug. 1. 


BARNEY FAGAN TESTIMONIAL. 


A testimonial show to be staged at 
one of the New York theatres will be 
held Aug. 31 in honor of the 50th an- 
niversary of Barney Fagan as an actor. 

William W. Randall is supervising 
the show with various committees 
carrying E. F. Albee, E. B. Marks, Sam 
Scribner, Walter Kingsley, Julius Wit- 
mark and Chas. K. Harris listed as 
chairmen. 

The theatre will be announced later. 
Headquarters for the affair have been 
established at 1547 Broadway. 

Fagan recently underwent several 
operations for nasal and_ throat 
trouble. While a veteran‘ of the foot- 
lights, he has been decidedly active 
right up to date. 


Act for Sennett Bathing Girls. 
Gus Edwards has placed ten of the 
Mack Sennett Bathing Girls under con- 
tract and will shortly produce an act 
written around them. 


_ Rose & Curtis will handle the book- 
ings. 


NEW FIRM’S SHOW MUSIC. 


Among the publications, other than 
its catalog of popular numbers, that the 
Irving Berlin Co. will have for iis for- 
mal opening around July 1, will be 
the music of this year’s “Follies,” 
which was written by Irving Berlin. 

Mr. Berlin wrote the entire second 
act of “The Follies,” in words and 
music besides having one or more of 
his songs in the first act of the show. 
Other songs were contributed by Gene 
Buck and Dave Stamper, who have 
been writing “Follies” songs for sev- 
eral years. 

While Berlin was engaged in turning 
out the “Follies” numbers he is said 
to have developed a “writing streak,” 
at the same time turning out many 
songs for popular use and sale. From 
these Berlin’s partner, Max Winslow, 
is reported to have compiled a ¢om- 
plete popular catalog, with the firm all 
set to commence business when its 
offices in the former N. V. A. suite at 
Broadway and 48th street are pro- 
nounced ready. 


HOUSES CLOSING. 


The Liberty Theatre, Camp Devens, 
Mass., playing vaudeville first three 
days of each week, will close, next 
week, June 26. 

The Keystone and Wm. Penn, Phila., 
close for the season June 28. 


J. BERNSTEIN DEAD. 


London, June 18. 
As the result of a fatal attack of 
meningitis, J. Bernstein, the solicitor, 
a son-in-law of George Foster, died 
here on the ninth. 
He was thirty-five years of age and 
leaves a widow and two children. 


Playing Out Old Contracts. 
London, June 18. 
Doyle and Dixon are to play out 
their contract on the Moss circuit over 
here. 




















WILTON SISTERS 


MAE and 


At Palace, New York, last week (June 9) VARIETY said: “Went for a hit 
no doubt of their ability to deliver in fast company 


doubted ability to entertain.” 
Direction, EDWARD S. KELLER. 


ROSE 


there is 
their work scores . .. Uun- 


Riverside, New York, next week (June 23); Atlantic City, this week (June 16). 


DELIGHTFUL WAR COMEDY. 


London, June 18. 
“A Temporary Gentleman,” by F. 
Maltby, was given at the Oxford June 
9 and proved a delightful war comedy. 
It was splendidly acted. Gordon 
Ash, H. Maltby, Arthur Vezin, and 
Alice Mansfield scored. 





LETS OPTION LAPSE. 
Paris, June 18. 
J. J. Shubert, while here recently, 
paid 25,000 francs down as an option 
of a panorama entitled “Pantheon de 
la Guerre,” running here for some 
time. Since his return to America 
however, he has permitted the option 
to lapse. 
The “Pan” is a series of portraits 
of the famous heros of the war, 
painted on the ficld of battle. 





“MEMORY OF FRANCE” GOOD. 
London, June 18. 
At the Chadwick “A Memory of 
France” proved highly successful. The 
vocal interlude was presented by Con- 
stance Wentworth, Marjorie Samuel 
and Frederic Cooper. 


BREST STOCK CAST. 
Paris, June 18. 

The Brest Stock Co. has been play- 
ing “Paid in Full” by Eugene Walter 
at the Theatre Champs Elysee all 
week. In the cast are Betty Barni- 
coat, Irene Timmins, Phyllia Carring- 
ton, Arthur Kohl, Sergeant Nedell, 
Sengenas Tob Brown, and John Alex- 
ander. 


BARCLAY IN “VERY IDEA.” 
London, June 18. 
Don Barclay, now playing Tate’s 
part in “A Box of Tricks,” opens in 
Ernest Truex’s part in “The Very 
Idea” at St. Martin’s Theatre on Fri- 
day. He has a three years’ contract 
with De Courville. 


TATE IN ACCIDENT. 
Paris, June 18. 
Harry Tate, returning to London 
from Monte Carlo, was in the railroad 
accident in the tunnel near Marseilles, 
but escaped without injury. 


De Courville Postpones Paris Show. 
London, June i8. 
The de Courville show, scheduled to 
open in Paris, has been indefinitely 
postponed. 
Meanwhile, Julian Mitchell has been 
doctoring “Joy Bells” at the Hippo- 
drome here. 


Ward and Glenville Reappear. 
London, June 18 
At the Finsbury Empire Dorothy 
Ward and Shaan Glenville reappeared 
in “Happy Go Lucky,” one of De Cour- 
ville’s revues. 


Sailings from London for New York. 
London, June 18. 

Among those sailing on the Aqui- 

tania June 14 were Stella Errol (wife 
of Leon Errol) and Ciaude Goiden. 





Empire, Kingston, Burnt Down. 
London, June 18. 
The Empire Theatre, Kingston, was 
destroyed by fire, on June 10 


Dalston Closed Indefinitely. 
London, June 18. 
The Dalston Theatre closed down in- 
definitely on the fourteenth. 





Elida Morris Returning. 
London, June 18. 
Elida Morris sails on the Aquitania 
July 10. 


Roberts Revising Dick Turpin. 
London, June 18. 
Roberts will shortly produce a re- 
vised version of “Dick Turpin.” 
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A ball team of acts playing the Hip- 
podrome, Butte, first half of last week, 
played a team from_ “Felly-Field 
Players,” then at- the Pantages, the 
same town. The Hippos defeated the 
Pans, score 6 to 5. 

The arrival of the out of town music 
dealers was celebrated by a clam bake 
at Holly Arms, Far Rockaway, Thurs- 
day of last week. A game of ball was 
played between the boys from out of 
town and the home team. The latter 
won by a score of 6 to 5. Ritter and 
Grossman was the battery for the win- 
ners. 





Jack Kennedy was awarded the cup 
for low gross score of the New York 
Newspaper Golf Club tournament at 
the Essex (N. J.) Country Club May 
13. Mr. Kennedy also won the low net 
score, but the rules of the club pro- 
hibit more than one prize be awarded 
to a single person. Mr. Kennedy is the 
star of a sketch in vaudeville. 





The bout at Montreal last week be- 
tween Benny Leonard and Charlie 
Pitts was refereed by Harry Cooper, 
then playing in the city. 

The Lights lost their ball game with 
the N. V. A. last Saturday by a score 
of 7-4 in 10 innings. The game was 
played on the Lights’ grounds at Free- 
port, L. I. The Lights led up to the 
ninth inning, 4-3, with young Robert- 
son pitching. Georgie Page (VARIETY) 
was playing shortstop for the Lights. 
Without asking anyone any questions, 
Page told Robertson to play short in 
the ninth while he went in to pitch. 
Before he could be stopped, Page had 
pitched a ball and could not then be 
taken out as the Lights had no other 
pitcher available. Page passed the 
first four men on balls and the N. V. 
A.’s., tying the score, went to Page in 
the 10th for three runs more. That 
is how it happened according to Manny 
Manwaring, who is the Lights’ baseball 
manager. Manwaring claims he had 
his back turned when Page pulled the 
pitching trick and also admits he was 
very sore about it, especially as Page 
had asked him often through the game 
for a chance to pitch. Page went on 
vacation this week so his version is un- 
known, but it’s quite notorious that 
Georgie thinks he’s a pitcher. Whether 
passing four men will cure him remains 
to be seen and if that doesn’t maybe 
the three runs in the tenth will. Even 
so it would not hurt his rep as an in- 
fielder and there are but few better. 
Sunday the Lights were beaten by 
the Weeona A. C., 11-4. 

Nonette, the Gypsy Violiniste, with 
“Some Time” that closed at the Cen- 
tral, drove her Lexington car, alone, to 
Columbus, O., last week, from New 
York. The first day Nonette made 230 
miles, the second 120 miles (over hills), 
and the final day 240, reaching Colum- 
bus at five in the afternoon. It was 
excellent driving for a woman, more 
so when riding alone. Nonette had no 
tire nor engine trouble on the way. 

Ray Rivers, the California feather- 
weight who came East a few years ago 
and placed himself under the manage- 
,ment of Chris Brown, was discharged 

Jfrom the A. E. F., 2nd Div., this week 
after 14 months’ service overseas. Ray 
saw five months’ active service in the 
Argonne and Champagne sectors and 
escaped unhurt. He has blossomed 
forth into lightweight and immediately 
started active training for future bouts 
with Willie Jackson, Ralph Brady and 
Benny Valger. 

Jimmy Hussey, who accompanied 
Johnny Dundee to Philly Monday 
night, says that Dundee never looked 
better and produced a couple of clip- 


pings from Philadelphia papers giving 
Leonard a slight shade. According to 
Hussey, Dundee had no trouble hitting 


.Benny whenever he pleased and if he 


was a hard puncher would have 
stopped Billy Gibson’s meal ticket. All 
this notwithstanding the metropolitan 
dailies were unanimously of the opin- 
ion that Leonard is a good business 
man and that he and Johnny will live 
to fight another day. 


NAVY NEEDS STAGE MATERIAL. 


The Commission on Training Camp 
Activities of the Navy Department is 
anxious to receive manuscripts, songs, 
sketghes, etc., in order to permit the 
men on receiving ships and training 
stations to stage their own entertain- 
ments, minstrel shows, etc. 

Dramatic directors have been en- 
gaged from the ranks to handle the 
affairs, but the lack of material has 
proven a handicap. 

Scripts should be sent to C. W. Gif- 
ford, Bureau of -Navigation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


IN AND OUT OF SERVICE. 


Sergt. Oliver Bingham, formerly of 
Bingham and West, returned from 
France with the 28th Div. 

Bobbie Elliott attached to the U. S. 
S. Princess Matorka for the past year, 
has been released from the U. S. Navy. 

George Wilson and Ben Larsen were 
discharged from the A. E. F., 89th 
Division, June 4. They are returning 
to vaudeville. 

“Whistling” Wilson, formerly of 
Wilson and Wise, has been discharged 
from the Canadian Army, after three 
and a half years’ service. 

Corp. Al Lukens of the former turn, 
the Four Lukens, a casting act, who 
has been with the 302d Field Artillery, 
A. E. F., was detached from his unit 
some time ago and has been appearing 
in the rest areas in France with “4 
Point 7” Players, whose show is called 
“The New War.” 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE SHOWS. 


Vaudeville entertainments for the 
men of the army and navy will be 
given every Friday at Rumford Hall, 
50 East 41st street, under the auspices 
of the Volunteer Entertainment Bu- 
reau of the New York Camp Commun- 
ity Service. 


TOM ROONEY’S FIND. 


Tom Rooney has dug up a real find 
in the way of a female baritone named 
Du Freen, with a vocal register of two 
and a half octaves. 

Rooney has placed the freak singer 
with Will Ward’s Symphony Girls. 


MARRIAGES. 


Ruth Burtwick to Samuel 
Jackson, Mich., June 12. 

John Emerson to Anita Loos, at Bay- 
side, L. I., June 15. 

Arthur W. Maitland (Maitland 
Players) to Mrs. Louise Kellogg Whip- 
ple, non-professional, at San Jose, Cal., 
last week. 

Marshall Walker to Blanche Rolley 
(“The Devil’s Daughter”), at Manhat- 
tan, Kan., June 11. 

Henry W. Engelman to Sylvia Coyle, 
of Australia, at Pensficola, Fla., June 
10. Both are members of the Ione 
O’Donnell Co. 

Harry Sauber, vaudeville producer, 
to Mollie Greenberg (non-profes- 
sional), June 29. Ceremony will be 
performed by Cantor Joseph Rosen- 
blott at Temple Ohab Zedek, New 
York City. 


Bail, at 


BIRTHS. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Lee Army (Mae 
Marsh) in the Lying-In Hospital, New 
York, June 13, daughter. 


NEW ACTS. 

Walter Ward and Ethel Dooley. 

Lester Louise and Jack Lee. 

Theo. Kossloff, dancing (4 people). 

Harry Tighe and Co. (2 people) sing- 
ing and talking (Harry Weber.) 

Flo Millership has teamed for vaude- 
vilie with Ai. Gerard. 

Willie Mahoney, formerly of the 
Mahoney Bros. Singing, dancing and 
talking. 

Paul Cunningham and Florence Ben- 
nett (Leo Fitzgerald). 

Will Oakland in a single (John Pee- 
bles). ‘ 

Harry Ellis and Dave Irwin (John 
Peebles). 

Kimawa Japs, acrobatic (7 people). 

Wohlman and West (2 men). 

Oakes and Delour (man and wom- 
an) singing and dancing. 

Harry Steppe and Ray Montgomery, 
of burlesque. 

Bill Harris and Fred Mackie, of bur- 
lesque. 

Corse Payton will play some summer 
vaudeville dates and will be supported 
by his leading woman from stock. 

The “Rose Review,” featuring James, 
Anderson and King, has been routed 
by the Loew Office (Mandel and Rose). 

The Ray Hodgdon office announce 
the following new acts: Weston and 
Peggy, Chalmer Weber and Co., Lola 
Girley (Bankoff and Girlie), dancing, 
Ben Harrison (with the former Harry 
Cooper “single” “The Mail Man”). 

During Irene Bordoni’s absence from 
America Lieutenant Goetz Rice will of- 
fer a double act with Hal Ford, con- 
tinuing the former Bordoni-Rice spe- 
cialty upon her return. Miss Bordoni 
sailed Wednesday for Paris to fill an 
engagement at the Scalia Theatre for 
which she was contracted some time 
ago. 


“UNDER COVER” TOURING FRANCE 


“Under Cover” is one of the modern 
plays and one of the first to be pro- 
duced abroad in the regions around 
La Mans, France, for the exclusive 
benefit of the American soldiers. 

The piece was recently staged under 
the direction of Laura Sherry, for- 
merly directoress of the Milwaukee 
Players in that city. She selected the 
cast from the ranks, finding it difficult 
to procure soldiers who were willing 
to remain abroad after their divisions 
had left for home, costumed the piece 
through the aid of the Y. M. C. A. and 
is now touring the battlefield regions, 
playing in garages, barns, “Y” huts, 
etc. The cast includes Joe Wallace, 
Arthur Mack, Harold Gonya, Guy 
Beach, Leonard Carey, Harry Pires, 
Brinton Eggleston and Warren Krech. 

It is estimated the piece will be 
played to more than a quarter million 
men before it is shelved. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Grace Inman (Smith and Inman) 
was operated upon last week at the 
Vineland (N. J.) Hospital. She is re- 
covering. 

Mrs. Al. B. White (Myrtle Young), 
convalescing at Peck Memorial Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, after an operation, 
June 5. 

Joe Whithead withdrew from the 
bill at the Fifth Avenue, Thursday 
night (June 12) on account of illness. 
He was replaced by Martin and Webb. 

John Murdock, Jr., son of John J. 
Murdock, general manager of the 
Keith Agency, suffered a broken leg 
this week, the result of an auto ac- 
cident. 

Pauline Chambers, formerly of “Zieg- 
feld Frolics” and lately of Rosalie 
Stewart’s, “What Girls Can Do,” was 
operated on for appendicitis and is now 
convalescing. 

Pauline Cooke narrowly escaped 
pneumonia and was not pronounced 
by her physician as out of danger until 
Monday, the tenth day. Miss Cooke 
was taken down with pleurisy. Wed- 
nesday she was recovering, but it may 
be several weeks before she is again 
normal, 


PEEKING THROUGH THE BUSHES. 
Buffalo, June 18. 
Dear Johnny: s 

We're in third place after copping 
three out of four here from Buffalo, 
but the series wuz won in room 18, the 
Iroquois Hotel. The best pitcher they 
got here is a big apple thrower named 
Enright, who wuz on my ship during 
the recent quarrel. He’s been pitching 
every other day and goin’ through the 
league like a maniac. He looked like 
a set up to stop our winning streak, 
but the Chinese Gods ruled him off. 

As soon as he and I lamp each other 
we go up to my room to punch the bag. 
While we’re lying to each other, I 
smell a familiar odor and get itchy all 
over. It gets so I can’t stand it any 
longer so I go out in the hall to in- 
vestigate and find about nine guys 
crawling around on their hands and 
knees smelling under doors and key- 
holes. I had a hunch it cum from 
room 18 so I screw down to the desk 
and take a slant at the register. Sure 
enough, Charley Waller and another 
guy is down for the room. I got them 
on the house phone and they invite 
me to cum up and lay down. 

I go back to my room, but I can’t 
air my shipmate. I finally tell him 
that a couple of friends of mine who 
are suffering from asthma are taking 
a cure in room 18 and I’m goin’ to join 
them. He won’t blow, so I take him 
along. Charley lets us in after he 
takes down the wet sheets, and when 
Enright pipes the lamp his eyes stuck 
out like hard boiled eggs. 

Johnny, they must of had 10 pounds 
of grease. The guy with Waller is a 
ventriloquist and he brought the stuff 
in from Canada in the head of his 
dummy. It’s all Greek to Enright and 
he tells them he’s sorry to hear they’re 
sick. I give him his instructions about 
not mowing about while my frierds is 
curing their asthma and we begin to 
kick it around. 

Pretty soon the yokel gets curious 
and wants to cop a pill. He’s one of 
them stubborn eggs and finally Char- 
ley fixes him a high hat as big as a 
lead pencil. He grabs the stem with 
both hands and manages to swallow 
half of it. Frum then on he’s full of 
asthma and won’t let us miss him. 

Along about six in the morning I’m 
just on the last verse of the “Blue Vel- 
vet Band” when I hear a sort of a 
groan from the bath room and lookin’ 
around I miss Enright. It seems he 
had becum thirsty and didn’t want to 
disturb anybody so he goes in and 
drinks a large glass of water. His face 
wuz the color of the new flag of the 
Irish Republic and he insisted that he 
wuz dying. He gave me instructions 
about what to do with his effects and 
we had a terrible time convincing him 
that he wuzn’t fatally sick. I finally 
got him to bed in my room and he 
never moved fer three days. I told 
the manager of the Buffalo club about 
him being suddé@hly stricken while 
makin’ me a visit and be brought the 
club’s croaker up to look him over. 
He couldn’t guess it and the sick man 
didn’t dare tip his mit fer I told him 
the low down about the asthma cure. 
He cum to in time to beat us the last 
game and the way that bird mowed 
our gang down wuz a crime. 

We wouldn’t beat him a game with 
18 men if he had started the first game 
against us. The funny part of it all 
wuz that I won’t get no credit for his 
absence fer I dassent tip my mit either. 

The other three games wuz duck 
soup and we beat them without get- 
tin’ a sweat up. We have a good club, 
Johnny, and Schulte hasn’t forgotten 
any baseball since he used to smack 
them for the oid Cubs. No wonder 
Chance copped so many pennants, he 
had nine managers ir -the ball game 
every day. Ber haffer could have 
won pennants with at gang. 

When we play in Jersey City and 
Newark I'll run over and see the mob. 

Your old pal, 
Con. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


IN VAUDEVILLE 


(To be continued as a series, with one Who’s Who article weekly. Name of writer 
supplied upon request—this one by Johnny O’Connor (Wynn). 





WILLIE HAMMERSTEIN. 


Five years ago this month they 
plucked Willie Hammerstein away 
from us, took the little light of life 
away from the “corner” and the “cor- 
ner” hasn’t been the same since. Or— 
to the mob—-will it ever be. Even now, 
with all the highbrow effect, it looks 
like an Eden Musee reproduction of 
the morgue—to the mob. For—to the 
mob—Willie was the breadth of life 
and joy and with the life and joy away 
from the old “corner” it looks gnore 
like a curve. 

Willie was a funny bird. He’d listen 
to anyone from Jules Ruby to J. *P. 
Morgan and was always open for sug- 
gestions. He loved to listen to Walter 
Rosenberg, according to reports cur- 
rent during his stay here, not that he 
paid any serious attention.to Walter, 
but he had a profound respect for his 
profanity. Even Joe Raymond and 
Fred Ward had their innings of advice 
with Willie, and Dave Clark was often 
seen giving him an earful of useful 
suggestions. 

Willie didn’t crave the high spots and 
never liked to do the full dress suit 
posing stunt around the lobby, al- 
though he was always to be found 
there. He only wore full dress once, 
they say, and only made one after- 
dinner speech. The had to get him 
soused to pull that one. 

Willie started in the managerial end 
of the Olympia Theatre, at Times 
Square, managing the house for his 
father. He cleaned up on that job 
with a burlesque of the famous Seeley 
dinner. Then he ran a_ vaudeville 
show up on 110th street, known in 
those days as Little Coney Island. La- 
ter came his introduction at Hammer- 
stein’s. Victoria and change—away 
went all the traditions of vaudeville 
and everyone else who ever tried to 
record them. 

Willie was fond of illusions, freak 
acts, etc. He started off Don, the talk- 
ing dog, brought up Princess Rajah 
from Huber’s Museum and even im- 
ported Wilke Bard, at an enormous 
price for two weeks at the “corner.” 
He gave Evelyn Nesbit her first start 
and broke the long distance record for 
a single New York vaudeville engage- 
ment with her. The act played most at 
the Victoria was Harry Tate’s “Motor- 
ing.” It handed Willie a laugh and 
that cinched it for life at the “corner.” 
He also conceived the Roof innova- 
tions such as the trained fleas, Sober 
Sue, etc. Once making good for Willie, 
your status was fixed in vaudeville. 

Willie loved a laugh and one of his 
favorite angles for a titter was Doc 
Steiner. He would sit and listen to Doc 
for hours. Who wouldn’t? And Willie 
was a gambler. He liked to shoot dice 
with his pals and many a hot crap 
game was staged upstairs after hours. 
The best evidence of his gambling 
spirit was shown when he engaged 
Jack Johnson before the Jefferies- 
Johnson battle. He felt the spade 
would win and cinched the attraction, 
even at a large possible loss. 

Cogtrary to the general belief of 
many, Willie Hammerstein was not a 
rounder. He loved the old slippers and 
the fireside and saw little of Broadway. 
He generally took the air north about 
10 P. M. He never liked to waste time 
in an office. The lobby was his office 
and many a lucky one got his start in 
that same dirty, pictureless lobby. He 
never tied the “can” on an employee, 
but how he hated a four-flusher or a 
false alarm. 

His nearest chum in life was Loney 
Haskell. Loney was like a shadow 
of Willie’s. He announced around the 
house, looked after the show and af- 
ter the “corner” went into mourning, 


Loney settled up affairs there. Loney 
misses Willie probably more than 
everyone else, among his following of 
pals. 

And five years ago Willie was there, 
large as life, full of “pep” and digging 
for laughs. Too bad/he isn’t there 
now. The “corner” would not be just 
a transfer point. The old gang has 
drifted north a bit and—well, you for- 
get a lot in five years. But there’s quite 
a number who will never forget Willie 
Hammerstein, the whitest, rightest guy 
who ever pushed his kisser into show 
business and if half the present gang 
of managers would try.to emulate 
him, his habits, his ideas—but what's 
the use. There could be but one Willie 
Hammerstein. When they checked him 
out, the grold became an antique. 

Good old Willie! “ 


GILLEN STARTS .PUBLISHING CO. 


Frank Gillen, connected with the pro- 
fessional staffs of several of the large 
music publishers in the last few years, 
has started in the publishing business 
for himself under the corporate name 
of Frank Gillen Music Co. 


- MUSICIANS’ SALARY DEMANDS. 
Representatives of the American 
Federation of Musicians and the United 
Managers Protective Assn. held a con- 
ference Thursday, June 19, for the pur- 
pose of threshing out the musicians’ 
salary demands for next season. 


EDELSTEN COMING. 
London, June 18. 
Ernest Edelsten sails the middle of 
August. 


“CINDERELLA MAN” HIT. 
London, June 18. 
At the Queen’s “The Cinderella 
Man” is an undoubted success. It is 
certain of a long run despite the 
hot weather. 


PHYLLIS TERRY IN FILMS. 
London, June 18. 
Phyllis Neilson Terry has gone to 
Paris to make her first appearance in 
motion pictures. 


“OVERTHERE” SHOWS COMBINE. 
Paris, June 18. 

Rambler’s and Williard’s Overthere 

League Companies of Professionals 

have combined and are appearing this 

week at the Theatre Albert Premier. 


LAW IN LONDON. 


London, June 18. 
Herbert Ward, representing the Rob- 
ert Law studios, is here supervising 
Sack’s production of “The Velvet 
Lady.” 


KOUNS GIRLS SUCCESS. 


London, June 18. 
At the Coliseum, Monday, Nellie and 
Sarah Kouns made their debut doing 
three numbers and being called back 
enthusiastically for an encore. They 
met with certain success. 


DUPREZ RETURNS. 
London, June 18. 
Fred Duprez arrived on the fifteenth 
and is rehearsing in “Mr. Manhattan,” 
which opens at Portsmouth on the 
thirtieth. 


PRODUCER ILL, TAKES REST. 
London, June 18. 
Felix Edwards Grossmith, Lauril- 
lard’s producer, has been seriously ill, 
but is now recovering. His doctor has 
ordered him to the country for a rest. 




















JOE TOWLE 
In his own peculiar entertainment. 
Returned after nine months in France with the A. E. F. helping to stop the big show. 


Next week (June 23)—Riverside, New York. 


One of America’s foremost journalists, RICHARD HENRY LITTLE, said: “Right now I 
cannot think of anyone in vaudeville who is funnier or more entertaining, every second he 
is on the stage, than the highly esteemed Mr. Towle. His imitations at the piano rise to the 
realms of art. Mr. Towle, I think you are much cleverer than you realize—you are great,” 


TOMMY’S TATTLES. 
By Thomas J. Gray. 

Now that flying boats cross the 
ocean in sixteen hours Felix Adler 
says he’s going to book some dates to 
play clubs in Paris and London. 





Soon there will be enough ocean 
crossing flyers to supply headliners 
for all the vaudeville theatres. 





Daily routine of an actor on his vaca- 
tion : 

10 a. m. Arrives. 
house for breakfast. 
village. 

10:45 a. m. Meets friend going to 
city, talks about next season’s salary. 

12 m. Breakfast. Tells wife he is 
Wife objects, insists 


Finds no eggs in 
Drives car to 


going fishing. 
he fix garden. . 

2p.m. Finishes fixing garden, gets 
phone call to play benefit. 

3 p.m. Drives twenty miles to re- 
hearse for benefit. 

5 p.m. Finds cellar full of water on 
account of leak. Fixes leak. 

7 p.m. Dinner. Fights with wife. 
Leaves dinner and goes over to play 
benefit alone. 

9 p.m. Waiting to go on at benefit. 

10 p.m. Stilf waiting. 

11 p. m. Goes on at benefit. Audi- 
ence walks out on him. 

Midnight. Returns home. Makes up 


_with wife. Drinks four bottles of beer. 


Retires. A great day’s rest. 


Manager looking for novelty for bur- 
lesque show is trying to get a quartette 
with three people. If he can’t get that 
he wants a one person duo. 


Nothing is funnier than a photo 
showing some moving picture star 
reading his or her scenario. Suppose 
the idea is to give the impression that 
they can read. 


Our Pictureless Movie Comedy. 
“A busy day in the Bakers.” 
The new baker’s boy. 

Hilda the maid. 

Love at first sight. 

Her hated rival. 

The poisoned doughnuts. 

Police. : 
The mixup. 

Pie, Pie, Pie. 


A dry country won’t be half as bad 
to put up with as some of the comedy 
the boys are writing about it. 

—— . 

Guess Mexico thought she would 
start a little excitement just to get 
herself a place in the News’ Weeklies. 

Congressman who says its cheaper 
to live in Paris than it is in New York 
must have had someone else taking the 
checks. 

How can you give a thought to 
Broadway, when Broadway is so 
thoughtless itself? \ 


Give a thought to vaudeville. 


FORUM. 


New York City, June 9. 
Editor Variety: 


In reviewing my act at 5th Avenue 
week of June 2nd, Varizty mentioned 
I was a “new singie” around New York. 
I have been doing a “single” around 
here for two years and have played 
5th Avenue three times. Funny how 
you forget faces. 

It also mentioned I would do well on 
the small time and would probably be 
satisfied with that. No, indeed, I am 
not satisfied with small time and wish 
to inform you again I have already 
played the Big Time. 

Hope you will not forget my act the 
next time you see it, as one likes to be 
remembered even if it is a panning. 

Keep awake, young man, and don’t 
make so many mistakes, 

Frances Dougherty. 
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BURLESQUE 





CABARET 





Atlantic City, June 18. 


You gotta be a sport to be a saloon 
keeper these days and a case card faro 
guesser to be the bank roll guy for 
a cabaret. Atlantic City, which needs 
booze as much as it needs the ocean 
to keep it popular is riding into the 
teeth of the last fortnight of the bone- 
wet gale on an even keel and minus 
the sight of a single scare on the faces 
of any one of the 189 dispensers of 
jazz water that pay the commonwealth 
here big license fees for their privi- 
lege. The bone dry law to become 
operative fairly ten days hence might 
just as well never have been passed 
in so far as it is affecting the gap be- 
tween the edict’s passage and its ac- 
tion. Only a being whose conscious- 
ness is coked can escape the convic- 
tion after a survey of the situation 
here that there “ain’t going to be no 
first of July on the calendar or the 
legal statute books for Atlantic City 
this year, and maybe never.” And if 
you don’t care to let your conclusion 
rest purely on psychics that this re- 
sort is going to remain with all decks 
awash and unswabbed after the first, 
just tiptoe around among the elect ‘of 
the saloons and cabarets, and then see 
what odds you'll be willing to offer 
that your opinion is protected by a 
secret understanding the source of 
which you won’t want to publish even 
if you know it. And if there is any 
other part of the country that is driv- 
ing up to the first of July with the 
anti-booze doldrums, and wants as- 
surance that the bone dry scare is and 
has been a false alarm, the timid only 
need to listen in on the Atlantic City 
wire, and then get their “Business Go- 
ing On As Usual” signs all freshened 
up for early July use. Before the big 
labor convention got into action here 
last week there were many among the 
elite de ferment who were looking 
up the possible profits in non-alcoholic 
peanuts and other salable commodities 
after the first, but with the advent of 
last week’s labor poll showing more 
than 20,000 delegate votes against pro- 
hibition with a bare 4,000 votes for it, 
this poll representing every state in 
the Union, the timid ones took heart. 
And this heartening was stiffened into 
vigorous confidence during the later 
days of the labor convention by a 
mouth-to-ear stimulant administered 
allopathically by certain labor leaders 
present who had had private sessions 
with national civic powers, who, the 
report went, had told the hysterical 
ones to “go on about your business 
and stop worrying!” The nine big 
cabaret purveyors of the Boardwalk 
and its’ immediate arteries give no 
indication that there is to be any 
change in their policies after July 1. 
In their arrangements with their 
orchestras and ‘other salon artists— 
musical and alcoholic—nothing is 
hinted of modified conditions after the 
end of the month. They still keep 
their bands going right into the wee 
smal’ hours, and their charges for 
creme de coca at the ceiling price. 
While the law prohibits the employ- 
ment of singing, talking and other 
manifests of hired entertainment, it 
‘doesn’t taboo dancing, and the cabaret 
; Managers contrive to get around the 
' legal barrier to the satisfaction of 
their patrons who have no other 
places to go save the Boardwalk or 
the Atlantic, and neither of these rival 
attractions are attractive during the 
hours the cabarets are blaring the 
atmosphere. The cabaret men here 
have a league designed to protect 
them offensively! and defensively—a 
sort of hit-one-hit-all group, with the 
Martinique, the Alamac, the Moulin 
Rouge, Moore’s, and the other center 
spots factors of the pool. Naturally, 
because of the anti-performer law, the 
cabaret men have no entertainment 


overhead save for orchestra and “hos- 
tesses,” the latter copiedWrom Broad- 
way, meaning girls who after being 
properly introduced by a waiter will 
consent to be a dance partner to the 
introduced in ail of the unshimmied 
dances that Newport may approve and 
the New Jersey permit, and sink the 
visiting stranger in for as much or as 
little of the creme de cocoa en route 
as he may want to buy. The straits 
to which the cabaret men are driven 
to keep up a surface semblance of 
a floor show for their patrons is illus- 
trated strikingly at the Martinique 
this week, where a colored man in a 
fool suit, with turkey red pants, takes 
the center of the dance floor at in- 
tervals and keeps time to the resort’s 
twin orchestras by strumming clatter- 
ingly with metal thimbles on all fingers 
against the corrugated faces— both 
sides—of a common sheet iron wash- 
board. Sounding more like a museum 
exhibit than a show factor, yet the 
negro, privately known as William 
Smith, and hailing from the Arctic ave- 
nue coon belt of the town, scores 
prodigious encores with his every ap- 
pearance. The amusement piers offi- 
cially open this week, a proceeding 
usually co-relative with the beginning 
of the bathing season, generally under- 
stood to be any time after June 15. No 
special pier features are announced, 
and the many delegates that the labor 
and the medical conventions attracted 
to the shore during the past fortnight 
reported this phase of the Boardwalk 
emulsified to a degree this season that 
made the sideshows of Coney’s by- 
streets big Barnum-Bailey-Ringling ex- 
hibits in comparison. 


Bookings for this week by Billy 
Curtis include Alice Howard (Shan- 
ley’s); Shirley Sherman (Wallach’s); 
O’Brien Bros. (Churchill’s)); Henry 
and Lazelle (Somer’s Garden, Coney 
Island); Ethel Graham (Harvard Inn); 
Florence Rush, Billie Wilburn, Frank 
Farnham, Harriet Mills, Estelle’ Ward, 
Bebe .Kirwin, Claire Douglas, Betty 
Collins (Moulin Rouge, Atlantic City) ; 
Peggy Van, Margie Hackett, Claire St. 
Clair (Martinique, Atlantic City) ; Mar- 
garet Mercier, Billie Pointer (Farn- 
ham’s Albany); Laurette Ahearn, Jack 
B. Wilson, Hugo Ditrichson (Keeler’s 
Albany); Oscar Lloyd (Perry’s); Loise 
and Mitchell, Nellie Brewster (Pica- 
diliy); Belle Baron (Parkway Palace). 


Julian Alberti, nephew of Harry 
Hershfield of “Abie Kabbible” fame, 
arrived in New York this week from 
Chicago. Alberti is considered the 
“star” drummer of jazz bands from the 
Windy City. He is 17 yearg of age and 
was leader of the famotis jazz band 
that played at the Palmer House. He 
is accompanied by his mother, Rose 
Alberti, who is well known in cabaret 
circles as a “featured” entertainer. Al- 
berti is considering a number of of- 
fers for his services in the city. His 
“Huncle Harrie” is deeply interested 
in his nephew’s debut and undoubtedly 
the “Yegg Club” will attend in a body. 


Eddie Sheehan is back in Shanley’s 
restaurant show. Mr. Sheehan was 
with Shanley’s entertainers for five 
years or more before going into Ser- 
vice. Returning from France lately 
and securing his discharge from the 
Army, Eddie was offered his former 
engagement, for he is the most popular 
entertainer with the patrons Shanley’s 
has ever had. 





Francis Arnhaus is back at 
Churchill’s after a long absence. The 
Norre Sisters are also at Churchill’s. 


Lillian Green placed the turn in the 
restaurant, 


COLUMBIA’S LONGEST RUN. 


“Peek-a-Boo,” the summer show at 
the Columbia, is now scheduled to re- 
main at the house to Aug. 9, the Sat- 
urday before the regular season open- 
ing (Aug. 11). This establishes a rec- 
ord run for the theatre, totaling 12 
weeks since opening with this show. 
The nearest approach to that was the 
nine weeks’ summer run of “The 
Merry Whirl,” opening at the Colum- 
bia during June, while the Bedini 
show opened during May. “ie 

It is planned to route the Bedini 
show intact as it is now playing over 
the wheel next season, although some 
of the featured turns may drop out. 
Clark and McCullough will remain with 
the troupe. 

The Governor of Idaho bought out 
the Columbia Monday night for the 
returning soldiers of that state. They 
attended in a body. Tuesday the Co- 
lumbia issued invitations for 100 
wounded soldiers to attend the mati- 
nee. 

The matinees at the Columbia are 
a trifle off, but the night shows are 
playing to continued capacity, despite 
the intense heat and the influx of sev- 
eral other summer shows. Because of 
this the date of closing was decided 
upon for the last possible week. 


BURLESQUE CLUB ELECTION. 


The following elections, for officers 
and Board of Governors, were decided 
upon at the Burlesque Club House, at 
a general meeting last Monday. Henry 
C. Jacobs, President; James E. Cooper, 
Vice-President; Dan Doty, Treasurer, 
and Al Singer, Secretary, while the 
Board of Governors, occupying office 
for two years, include Sam Lewis, J. J. 
Williams, Chas. Faulk, Dan Guggen- 
heim and'Joe Emerson. 

The meeting also decided that the 
date for their annual picnic would be 
June 29, at Witzel’s Grove, College 
Point, L. I The most prominent in- 
auguration at the festivities will be 
the donation of a $10 bill to the first 
girl who is fortunate enough to catch 
and control a greasy pig for a few 
minutes. 


HILL’S PEOPLE FOR 12 SHOWS. 


The Gus Hill Enterprises announce 
12 shows for next season with the fol- 
lowing people among those engaged: 
Lillian Goldsmith, Johnny Cain, 
Blanche Newcomb, Grace Hansen, Pi- 
nard and Dudley, Robert J. Rice, Oscar 
Lloyd, William Gardner, the Tack- 
manns, Jerry Sullivan, Marty Healy, 
Lyda and Viola Kane, Ross Snow, 
Harry Kay, Sam Kelly, Effie Pearson, 
Frank Lambert, Hayes and Wynne, 
John Russell, Jr.. and Meta Caldwell. 

The shows will include two “Gus 
Hill Minstrels,” two “Odds and Ends,” 
three “Bringing Up Father,” three 
“Mutt and Jeff,” one “Hitchy Koo” and 
one “Overseas Revue.” 


MARIE CLARKE NEAR-SUICIDE. 
Chicago; June 18. 

The stock burlesque season at the 
Haymarket closed, and Marie Clarke, 
one of the ladies of the chorus, found 
time hanging heavy on her hands. 

The police came to the St. Regis 
hotel one day last week, and found 
much excitement in Miss Clarke’s 
room. There had been a row with a 
person named Percy Smitn; Marie had 
grabbed a bottle of poison and was 
about to drink it when Percy slammed 
it from her hands. Eleda, Marie’s sis- 
ter, sent in a Main 13 call and the re- 
serves, arriving, found Marie hysteri- 
cal. Cause of the attempted suicide 
is not known. 


Camp Dix on American Route. 

American wheel shows will play the 
Camp Dix Theatre at Wrightstown, 
N. J., next season. The Jersey week 
was acquired by the wheel this week, 
it having been listed as open when the 
American made up its route. 

Jimmy Powers has been engaged to 
manage the house. 


. 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. 
Engagements for next season’s 
“Behman Show” include Harry Lander, 
principal comedian ; Maudie Sparrow, 
principal woman; Ned Dandy, come- 
dian; Joe Melino, comedian; Frank 


Manning, character; Ameta Pynes, 
dancing ingenue; Clarice Lawrence, 
soubret; Harry Watson, juvenile; 


Frank Zanova, straight; and Lucille 
Virginia. 

For the Lew Kelly Show: Lew Kelly, 
principal comedian; Charles Raymond, 
straight; Arthur Putnam, comedian; 
Helen Lloyd, soubret; Harry Leewood, 
blackface; Dudley Darnworth, juve- 
nile; Annette Shaw, ingenue; Harry 
Rose, orchestra leader. __ “ 

For: J. E. Cooper’s “Sight Seers” : 
Gus Fay, principal comedian; Fred 
Nolan, comedian; Johnny Walker, ec- 
cefitric; Richard Clay, straight ; Gene 
Lord, Jewish comic; Katherine Dickey, 
prima donna; Ruth Rosemond, en- 
genue; Flo Davis, soubret; ‘Emily 
Dyer, Lillian Isabell, Sam Howard, and 
manager, Joe Edmonston. 

For “Best Show in Town”: Frank 
Hunter, comedian; Manny Koler, ec- 
centric; Harry Fisher; Charles Wes- 
son, juvenile; Lynn Canter, prima 
donna; Virginia Ware, soubret; Flos- 
sie McCloud, engenue; May McCloud, 
and manager, Louis Oberwarth. 

For J. E. Cooper’s “Victory Bellies”: 
Eddie Dale, comedian; Tom Nawn, ec- 
centric; Fred Reese, straight; Morris 
Lloyd, juvenile; Bert Lester, charac- 
ter; Franz-Marie Texas, prima donna; 
Jeannette Brown, engenue; Helen Mc- 
Ardle and Madam Davenport. Agent 
Louis Franks. 

For J. E. Cooper’s “Roseland Girls”: 
Harry Coleman, comedian; Bert Lahr, 
comedian; Ben Hilbert, character; 
Esther Delaur, prima donna; Stella 
Wood, soubret; Kitty Mitchell, en- 
genue; Mattie De Lece, Bee Darling, 
California Trio and Manager Bob Si- 
mons. 

For J. E. Cooper’s “Blue Birds” 
(American Wheel): Harry Kelly, prin- 
cipal comedian; Charles Wilkens, 
comedian; Nat Brown; Tilly Delaney, 
engenue; Helen Andrews, soubret; 
Amelia Bartoletti, dancer; Carnival 
Trio, and Agent Tom Nolan. 

With Eddie Bozo Fox’s resignation 
from the National Winter Garden 
stock burlesque for the “Monte Carlo 
Girls,” Ambark Ali replaced him in the 
stock company, downtown. 

Pearl Lawlor, late of “Broadway 
Belles,” for the prima donna role with 
Watson’s “Beef Trust.” 

Fred Dale and Billy Wainwright, for 
Hastings’ Big Show. Wainwright is 
from the Union Square burlesque stock 
company. 

Edward Cole and Joe Marks for a 
summer engagement beginning June 
23 at the Union Square stock. 

Edd Lee Wrothe, last with George 
White’s “Scandals of 1919” company, 
has been signed by Hurtig and Sea- 
mon to head their “Twentieth Century 
Maids” show. 

Florence Whitford, 
“Jazz Babies.” 

Ben Bard for the straight role in Art 
Pearson’s “Girls a la Carte.” Martha 
Pryor (formerly Ward and Pryor) has 
been signed as feature member of the 
company. . 

Margie Wilson, prima, Anna Propp, 
soubret, and McAllister and Shannon, 
comedians, resigned for “Step Lively 
Girls.” Al Watson for “Girls from 
Joyland.” 

Supporting Tom Bevo Snyder in Bar- 
ney Girard’s “Some Show” will be 
Babe Helay, Jack Williams, Ray Shan- 
nonn, Bill McIntyre and Elsie Bostel. 

Ray Leavitt, a brother of A. Doug- 
lass Leavitt (nee Abe Leavitt) was en- 
gaged by Max Spiegel for Abe Rey- 
nolds’ show immediately following his 
return from service with the A. E. F. 
Leavitt will do straight. 

Gus Kahn has been engaged to man- 
age Tom Beatty’s American wheel 
show, “Oh, Frenchy,” next season. 
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Walter James has been routed by 
the Loew Office. 





Albert James has been added to the 
staff of the Chamberlain Brown office. 
Last season he was with “The Cop- 
perhead.” 

The parents of the Klein Bros. cele- 
brated their fortieth wedding anniver- 
sary this week. On the same day the 
artists were initiated into the Elks. 


Will Bland and Co., Australian mu- 
sicians, left for England June 16 on 
the Vassari. They will open July 7 
at the New Castle, London, England, 
thence tour Paris and Brussels. 

Belle Rutland, of vaudeville, has gone 
into the cast of “Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart,” replacing Rosa Sagranada, who 
joins the Spanish Dancers from the 
Park, who go into vaudeville. 

Chas. Huber (Stetson and Huber) 
of “So Long Letty” was stuck up while 
the show was playing Kansas City. The 
gunmen drew a blank as he was carry- 
ing the lucre in his shoe. 

John: Cort is to open the new mu- 
sical show, “Just a Minute,” at At- 
lantic City, Aug. 26. The piece is 
scheduled for the Knickerbocker here, 
about a week later. 

Booth Tarkington has gone to 
Washington to attend rehearsals of 
his new play, “Clarence,” which is 
being put on at the National for a 
tryout by George C. Tyler. 

Celia Bloom leave New York for a 
three-week vacation beginning next 
Monday. This is the last week of In- 
terstate Circuit bill until the regular 
season opening next fall. 


Olga Petrova, playing Keith’s, At- 
lantic City last week, increased re- 
ceipts to such an extent that she was 
re-engaged for a return week there 
July 7. 

Irwin Irving and Barney Ward, 
vaudeville team, dissolved partnership 
last Sunday evening. The reason for 
the dissolution could not be ascer- 
tained. 


Moran and Weiser and Frank Orth 
have taken over a garage on North 
Park avenue, Philadelphia. They pro- 
pose to be open for business July 1. 
Both acts will continue in vaudeville 
however. 





Charles Felekey, head of the Or- 
pheum producing department, sailed on 
the Nieuw Amsterdam last week for 
Holland. Mr. Felekey will scout for 
material on the Continent and also in 
England. 

Jack McGowan leaves “Take It 
from Me” June 21 and will sail for 
London immediately to open at the 
Gaiety in the “Velvet Lady,” under the 
management of J. L. Sachs. Mr. Mc- 
Gowan will play the leading male role. 


Sammy White (Clayton and White) 
will be unable to appear in vaudeville 
until about September 1. The team 
were playing a club engagement last 
week and White fell over a chair, 
breaking three ribs. 


Kelso and Leighton’s trunk was 
broken open while playing the Murray 
Theatre, Richmond, Indiana, last week, 
valuables to the extent of $25 being 
removed. The act has placed a claim 
with the Gus Sun office for the amount. 


The Showmen’s League of America 
have given up their New York club 
rooms, Sixth avenue and 48th street. 
The organization will secure new 
quarters in the Times Square section 
in the fall. 

“Look Who’s Here,” the musical 
show which Max Spiegel is producing, 
is not the musical version of “Twin 
Beds.” Walter Jordan owns. the piay 
and there is only one scene in which 
twin beds appear in the musical ver- 
sion. 


Rida Johnson Young and Victor 
Herbert are at Lake Placid, N. Y., com- 
pleting the book, lyrics and score for 
“The Dream Girl,” for Edgar Mac- 
Gregor. The piece is to be a comic 
opera version of “The Road to Yes- 
terday.” 





Walter Catlett walked out of “Shu- 
bert’s Gaieties” this week when George 
Hassel joined the cast. Billy Kent 
has replaced Catlett and the show will 
open Friday night (June 20) at Atlan- 
tic City. Stan Stanley is also in the 
roster. 





The notice that Anatol Friedland and 
Hugo Hegbert were going into an act 
together isn’t a fact. The name con- 
fusion resulted from the news that 
Hugh Herbert is now identified with 
Wm. B. Friedlander’s office. Anatol 
Friedland is writing for productions. 





Olga Arnold left Lamont’s “Montana 
Five” last week when the turn was 
playing Kansas City upon receipt of 
a wire that her father had died in 
New York City. Miss Arnold has been 
replaced in the turn ,which played the 
week with four people. 


— 


Ada Patterson, in interviewing Ar- 
thur Hammerstein this week, touched 
upon his matrimonial ventures, the 
most recent of which was his mar- 
riage to Claire Nagle, who was in his 
“Tumble In” show. Mr. Hammerstein 
admitted that he might be after the 
record of Nat Goodwin. 


Herbert Corthell left the cast of 
“Tumble In” at the Selwyn last Satur- 
day, Will Philbrick succeeding him 
on Monday. The comedian drew a two 
weeks’ notice through failure to attend 
a rehearsal last week when a new 
principal (Eleanor Williams) joined 
the company. 


David Belasco leaves shortly for 
Toronto to see his new play, “Call the 
Doctor,” tried out by the Edward H. 
Robins stock company, at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre. In the cast, be- 
side Robins himself, will be Margaret 
Armstrong, June Walker and William 
A. Williams. At the present time, 
Estelle Winwood is playing the leads 
for the company. 


Johnny Turk is now with F. Ray 
Comstock as assistant and will prob- 
ably remain in the Comstock & Gest 
office in an executive capacity. Sev- 
eral months ago he was discharged 
from the army. Mr. Turk was form- 
erly with William A. Brady. Charles 
McCaull also formerly in the Brady 
office, has had charge of the Comstock 
& Elliott road attractions for the past 
two years. 


The Belmont will be renovated and 
will open in September with a season 
of French plays and musical playlets. 
The house will be known as the new 
“Theatre Parisien” and the artists will 
be imported from Paris by Richard 
C. Herndons, manager of the French 
Theatre Du Vieux Colombier, who is 
to manage the new house. Mr. Hern- 
dons has recently returned from 
France. 





Willie Solar in the last act of “A 
Lonely Romeo” at the Shubert does 
a “nance” professor, bit. Monday he 
was regaled with four letters from 
chappies requesting his autograph. 
Willie gave the notes to the stage door 
keeper as souvenirs. One of the writers 
asked where he had the frock coat 
cut, worn for the character. Gutten- 
berg hacked it out on Willie’s own ad- 
mission, which probably shook the 
chappies terribly. 


A dinner was tendered Al Darling, 
manager of Keith’s Royal Theatre, by 
Bronx admirers for his recent work 
in war drives and charity affairs, at the 
Criterion Restaurant in the Bronx. 
Among those present were Billy Gib- 
son, Benny Leonard, Street Cleaning 
Commissioner McStay, Albert Gold- 
man, Duke Darling, Louis Friedlanger, 
Ted Casey, Commissioner German and 
others. A four karat diamond ring was 
presented to Al and the dinner was fol- 
lowed by a vaudeville show and en- 
tertainment. 


The financial conditions of the usual 
summer gatherings of vaudeville ar- 
tists around 47th street are worse this 
year than ever before. Hundreds of 
artists, coming in from out-of-town, 
are flat broke, due to unsettied condi- 
tions during the season, “Flu” epidemic 
closings, and other angles. Many are 
even without abodes and depend on 
daily loans for the necessary room 
rent. The spear is out at every stop. 
One actor, who returned after a good 
season, fell for $195 in small touches 
within an hour. With the usual booze 
“takes,” added the best way to ap- 
proach the Palace building is via either 
6th or 8th avenue, taking it on the 
fly across the main street. 


Creamer and Layton have severed 
their connection with the Broadway 
Music Corporation and will confine 
their future efforts to collaboration on 
musical comedy scores and restricted 
material. Robert Dore is their per- 
sonal representative and they are at 
present working on the book lyrics 
and music for a musical comedy they 
contracted to write... “After You've 
Gone,” “Sweet Emelina My _ Gal,” 
“Sweet’n Pretty,” “Goodbye Alexan- 
der,” “Everybody’s Crazy Bout the 
Dog Gone Blues,” “Cute Little Wig- 
glin Dance,” “Twenty Years,” and 
“Wondrous Morn” are among some of 
their hits. 


After the regular show at the Palace, 
New Haven, Friday night (June 13), a 
vaudeville show was put on for “The 
Jesters’ Gambol,” the local collegian 
aggregation. The acts making the 
trip from New York were Ted Doner, 
Belle Baker, Martin and Webb, Burns 
and Kisson and Boyle and Brazil. The 
vaudeville portion of the entertain- 
ment ran until 3 a. m. and was fol- 
lowed by a banquet tendered to the 
artists at Malone’s Cafe. During the 
act of Martin and Webb the gallery- 
ites got after Tony Martin, who works 
from the audience. They were un- 
aware he was a part of the act and 
threatened to evict him, coming down 
into the orchestra to carry out the 
threat. Martin joined his partner on 
the stage and they retreated. 
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“Skigie,” when a kid a number of 
years ago, uttered childish opinions on 
vaudeville programs and these were 
published weekly in Variety under the 
boy’s nickname at that time, “Skigie.” 
Several of the old timers in vaudeville 
may recall them. While many thought 
the comment fake by some one on 
VARIETY’s staff, that was a mistaken 
impression. Now “Skigie,” grown up, 
is ready to return to VARIETY’s office. 
He left school the other day and the 
following appeared June 15 in the 
Post-Standard of Syracuse concerning 
him: 

“The silver trophy and cups emble- 
matic of leadership in athletics and 
military affairs at St. John’s School, 
Manlius, was awarded yesterday to 
Sydney Silverman, of New York. 

“Not in years has any graduate of 
the Manlius schools been honered as 
has Cadet Captain Silverman. The 
young man was captain of the foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball teams 
in his senior year and played on all 
these teams in earlier years. 

“Silverman was commander of 
Company C at Manlius which won 
the competitive drill test Friday 
morning. This contest is one of the 
events in the school years and rivalry 
among the various companies is keen. 
The judges were regular army officers. 

“Members of Captain Silverman’s 
company presented him with a silver 
loving cup soon after the judges an- 
nounced the result of the contest. 
The name of each member of the 
company is engraved on the cup. Un- 
der his command Company C also 
won two other competitive drills. 

“It is not surprising, in view of his 
record in athletics and military af- 
fairs that Captain Silverman is popo- 
lar among his colleagues at Manlius. 
He is secretary of the senior class 
and president of Adelphi Club.” 





The following appeared in a recent 
issue of the Philadelphia “Record :” 


A Word to Vaudeville Managers. 


As the managers of amusement 
houses are responsible morally and 
legally for the character of the enter- 
tainments they present to their patrons 
it is high time to direct their atten- 
tion to a new form of indecency which 
seems to be securing a foothold upon 
the vaudeville stage. We refer to the 
efforts of cheap actors to get an oc- 
casional laugh from the ignorant or 
the unthinking by introducing into 
their tiresome sketches slurring allus- 
ions to the President of the United 
States. 

Complaints have reached “The Rec- 
ord” from varied sources of outrage- 
ous violations of propriety in this re- 
spect. Theatrical entertainments are 
not given for the purpose of encourag- 
ing Bolshevism or inculcating disre- 
gard for and contempt of authority, 
and when they are perverted to these 
ends they constitute an affront to de- 
cent citizenship which is sure to be 
hotly resented. A certain latitude of 
discussion, too often abused, is per- 
missible in political meetings and in 
party organs; but some of the stage 
slurs upon the President are too of- 
fensive for even the most un-American 
newspaper published in this city to 
print, and there is no reason why, pub- 
lic entertainers, of however low a type, 


should be allowed to indulge their al-. 
leged wit to an extent denied to Red '' 


orators or the near-Red press. 

In this matter no partisanship is 
involved. By virtue of his office the 
President of the United States is re- 
spected by people who do not agree 
with his political policies nor approve 
of his administrative acts, and law- 
abiding citizens of all parties are out- 
raged when he is made the butt of 
vile aspersion by rotten actors. 

“The Record” believes that the man- 
ages of the houses where this sort 
of thing is indulged in do not know 
what is going on under their noses, 
and that to call their attention to the 
matter will suffice to put a stop to it. 
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METHODISTS SPEND $500,000 FOR 


HUGE CENTENARY CELEBRATION 





Biggest Musical Festival Since Peace Jubilee in Boston in 1872. 
Opens Today in Columbus at Coliseum. Biblical 
Spectacle, with Chorus of 4,000 and Orchestra of 
1,000. Sleeping Tents for 70,000 on Scene. 





Columbus, O., June 18. 

The Methodist Centenary Celebration 
opens here at the Colisium on Friday. 
It is to commemorate the beginning 
of the present missionary system ot 
the Methodist Church, which was in- 
augurated 100 years ago. The event 
is to last until July 13, with daily per- 
formances of a huge Biblical spectacle 
and a tremendous musical festival, 
which is to be the biggest in history 
since the famous Peace Jubilee which 
was held in Boston in 1872. On that 
occasion tremendous cannon were 
used to furnish the bass notes for the 
playing of the massed musicians: of 
the world. 

Arrangements have been made here 
for the housing of 70,000 people under 
tents during the length of the clebra- 
tion. The performances at the Coliseum 
were financed by the Methodist-Church, 
which appropriated $500,000. Livingston 
Platt, of New York, supervised the 
production and the spectacle. There is 
to be a chorus of 4,000 voices and an 
orchestra of 1,000, there being one se- 
lection in which 125 trombones alone 
have solo work. 

Kingsbury Foster handled the detail 
of the leading singers for the festivai 
and Theodore Carl, tenor; Bernard 
Farguson, baritone; Helen Newitt, so- 
prano and Viola Ellis,ycontralto are to 
have the leading roles. 

The Coliseum has a seating capacity 
of 25,000 and the executive committee 
for the Church believes that the orig- 
inal $500,000 appropriated for the cele- 
bration spectacle here will be returned 
many times to the coffers of the or- 
ganization. 

In addition to the spectacle appro- 
priation there has been 000 al- 
lotted for the financing of a motion 
eeiere enterprise to take scenes in 

alestine. Ten picture productions of 
a Biblical nature are to be made, each 
to cost $30,000. 





ZIEGFELD BONDS AGENCIES. 


Despite that prior to the opening 
of the “Follies” in New York Fio Zieg- 
feld stated he would not do business 
with any oi the theatre ticket agencies, 
a “buy” was concluded between the 
manager and six of the agencies for 
seats. Ziegfeld states he exacted a 
bond _of $10,000 from each of the 
agencies that he is doing business with, 
under which the brokers agree that 
they will not exact a premium of more 
than 50 cents a ticket from the public. 

The agencies included in the “buy” 
are McBride, Tyson Co., Tyson & Co., 
Tyson & Bro., Leo Newman and Louis 
Cohen. The Broadway and the United 
agencies remained out. The sale to the 
six agencies is about 520 seats a night 
for the lower floor, of which 60 per 
cent. of the seats are in the first ten 
rows, where the scale calls for $3.50 
a seat. The balance of 40 per cent. 
is back of the first ten rows, in the 
$3 section. 

Tuesday, after the bonding precau- 
tion had been taken, several of the 
brokers admitted to the bonding, while 
others included in the list said they 
did not have to bond themselves, as 
“their word” was sufficient. 

At that, several agencies, not those 
in the list of bonded ones, were quot- 
ing as high as $7.50 and $10 a seat for 
performances of the “Follies” for this 
week. At one agency, seats were offered 


for the Wednesday night performance 
at $7.50 a seat, and snapped up. 

The opening night found a general 
scarcity of “Follies” seats along the 
street, although several pair did show 
up about 7 o’clock in the evening, and 
they were pounced on at $100 a pair. 
Ziegfeld handled all of the seats for 
the opening performance personally 
taking the entire orchestra floor and 
the first eight rows of the balcony 
out of the box office and alotting tiem. 
The box office was not permitted to 
handle any orders for the opening 
night. The result was a combination 
“grand opera and Palm Beach” open- 
ing, with the society column of the 
Herald playing yp the social notables 
present. 

Under the new scale that is in force 
for this season of the “Follies” at the 
Amsterdam, the house will hold about 
$4,400 a performance for the six even- 
ing shows, and the matinees, with the 
business somewhat off should at least 


bring the gross on the week to almost 
$29,000. 


“LADY IN RED” TO STOP. 


“The Lady in Red” is due to stop at 
the Lyric on Saturday, indications 
early in the week being that the piece 
would not stick out the eight weeks 
rental period. This is the sixth week 
of the piece. Adele Rowland with- 
drew from the show last Saturday, be- 
ing replaced by Ruth Mitchell, who 
did a stuttering bit and drew atten- 
tion from first nighters. Tom Rich- 
ards the singing lead also left the 
cast. 

Due into the Lyric July 7 is Com- 
stock & Gest’s “Welcome Home.” It will 
be the first of the plays with returned 
soldier plots which have been prepar- 
ing and is being drawn in to be the 
first in the field. 

Another Comstock and Gest show is 
due at the Lyric in the fall, it being 
the pretentious “The Light of' the 
World,” which was opened out of 
town under thé title of “Through the 
Ages.” It is a drama of the Passion 
Play and requires a large stage. 


POLLOCK’S SPEED PLAY. 


Channing Pollock completed a play 
under order from A. H. Woods in 21 
days. He read the script to the pro- 
ducer last Sunday, having completed 
it in exactly the time that was stip- 
ulated when the order was given. Pol- 
lock had an idea, he told it to Woods. 
Woods liked the idea and ordered that 
the play be written in three weeks. 
Pollock did the job. The title is “A 
Room at the Ritz.” 


ACTORS’ GUILD OFFICERS. 


The Catholic Actors’ Guild held the 
meeting at the Hotel Astor on Tues- 
day marking the end of the fifth year 
of the organization. Brandon Tynan 
was re-elected president. Other of- 
ficers chosen were: First vice-presi- 
dent, Gene Buck; second vice-presi- 
dent, Peter McElligot; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Henry Miller; fourth 
vice-president, Miss’ ‘Elizabeth Mar- 
bury; treasurer, the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith; chairman executive committee, 
Justice Victor J. Dowling; recording 
secretary, Mrs. C. J. Gallagher; social 
secretary, Mrs. M. P. Faulk. 


ANOTHER “AMERICAN” BOOST. 


The New York American is going to 
inaugurate another boost in rates for 
theatrical advertising by Sept. 1. The 
rate was recently raised to 90 cents 
a line from 75 cents. At that time all 
the theatres cut their advertising to 
a minimum. After a series of con- 
ferences between the representatives 
of Wm. R. Hearst and the managers 
an arrangement was effected wherby 
th “American” would reteive the same 
amount of money as was spent by the 
managers in the “Times.” 

Under the new rate to become effec- 
tive in September all of the theatres 
that give the American full copy will 
get the benefit of the 90 cent rate, 
those that cut the copy to less than 
what the other papers receive will 
have to pay $1 a line for their space. 

Last week Victor H. Polachek, who 
has been the publisher of the “Amer- 
ican,” resigned from the Hearst organ- 
ization to take effect next month. 

The “Telegram” has increased the 
price of its Sunday evening edition 
during the last two weeks, getting five 
cents a copy on the streets for the 
paper instead of three cents as hereto- 
fore. The Sunday edition of the “Tele- 
gram” was always made its big the- 
atrical number of the week and for 
more than a year it has been usuafly 
receiving full page advertising copy 
for the pictures playing the three big 
New York houses. 

On a card which has been issued by 
the “American” the daily rate is given 
as 66 2-3 cents a line, the Sunday rate 
at $1, with a proviso of “Full Copy 
Discount, 10 per cent.” The further in- 
formation is that “by full copy is meant 
as many agate lines of advértising as 
is given to any other mornihg or Sun- 
day newspaper every day.” 

The rate card also informs the man- 
agers as to the minimum space that 
will be accepted. It must be “the 
equivalent amount of appropriation at 
New York ‘American’ rates as is appro- 
priated for advertising in any other 
morning or Sunday paper.” The new 
rate is to become effective September 1. 


LOUISE DRESSER’S CASE UP. 


The action for $50,000 damages, 
brought by Louise Dresser against 
Henry W. Savage and Klaw & Erlan- 
ger was on the Supreme Court, New 
York City, calendar early this wek, 
set for trial. Many witnesses were 
served with subpoenas by both sides. 

Miss Dresser asked damages through 
a fall sustained on the stage of the 
Amsterdam Theatre while appearing in 
“Have a Heart.” The show was Sav- 
age’s and the theatre Kiaw & Erlan- 
ger’s. Miss Dresser slipped on a 
grognd cloth, breaking her ankle and 
arm. She was off the stage for one 
year as a result of the accident, spend- 
ing most of that time at Mrs. Alston’s 
Sanatorium. When the accident oc- 
curred Miss Dresser was recéiving 
$750 as weekly salary. 


MYSTERY AD. 


A mystery advertisement announc- 
ing the appearance in October of one, 
Henry Reece in “Lady Jane” at the 
Morosco recently, has been unsolved. 
Such an “adv” was telephoned to the 
dailies, some person informing the 
various newspaper offices that he was 
speaking from the J. P. Muller agency. 
The Morosco office denied any knowl- 
edge of the attraction and responsibil- 
ity for the insertion and sent letters 
to all the dailies stating that unless 
advertising came through the agency 
in the regular manner, it would not be 
responsible for the bills. Whoever 
phoned the “adv” was apparently aware 
that at times late copy is telephoned 
to the papers, but that is very seldom 
done. 

Only one of the large dailies “fell” 
for the phoned order though the in- 
sertion appeared but one day. 


HARRIS STILL IN DISPUTE. 


The mix-up regarding possession of 
the Harris Theatre has been partially 
cleared up since last week, but the 
affair has not yet been settled. “The 
Spreading Evil” film continues to ex- 
hibit there, now in its third week. 
Judge Tierney did not make the in- 
junction restraining the opening of the 
mystery farce, “Who Did It,” per- 
manent late last week when the ad- 
journed proceedings were heard. 

There was no further move on the 
part of Herman Moss, against whom 
a suit in conversion comes up next 
week, nor of Walter N. Lawrence, 
manager of the show. The latter 
withdrew from the muddle and de- 
cided to open at the Belmont Tuesday. 
This was the house originally planned 
for the piece. Two premiere dates had 
been previously arranged, 

The backers of the “Evil” picture 
continue in charge of the Harris box 
office, banking the total receipts to 
be retained against the $1,200 put up 
with Moss as a guarantee of the pic- 
ture remaining for four weeks. 


PLOHN & LEVY TO PRODUCE. 


Pjohn & Levy, who for the past sev- 
eral seasons have been offering dupli- 
cate aftractions in one-night territory, 
are to debut as producers in the fall in 
association with Rudolph Friml and 
Otto Harbeck who are writing a new 
operetta. 

The piece is being adapted from a 
picture feature called “Miss Washing- 
ton, Jr.” in which Marguerite Clark 
was featured. 

The show, which is due to open at 
the Cohan in October, will have Vi- 
vienne Siegel in the lead and there are 
to be a number of roles calling for 
girl players of between sixteen and 
seventeen years of age. Also in the 
cast will be W. J. Ferguson, who re- 
cently celebrated his 73rd birthday. 





JOLSON ENDING SEASON. 


Boston, June 18. 

“Sinbad” ends its record-breaking 
run at the Boston Opera House Satur- 
day, the show stopping then for the 
season, with late August slated for a 
resumption of the road tour with 
Philadelphia the probable re-opening 
point. Aside from the Washington en- 
gagement (two weeks) this is the only 
city except New York that the Jolson 
show has played. 

Al Jolson was out of the cast last 
week for several days, going to New 
York, but he returned this week. Er- 
nest Hare substituted for him. 


MULLER ENLARGING OFFICES. 


The J. P. Muller advertising agency, 
which specializes entirely in amuse- 
ment advertising is celebrating its 17th 
anniversary by enlarging the offices 
and installing an enlarged art depart- 
ment and a special room for visiting 
press agents to work in. 

The floor space in the Candler build- 
ing has been doubled and the staff of 
the office includes, in addition to J. P. 
Muller, Herman J. Schnittger, J. A. 
Benjamin, Frank Hughes, Miss Fannie 
Cohen, Mrs. A. H. Hoffman, H. F. C. 
Schaeffer, C. B. Spalding and Lawrence 
Weiner. L. B. Bird will have charge of 
the art department. 

J. B. Muller stated this week that the 
amount spent by the theatre managers 
in New York annually on advertising 
exceeds $3,000,000. 


“NO BODY’S BOY” FOR LONDON. 

“No Body’s Boy” is the title of a new 
musical production that is to be pre- 
sented in London at the Garrick The- 
atre during the week of July 7. It 
will be presented by the J. L. Sacks, 
Ltd., who obtained the rights to the 
production from Arthur Voegtlin. The 


piece was written by two American au- 
thors. 
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BROADWAY’S SUMMER SEASON ON? 
WITH FLOCK OF MUSICAL SHOWS 





The 1918-19 Theatrical Year Finishes. 
Attractions Still Holding On. 


Few Dramatic 
Fifteen Musical 


Productions Now Holding Forth. 
“Follies” Open This Week. 





The continuance of cool weather last 
week jumped business along Broadway 
from fifty to a hundred per cent. and 
accompanied a return of confidence of 
an“open” summer and a record num- 
ber of houses operating. The 1918-19 
season is about through and was 
through a week ago. The hits are 
sticking it out to good pickings but 
those attractions which were coasting 
along with the tide of the exceptional 
season are for the most part out of 
the running. Around fourteen of such 
plays have exited within the past two 
weeks and others will exit with the 
coming of July. But the weeding out 
processes, hastened by the recent warm 
spell, helped straighten the lines. Sev- 
eral attractions are now playing close 
to the cushion, for at this time of the 
year with reduced salaries the operat- 
ing costs are at a minimum. Also the 
pooling of house and attraction is 
keeping a few in, for that is a welcome 
arrangement at the end of the season 
when any money coming into the aver- 
age house is looked on as velvet, off- 
setting the rent which is usually 
charged off before the end of May. 

Of the twenty-eight attractions grac- 
ing the late June boards, fifteen are 
musical pieces, counting the two roof 
shows. This preponderance bears out 
the prediction of the spring regarding 
the influx and bidding for summer 
money that formerly was left to three 
or four houses. Of the musical plays 
about half are new offerings and the 
list is to be increased by two within 
a fortnight, the Shuberts’ “Gaieties” 
coming into the 44th Street about the 
first of the month and the “Greenwich 
Village Follies,” opening cold down in 
the Village next Tuesday evening. _ 

The additions, however, will be more 
than offset by withdrawals. Due to 
stop this week are “The Lady in the 
Red,” at the Lyric and “Take It From 
Me,” at the Central. The former will 
be the first of the summer shows to 
stop. The others stand a rather good 
chance. George White’s “Scandals” 
is doing well at the Liberty and de- 
spite dope the opening of Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies” failed to hurt the White show 
thus far. The piece isn’t all that it 
should be but may fool form and work 
out a moderately good run. “She’s A 
Good Fellow” is strong in the going at 
the Globe, but the real strength of the 
summer musical shows outside of the 
“Follies” is shown at the Shubert with 
Lew Fields in “A Lonely Romeo.” The 
demand runs next to the Ziegfeld affair 
and the ticket agencies have loaded up 
on the attraction. “La La Lucille” runs 
along fairly at the Henry Miller, handi- 
capped by being away from Broadway. 

To be figured with the summer music- 
al offerings must be “The Royal Vaga- 
bond,” the class of the past season’s 
productions, “Listen Lester,” which has 
done wonders at the Knickerbocker (a 
house but partially tenanted for two 

seasons) and “The Better ’Ole” which 
moves over to the Booth from the 

Cort. The other musical shows are 

swinging with the wind and several 
will probably shut up with the first 
crack of more hot weather. But the 
line-up of current and coming attrac- 
tions shows that the prediction of a 
score or more theatres running through 
the summer is practically assured. 

Among the non-musical stickers 


“East Is West” leads’ at the Astor. 
“Lightnin’” is running second at the 


Gayety. It is claimed that the attrac- 
tion has yet to play to any empty seats 
and that the play will not only go 
through the summer, but holdover for 
the fall. The two Belasco pieces, “Dad- 
dies” and “Dark Rosaleen,” respective- 
ly, at the Lyceum and Belasco are run- 
ning along to good business with the 
runs made indefinite. “John Ferguson” 
down in the Garrick appears to be pull- 
ing good business though not in the 
measure claimed. It changes its clos- 
ing time almost weekly. “Up In Ma- 
bel’s Room” holds on nicely at the 
Eltinge but “Please Get Married” at 
the Fulton is not so safe for continu- 
ance. “39 East” at the Broadhurst and 
“A Little Journey” still at the Vander- 
bilt have a fair chance and an attempt 
will be made to keep the latter running 
into July. “Friendiy Enemies” should 
complete a year’s run at the Hudson 
next month and will probably stop at 
that time. 


The week’s new offerings are the 
“Follies” at the New Amsterdam and 
“Who Did It,” a delayed mystery farce 
which debuted at the Belmont Tuesday 
and stands littie chance judging from 
the reviews in the dailies. The Zieg- 
feld show is regarded as the strong- 
est yet, it being the thirteenth annual 
edition. The boost in the scale to $3.50 
top for the first ten rows is not figured 
to interfere with the business in spite 
of this season’s increase in opposing 
summer pieces, 


The general business along Broad- 
way remains about as good this week 
as last, but $11,000 and $12,000 weeks 
are no longer the rule. The older 
musical shows are running around $9,- 
000 with the other plays getting pro- 
portionately less. 

The Spanish Opera Company, due in- 
to the Cort with a version of “The 
Merry Widow,” failed to materialize. 
To be added to last week’s withdrawals 
is “The Woman in Room 13,” which left 
the Republic. The show fared well af- 
ter moving over from the Booth some 
weeks ago, but the hot spell was the 
exit cue. 

The summer has finally had the ef- 
fect of eliminating a number of “buys” 
that the brokers had for the current 
shows. This week there are eight 
still running, with one of these to fin- 
ish tomorrow night and another a 
week hence. They are “La, La Lu- 
cille” at the Miller, which ends this 
Saturday night, and “The Scandals of 
1919” at the Liberty, which finishes a 
week later. The biys for “Tumble In” 
and “Listen Lester” ran out last Sat- 
urday night, and were not renewed, 
neither will those for the two earlier 
mentioned attractions be extended by 
the brokers. 


For the “Scandals” show George 
White, the producer, had an oppor- 
tunity to arrange a “buy” with the 
brokers for eight weeks prior to the 
opening of the attraction on tour. 
This he refused; later after the show 
opened in New York the brokers took 
seats for four weeks only. 


Those “buys” still running are “The 
Royal Vagabond” (Cohan & Harris); 
“Lightnin’” (Gaiety); “She’s a Good 
Fellow” (Globe); “La, La, Lucille” 
(Miller); “Scandals of 1919” (Liberty); 
“A Lonely Romeo” (Shubert); “Monte 
Cristo, Jr.” (Winter Garden) and the 
“Follies” (New Amsterdam), which 
came in this week. 


CLEVELAND FRANCHISE PASSING. 


The Syndicate franchise for Cleve- 
land is to pass into other hands next 
season, after being held by Augustus 
F. Hartz for 25 years. The passing of 
the franchise will also mark the elimi- 
nation of the Euclid Avenue from the 
list of theatres that are playing reg- 
ular attractions. Mr. Hartz is going 
to retire from show business and the 
new franchise holder for the town 
will be Robert MacLaughlin, who will 
have the management of a new the- 
atre which is being built there. 

The Euclid avenue house is on prop- 
erty that is owned by the Mark Hanna 
Estate and the rental of the theatre 
has been $20,000 annually for the house 
itself and $8,000 for the property which 
is used for the lobby to the house. The 
Shubert house in the town is the Co- 
lonial of which F. Ray Comstock is 
the nominal lessee and the rental of 
that theatre is said to be $20,000 per 
annum. 

It is understood that Robert Mac- 
Laughlin immediately after the fact 
became known that the Euclid Avenue 
was to be torn down and an office 
building built on the site, got in touch 
with some local capital and obtained 
assurances that they would build a 
theatre for him providing he could oh 
tain the K. & E. franchise for the 
town. Then the war came along and 
stopped both the Winton and Mac- 
Laughlin deals. 

This spring, however, MacLaughlin 
again became active regarding his the- 
atre venture and again got capital to 
back him and closed a contract with 
Erlanger for the K. & E. routed shows 
to be placed in his house beginning 
with the season of 1920-21. The new 
franchise is for a period of 25 years, 
or until the season of 1945. 

At present MacLaughlin, in associa- 
tion with F. Ray Comstock, is con- 
ducting a stock company for the sum- 
mer at the Colonial and trying out 
several plays which he has written. 


HITCHCOCK’S “HITCHIE KOO.” 


Raymond Hitchcock arrived in New 
York from London Sunday last and 
this week started preparations for a 
new edition of “Hitchie Koo,” in which 
it is understood A. L. Erlanger will be 
largely interested. The new show is 
not expected to be ready until late in 
the summer. 

Mr. Hitchcock attended the extra 
showing of the Lambs Gambol at the 
Hippodrome Sunday night. Called to 
the stage he said that he had come 
3,000 miles to aid in putting the Gam- 
bol over, then auctioned a souvenir 
program for $200, letting the memento 


go on the second bi 
Hitchcock appeared he second 
edition of “Hullo America” it-London. 


Since his arrival from London, 
Hitchcock has engaged 17 girls for the 
new version of “Hitchy Koo,” which 
George V. Hobart is writing. Ruth 
Mitchell, who has taken Adele Row- 
land’s place in “The Red Lady,” will 
probably head the list of principals. 


“YOU'LL LIKE IT” FOR ROAD. 


“You'll Like It,” a musical revue 
which had a very brief and very un- 
successful appearance at the Playhouse, 
Chicago, recently, is to be sent on the 
road next season with Arthur West 
featured. B. D. Berg, who was one of 
the sponsors of the show has arranged 
to buy the production but there will 
be an entirely new book and score. 
Berg arrived in New York this week 
with his flyweight designer, Joe Bur- 
rowes, in tow, the object being to 
engage talent for the tour. He is also 
arranging for the new book and music. 
Ballard MacDonald is mentioned for 
the latter. 


FAN SAN 











CASE FOR PRODUCERS. 


When Walter Catlett withdrew from 
the cast of the forthcoming Shuberts 


“Gaieties of 1919” (renamed trom “Bing, 


Bang, Boom”) last week and William 
Kent replaced him, it brought objec- 
tions from Arthur Hammerstein, who 
has Kent under contract for this and 
next season. The comedian walked 
out of “Somebody’s Sweetheart” some 
weeks ago, but Mr. Hammerstein 
stated that the option on his services 
for next season had been exercised. 

Hammerstein through his attorney, 
Alfred Beekman, of the office of 
House, Grossman & Vorhaus, has 
taken’up the matter which, unless ad- 
justed, may lead to injunction proceed- 
ings restraining Kent from appearing 
in the “Gaieties.” 

The Hammerstein office stated that 
it did not object to Kent’s appearance 
in “Gaieties” but that guarantees must 
be made ensuring his return to the 
Hammerstein attractions at the start 
of next season. 

The by-laws of the new Producing 
Managers’ Association provide against 
a manager engaging an actor: who is 
under contract with a fellow member 
of the organization. That is one of 
the principles upon which brought the 
managers together. Bonds to the 
amount of $10,000 have been filed by 
members of the association guarat- 
teeing their adherence to the by-laws. 

Unless the Kent case is settled it 
will be the first one for the producers 
to consider, 


LEADING MAN No. 3. 


ane June 18. 
A third leading man has been en- 
gaged for the short and eventful run 
of “A Sleepless Night.” Ernest Gien- 
dinning was on the job when the show 
arrived at the Studebaker three weeks 
ago. A week later Gordon Morris took 
the part. 

This week, with the show moving to 
the Woods, Morris goes out and Don- 
ald Gallaher, who has had a minor role 
in the piece, has been advanced to the 
leading part. 


WHITESIDE’S PLAY NEXT SEASON. 


Walker Whiteside will appear next 
year in a stage version of “The Mas- 
ter cf Ballantrae,” the celebrated novel 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Lloyd Osborne, Stevenson’s stepson, 
owns the rights, and assisted in mak- 
ing the dramatization. 


ROMBERG TO PRODUCE. 


Sigmund Romberg, who in the past 
has been identified with the musical 
end of numerous Winter Garden pro- 
ductions, is to start producing on his 
own. accord. Last week a company 
was formed by him and Max R. Wilner, 
of Yiddish theatre fame, with a cap- 
ital of $15,000 for the presentation of 
musical ,productions. ; 





Hip Has No Street Number. 


The Hippodrome was informed by a 
city department last week that there 
were no street numbers on the 43rd 
street side of the building and that 
such omission laid the management 
open to a fine of $150. 

The specific missing number was that 
which belonged over the galler 
trance. It was finaily determined that 
the missing number was 51 West 43rd 
street. 

The Hip has been built for 14 years 
and the necessity of a street number, 
until last week, never was discovered 
by the city. 


Lawford in “Too Many Husbands.” 

Ernest Lawford has been signed by 
A. H. Woods for “Too Many Hus- 
bands,” by W. Somerset Maughm. 
Kenneth Douglas will be in it. Clif- 
ford Brooke comes from London to 
stage the piece. It opens August 4 
at Atlantic City, and comes to the 
Hudson, Aug. 11. 
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HONEYMOON TOWN. 


Chicago, June 18. 

After a dozen or more New Yorkers and 
other aliens had claimed Chicago productions 
here this year, hoping that this home-loving 
town would rise to the phony bait, at last 
came along a real Chicago production, made 
in Chicago by a Chicagoan, and not since 
the history-old locally-producted Singer hits 
in the same house, the La Salle, has the loop 
evinced such spontaneous enthusiasm or looked 
at a snappier entertainment than Boyle Wool- 
folk’s “‘Honeymoon Town.” , 

Only a sharpshooting ‘“‘tab” shark like Wool- 
folk could have assembled such a_ chorus, 
fresh as pippins and yet deft in professional 
technique. The dozen assorted dolls kept the 
works buzzin’ and beautiful. The scenery car- 
ried four set cottages in one scene, a magnifi- 
cent studio apartment burrowed with gee-gaws, 
such as practical lifts, and two transformations 
which, while not as cleverly masked as they 
might have been, will be startling when the 
lighting effects are perfected. 

Bernard Granville carried the lead, a hun- 
dred per cent. comedy juvenile role, and on 
this stage, where he scored the first triumph 
of his iife, he put over the biggest hit he 
has ever known. Dorothy Brenner, vaudeville 
singer, whose specialty has been imitations, 
shouldered the prima donna honors with sur- 
prising results, looking bewitching, handling 
the two big ballad numbers Hike the Fritzi 
Scheff of old. 

Roy Atwell, as a breezy real estate swindler 
and all-around crook, hit it off at times and 
slowed up some of the scenes at others, due 
largely to his part rather than te his own 
shortcomings. 

The Seok is by Will M. Hough. Hough 
appropriated most of it, and mostly from him- 
self, as he pieced in bits from al! the shows 
and most of the ‘‘tabs” he had ever written. 
The dialogue is too long and soppy with puns 
and punctured with gags that take too long to 
establish, but the story is a dandy and never 
loses interest for a second. Hough’s lyrics 
are masterly—the best he ever wrote. The 
tunes are credited to Byron Gay and Felix 
Rice, who contributed a respectable, but not 
sensational general score, and Millen Schwartz- 
wald, who is dismissed with an added line 
in the program as the composer of two inci- 
dental numbers, is the creator of two big 
song hits, though the principal whistling tunes 
come from the acceded ones. 

Enthusiasm ran in mountains of applausé, 
and Woolfolk deserved it because he did Chi- 
cago and the stage credit in going the limit 
everywhere. No piker’s portion did he blow, 
for the show would answer a Ziegfeld bank- 
roll and a Dillingham sincerity, not lavish, 

t rich. 

“* result shows discretion and fine taste 
rather than an attempt to ahock the world with 
1 outlay. 

SS ew fits the house, the weather and 
the town, and it proves what can be done 
in the Midwest by one who is on the level 
with the Midwest, and this region will not 
fail to respond in kind. Lait. 


“aA YOUNG MAN’S FANCY” OVER. 


Washington, June 18. 

Registering still another success, the George 
Cc. Tyler Co. at the National produced tor the 
first time last night John T. McIntyre’s A 
Young Man’s Fancy,” a whimsical and fan- 
tastical play, both beautifully written and 
wonderfully well played. Taking for his sub- 
ject one of the most difficult themes in stage 
craft, which to make successful, the author 
must possess an imagination that is both rich 
in fancy and delicate in whimsical quality. 
That Mr. McIntyre has all these attributes 
and has made them touch fingers with reality 
was conceded by al! of the local critics, who 
acclaimed the play in most glowing terms. 

The story has to do with a wealthy young 
esthete, a poet ignorant of the world and some- 
what tired of it. Fate and Fancy lead him 
one evening away from his customary haunts 
through the park and takes him into the shop- 
ping district. As he passes a shop window 
his romantic, imaginative eye is attracted by 
a beautiful wax model displaying a simple 
frock. The poet has never known love, has 
never even touched a woman’s hand, and sud- 
denly he becomes in love with love. He creates 
a whole world of people to act and think and 
do as he would have them. Much of his 
family is extravagant, almost grotesque, but 
always there is a fleeting touch of pathos 
which envelopes the lonesome youth, who hav- 
ing never felt the urge of spring through his 
veins before, does not know how to make the 
heroine of his dreams give him aught but 
pallid kisses because he cannot even imagine 
them. 

The poet is somewhat of an egotist, re- 
ceiving with becoming modesty the showers of 
praise, which in his imagination are bestowed 
upen him by the people of his fancy; he rails 
at the suspicions of those who misjudge his 
far:y's heroine. Finally, so strong has be- 
come his desire for the woman of his fancy, 
that he cannot bring her to him through the 
impalpable air any more, and it is necessary 
for him to have before him the waxen image. 

The deftness with which the author weaves 
reality into fancy, and brings a real presence 
into heart and arms of the poet, is, to quote 
the ‘‘Post,”’ “a truly notable achievement in 
the art of story-telling.” 

Lynn Fontanne, in the double role of the 
wax model and reality, is really remarkable. 
She gives an artistic performance that is 
beautifully drawn, the delicacy, captivating 
lightness and ethereal quality displayed as the 
waxen model and the dignity and grace dis- 
played as the real personage earning for her 
the unstinted praise of the exceptionally large 
audience. 

Alfred Lunt, as the poet, had added another 





characterization to his Washington appear- 
ances that was thoroughly enjoyed. His work 
in the comedy scenes were entirely free from 
over-emphasis. 

The supporting cast is an exceptionally 
long one, and the third production of this 
company brings to Mr. Tyler another suc- 
cess. 


“HE AND SHE.” 
Baltimore, June 18. ‘ 

Rachei Crothers wrote and staged ‘“‘He and 
She,” which had its premiere last night at 
the Auditorium Theatre. The play deals in 
detail with the question as to whether or not 
it is possible for the so-called “new woman, 
in other words, a woman seriously occupied 
in any profession other than that of looking 
to the welfare of her family and attending the 
multitudinous duties of a wife and a mother, 
can possibly be “happy; though married.’ 
Also whether it is possible for such a woman 
to keep on with her profession and not be- 
come 80 engrossed in it that, without her 
knowledge, husband, children and home 
gradually become secondary considerations 
and ambition occupies first place in her affec- 
tion. 

Tom Herford and his wife, Ann, are sculp- 
tors, happy and proud in the possession of 4 
sixteen-year-old daughter. They are living 
proof that a man and woman can be happily 
married, though both spend the day working 
in the studio with never a thought of home 
duties. The daughter, Millicent, is a student 
at a fashionable boarding-school. 

Along comes trouble in the guise of a biess- 
ing. Tom has submitted a sketch for a frieze 
in a contest for a $100,000 price. He con- 
siders it his masterpiece, his supreme effort. 
His wife also enters the contest, but with lit- 
tle thought of winning the prize. However, the 
Fates are sitting crosslegged for Tom—and 
the $100,000 goes to Ann. 

Tom tries to make believe he is happy and 
proud, but it won’t go. After all he is just a 
man. He refuses to accept any of his wife's 
money and a large sized rub impends. The 
crash, however, comes in the hurried return 
from boarding-school of Millicent. She has 
come home to be married to the nice boy who 
runs the autobus at the school. While mother 
has been modeling statuettes, daughter has 
been submitting to hugs and kisses in the arbor 
at school at night. When she realizes the 
danger that faced her child the motherhood 
within Ann surges to the fore, she stifles her 
artistic ambitions, lets the $100,000 slip 
through her fingers and takes her baby abroad. 

Miss Crothers has written an interesting 
play, but she is guilty of what some people 
say is woman’s besetting sin, too much talk. 
The first act is not so much of a drama as a 
debate. Of course one realizes that the author 
must present her basic argument and ex- 
position in this act, which is difficult work. 
One scene in which Tom, Ann and her father, 
an old-fashioned fellow, argue for and against 
the modern working matron, because of its 
length and air of argument, gets perilously 
near to boredom. A playwright, to present 
an argument, must do it in story form and 
cover up his tracks mighty well. 

But in the main “He and She” is well con- 
structed, as one would expect, as Miss Crothers 
is probably our most successful woman writer 
for the stage. But it must be confessed that 
the dialog as a whole is not up to the Crothers 
standard. One splendid bit of writing is the 
scene between Ann and Milicent, when the 
daughter describes her wooing by the chauffeur. 
It is deftly done, and Miss Crothers makes 
her audience feel how. near to the fire of dis- 
grace the little child really was. 

The cast is satisfactory. Cyril Keightley 
gives a workmanlike performance in the role 
of Tom, and Miss Crothers does well enough 
as Ann, but she fails to dig down deep in the 
scene between her and her daughter which is 
mentioned above. Faire Binney weakens this 
scene, too, by her amateurish touch. This is 
Miss Binney’s first part, and, considering that 
fact, her work merits praise. Margaret 
Vivian Johnson made the part of Daisy Her- 
ford, a girl content to be just a wife and a 
mother, very lifelike. Saxon King, Ethel 
Cozzens and Albert Brunning are acceptable. 


THE DEVIL’S DANCE. 


Atlantic City, June 18. 

“The Devil's Dance,” a new comedy by 
George H. Atkinson, was given its premiere 
at the Apollo, Monday, and met with a mixed 
reception, a part of the audience finding it 
hilarious to a keen degree, another but casual- 
ly entertaining, and still another voting it 
confusing both in theme and treatment. 

The author, who has been an executive of 
Klaw & Erlanger and other producing man- 
agers for many years, starts out with a cap- 
ital idea, but the concensus of judgment of 
the critical who sat in is that the idea mush- 
roomed, and got clear away from the control 
of its daddy. 

This idea attacks through the optics of 
Satire the theory that “every living human 
being is in wrong!” In short, that the world 
in its human material is composed wholly of 
misfits, and that it is this universality of 
round pegs rattling around in square holes 
that causes all the trouble that gets into the 
newspapers and the Peace League Treaties. 

Making the lives of three girls and one man 
the principal mediums for his exposition, the 
playwright aims to show by the three girls 
and this man that the human animal is really 
but haif conscious most of the time and whol- 
ly unconscious the rest of the time. 

It’s clearly a Bernard-Shaw-John-Gals- 
worthy - Hendrick-Ibsen-James-Barry-Arthur- 
Pinero slant at life with a bit of Nietzsche 
thrown in, and, as will be conceived, a very 
big and intractable teddy bear to fool with 





save by one equipped with a knowledge of 
the psychic and surface meanings of life in 
their adaptability to the stage. And it is the 
judgment of the elect who sat as a jury on 
the play this evening that the theme was 
too big for its discoverer. 

Be that as it may, the play does serve to 
give Mary Servoss, Helen Gill and Charles 
Dalton parts that it was an unending delight 
to see grow from their first lines and sketches 
of characters into well rounded and convinc- 
ing human beings) who made you laugh with 
and at most of the things they said as well 
as with and at the sharply contrasting ways 
they said them. This is also true, in a lesser 
degree, of little Catherine Roberts, a child 
actress just passed ten, who gives a fine de- 
lineation of a wistful little bairn, the child 
of a physician, who is growing up one-sided, 
man-influenced, her mother having died when 
the tot was cradling. 

The author’s elucidation of his theory 
through his quartet of principal mediums that 
the world is made up of misfits begins with 
the discovery of the three girls at the opening 
of the first act in a dormitory for women 
helpers, connected with a hospital. The girls 
are nurses. It is swiftly developed and with 
increasing mirth that each of the girls hit 
upon nursing as a desirable vocation for 
some particular personal and wholly illogical 
reason. One of the girls is a society maid, 
who, following the society wartime parade, 
joined out with the sick and wounded help- 
ers, because all the smart society girls were 
doing it. A second girl, the part played by 
Miss Gill, turns nurse because she “onct” fell 
in love with a young doctor who came for a 
vacation in her home town, and discoursed 
so hypnotically about pills, plasters and gen- 
eral pharmacopia in the rubetown drug store 
nights that thereafter no other job in life 
would suit her. The third girl “sort of 
blunders” into the nursing game because she 
“sort of feels at home’ when she’s helping 
a surgeon saw off a leg or tell the victim of 
a fatal accident that ‘he’ll be all right in a 
few moments.” 

The role entrusted to Miss Servoss is scin- 
tillant with smart lines, some of them bDril- 
liant in tHeir veiled wit or humor. The part 
mellows in her hands and becomes a finely 
human thing, with a love affair of a most 
droll sort generating almost instantly with 
her meeting with the hospital’s head sur- 
geon, the part played by Charles Dalton. It 
is here that one gets the conviction that the 
comedy is for the intellectual elect and not 
for the hoi polloi. Indeed, it is in follow- 
ing the puzzled, tender and half-pitiable at- 
titude toward life personified by this nurse 
girl that one gets it that the author is high- 
lighting his opinion that human life is a 
thing of endless misfits, just as James Barry 
succeeds through William Gillette in con- 
veying his tragedy of what-might-have-beon 
in “Dear Brutus.” 

It is difficult to concrete the story, because 
the author himself scarcely does so. Co- 
hesively the plot may be described as mostly 
dialog—bright dialog. This dialog reflects.the 
ambitions of the three girls and the plight 
of the head surgeon referred to in a post 
in life that keeps him everlastingly at the 
job of easing the pain and saving the lives of 
fellow humans. A man of big heart and fine 
purpose, he is nevertheless human animal 
enough to know that the most disciplined life 
may need a safety valve. The physician 
finds his own in a month’s vacation which he 
takes faithfully every year, when he buys a 
lot of railroad mileage into some far-off 
hunting woods, and there proceeds to give a 
scandalous imitation of an eleven-months-a 
year-total-abstainer-on-a-thirty-day-jag. This 
big brained leader of his profession, who is in 
wrong domestically, sees in the nurse played 
by Miss Servoss, who is in wrong vocationally, 
a new mother for his growing girl, as well 
as a new mate for himself, and the two are 
wed with amusing complications, 

Other exemplars of the author’s exposition 
are amusingly offered in a young interne no 
more fitted for his job than a race track 
bookmaker is to be.the deacon of a church; 
a darkey servant man who somehow can never 
quite discover just in what sphere of life he 
does belong; a sister of the dead wife of the 
surgeon, who, apparently never even got as 
far as a start into the particular groove she 
is qualified te fit, and other types illustrating 
the general theme. 

The play is produced by Alexander Left- 
wich, “by arrangement with Daniel Froh- 
man,” and is done with the taste and discrim- 
ination peculiar to the directing talents of this 
brainy young aid of “D. F.” Holly. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES. 


It’s the same old thing with “The Follies” — 
wimmin. But the wimmin in it are not old, 
even if this is the 13th year. Flo Ziegfeld has 
been presenting his star green ace of, show 
business—pretty girls. And the production 
of this season’s “Follies”! It is a procession 
of pictures. 

Between the two, the new show opening at 
the Amsterdam June 16 didn’t need much 
else and it hasn’t much else, for such a mas- 
Sive production and to uphold the glowing 
advance reports that come in from Atlantic 
City last week. 

The show has no book. It’s a succession 
of scenes with many individual stars and 
little material. Everything that is really good 
is in the production or ensembles, excepting 
Marilyn Miller and John Steele. Miss Miller 
is the world’s best ali around dancer, or per- 
haps it could be said more gracefully, she 
is the stage’s greatest versatile dancer. She 
is slimly dainty, a sprite on her feet and in 
appearance, but too much all around dancing 
is taking away from the finesse or technique 
of her ballet work. Marilyn does everything 
raggedy. It may be as weil, but it wasn’t 


as well to set her ballet number tn a circus 
scene. It permitted Miss Miller to appear 
aback of a splendid circusy looking white 
horse, but it never provided the atmosphere 
her dance should have had. The circus scene 
was the one blot in a perfect production, so 
expensive in looks and dress that one could 
almost believe, knowing the usual throwaway 
of a new Ziegfeld show, that the producer’s 
estimate of the cost, $200,000, was not alto- 
gether Leon Friedman. 

Mr. Stesle won with his voice. The house 
pricked up its ears at the first sound of it, 
then they looked Steele over for stage pres- 
ence, etc. But he kept on singing, and when 
the final time for Mr. Steele to appear to 
sing, the audience would not permit him to 
commence before giving him an applause re- 
ception. It was quite a demonstration. 
Wherever Ziegfeld dug Steele up he picked a 
find vocally. Steele’s voice is a light bari- 
tone of super quality. 

In comedy “The Follies’ fell down the 
hardest. Several new faces were in that de- 
partment, but it was the material. The.one 
outstanding bit was “At the Osteopath’s,” 
with George Le Maire and Eddie Cantor doing 
rough low comedy of a kind that could not 
keep any face straight. Cantor enters feeling 
itll and Le Maire gives him the osteopath 
treatment, in a travesty way, that, if Cantor 
can survive the knocks and hot weather 
while he is being pounded about, will prove the 
laughing hit of each performance. 

it’s Mr. Le Maire’s debut with “The Fol- 
lies.” He's a new sort of straight man for 
that show. Robust physically with a strident 
manner and a vibrant voice, he just carries 
any scene along with him. He did as much 
for Bert Williams and the “sharpshooting”’ 
scene, programed as “He Seldom Misses,” 
an elderly bit of burlesque business that has 
been played to death for years, but given new 
lite through the treatment of Messrs. Williams 
and Le Maire. It made for some laughs, but 
is far from funny. 

The Dooleys, Johnnie and Ray, went in 
mostly for travesty dance matter that had 
some appeal through their personal work. 
They’ travestied an entire dance by Maurice 
and Walton, but the original was not big 
enough to make the travesty worth while, and 
both were long. Maurice and Walton did 
an old Apache dance, disguised in the Chinese 
by costuming. 

Mr. Cantor was a rict as usual with his 
specialty songs and mannerisms. He appeared 
in black and white face. But the specialty 
songs were not startling. Mr. Williams sang 
two, getting little with either. But in a gen- 
eral comedy way Williams did better than he 
has done with the ‘Follies’ for a long while. 
He had the punch Prohibition number in a 
scene of that description. It was ‘“‘You Can- 
not Make Your Shimmy Shake on Tea,” by 
Irving Berlin. Thetnumber did fairly. It 
came late. There was three hours of show. 
Nothing unusual in the Prohbition thing or 
in any of the other wet and dry stuff of the 
evening. 

Mr.- Berlin wrote the entire second act of 
this year's “Follies,” other than the ballet 
music, which was by Victor Herbert. Ber- 
lin’s song, “I’m the Guy Who Guards the 
Harem,” sung by Johnny Dooley, was much 
the best of the show’s comic numbers. “A 
Pretty Girl is Like a Melody,” sung by Mr. 
Steele, sounds like a regular hit, also “Man- 
dy,”’ used as the theme of the minstrel first 
part for the first act, also written by Mr. 
Berlin. It is as handsome a staged scene, 
this minstrel first part, as Ziegfeld ever put 
7, ss ~— . 

peaking of pictures, the two put on b 
Ben Ali Haggin were a whole shew in + td 
selves. The human poseurs, with the color- 
ings, as set by Mr. Haggin, were a sheer de- 
light. Each one caught enough applause on 
its own to be given a stop the show mark. 

Gene Buck and Dave Stamper wrote most of 
the music and scenes in the first act. They 
know “The Follies” and build accordingly. 
Their “Tulip Time” number, sung by Mr. 
Steel and DeLyle Adia in a Dutch setting, 
worth going miles to look at, appears to be 
another musical hit of the production. 
Shimmy Town,” also written by the pair, 
provided Mr. Dooley with a number that 
brought plenty of noise during it through the 
antics of some picks. 

There were the customary dress parades, of 
the show girls finding an excuse to lope on, one 
at a time, making it draggy and tiresome 
for the gown thing has been done too much. 
Everyone looks for “clothes” in a Ziegfeld 
oa can find them in the bunch just as 

Van and Schenck did a specialty. The 
sang the ‘‘Mandy” song in the minstrel a 
tion, where Miss Miller did a dancing imper- 
sonation of George Primrose in his soft shoe 
dance, with the others around her tapping 
along in the Wayburn way. That was about 
all the dancing excepting that which Miss 
Miller did. In fact, “The Follies” this sea. 
son is noticeable for the male dancers it has 
not. One of the Berlin novelty scenes was a 
Saloon of the Future” with the soft drinks, 
and then there was “A Syncopated Cocktail’ 
number that Miss Miller tried to sing. 

The finale run into a Salvation Army num- 
ber with a Victory Arch for the final scene. 

Jessie Reed is given some prominence in the 
billing and performance. Phil Dwyer did a 
fine bit in a dog skin with Mary Hay opposite 
They had a scene by themselves. Dwyer car- 
rying it to a laughing finish through crying 
when told the booze would soon run out. A 
Uartet in the minstrel first part had Joe 
Schenck, Mr. Steel, Eddie Dowling and Gus 
Van in it, with Mr. Dowling having a couple 
+i es ee yes Hazel Washburn 
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SHOWS IN NEW YORK AND COMMENT 





“A Lonely Romeo,” Shubert (2d week). 
Got $11,000 for first week with two 
performance out. Buy enlarged with 
major portion of house in agency 
hands. Is playing to $2,200 or better 
nightly... Sure summer hit. 

“Century Midnight Whirl” (23d week). 
Still enjoying popularity. 

“Daddies,” Lyceum (42d week). Is doing 
nice business without attracting much 
attention, but stands up with the long- 
run leaders. 

“Dark Rosaleen,” Belasco (9th week). 
Doing business mostly through the 
box office. Better than $9,000 claimed 
for last week. 

“East Is West,” Astor (24th week). 
“The Jest” out for the summer, this 
attraction is far ahead of the non- 
musical plays. It jumped to big busi- 
ness again last week, the cool snap 
aiding. 

“Follies,” New Amsterdam (ist week). 
In spite of opposition this summer the 
Ziegfeld attraction again is the class 
of the field. In spite of its top, scaled 
at $3.50, sure to repeat annual success, 
Amsterdam Roof shows given fresh 
impetus with entrance of “Follies.” 

“Friendly Enemies,’ Hudson (48th wk.). 
Is running to profit. May not stick 
after completing a 52-week run. 
Company probably laying off July 2i 
before opening late August at the 
Manhattan. 

“Lady in Red,” Lyric (6th week). Doubt- 
ful if it will stay out the eight-week 
rental. Leading principals out. Likely 
to stop Saturday. 

“Listen Lester,” Knickerbocker (26th 
week). Possibly moved up to 42d 
street at end of month. Indications 
are, however, that it can stick in pres- 
ee which is widely adver- 
tised. 

“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (44th week). Aimed 
for a full year on Broadway, and 
predicted strong enough to _ stick 
longer. 

“Little Journey,” Vanderbilt (24th wk.). 
Sole run attraction out of six on 48th 
street. May stick a few weeks more. 
Planned move will send it to a Shu- 
bert theatre—the Bijou mentioned. 

“John Ferguson,’ Garrick (6th week). 
Management in quandary regarding 
length of run. Closing date set back 
several times. 

“La La Lueille,” Miller (4th week). 
Running to fair business and already 
feels handicap of location away from 
Broadway. 

“Monte Cristo, Jr.,” Winter Garden (19th 
week). Has played to unusual suc- 
cess and able to continue to profit 
right up until the “Passing Show” is 
ready, sometime next month. 

“Please Get Married,” Fulton (19th qk.). 
Pulled up last week. Will remain in 
only until business is again hit with 
warm weather. 

“Peek-a-Boo,” Columbia (4th week). 
Drawing steadily with nights espe- 
cially big when capacity is secured. 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (18th 
week). The strongest of the musical 
pieces holding over, with best chance 
of summer stay. 

“She’s a Good Fellow,” Globe (7th wk.). 
Is doing very good business, with $14,- 
000 last week’s” gross. Drawing 
strongly, downstairs especially. For 
the present it looks like a fixture. 
Classy show. 

“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” Casino (26th 
week). Switch from Central with the 
advantage of larger block of cheaper 
seats holding business up. Around 
$9,000 last week—a profitable pace. 

“Take It from Me,” Central (12th wk.). 
Not sure of, sticking much longer. 
Move from 44th Street improved busi- 
ness a bit. May slide out this wek. 

“Scandals of ,1919,” Liberty (3d week). 
Picked up’ last week and not hurt 
with entrance of “Follies.” Show 
strengthened and has a chance for 
moderate run. 

“39 East,” Broadhurst (12th week). Con- 
tinues at profit. Closing date not set. 

“Tumble In,” Selwyn (13th week). Hold- 
ing, business jumping to around $9,000 
last week. 

“The Better ’Ole,” Booth (36th week). 
Moved over from Booth this week. 
Business last week jumped to around 


“Three Wise Fools,” Criterion (39th 
week). Smail operating cost holding 
this one in. Has enjoyed a fine run. 

“Up in Mabel’s Room,” Eltinge (22d 
week). Planted in a lively summer 
spot and due for indefinite run. 

“Who Did It,” Belmont (1st week). Fi- 
nally had premiere at the Belmont on 
Tuesday after several postponements. 


SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 


OPENING DATES. 


June 17—‘‘Honeymoon Town.” 
CURRENT ATTRACTIONS. 
BLACKSTONE,.—Patricia Collinge in ‘‘Til- 
lie,” dropping with the rest because of the 
weather; $6,000 on the week; goes out July 

5, after a record run; (17th week). 

COLONIAL.—“Angel Face,” backed by per- 
sonal appearance of Victor Herbert leading 
the orchestra and hearty support of the press, 
rolled up $10,000 on the week after brilliant 
opening. (ist week). 


CORT.—“I Love You”; fair. (5th week). 

GARRICK.—This hardy baby (Scandal), no 
longer playing to capacity and near-capacity, 
but making money each week; $8,000 this 
week; (17th week). 

GRAND.—Grant Mitchell in ‘“‘A Prince There 
Was”; first flush of take-in off, but drawing. 
(6th week). 

ILLINOIS.—Griffith’s ‘‘Broken Blossoms” film 
selling out nightly, playing light on matinees, 
got $7,000; house rented for picture at $1,400. 
(3d week). 

OLYMPIC.—Paul J. Rainey’s film closed, 
house dark. 

PRINCESS.—“Sunshine” got under $4,000, 
put Richard Carle in, moved to Studebaker, 
and may get more money there. (4th week). 
House is dark. 

POWERS.—May Robson in “Tish,” living by 
virtue ,of women patronage, who read the Sat. 
Eve. Se: got $7,600. (3d week). 

J 


STUDEBAKER.—‘‘Sleepless Night” drew 
only $38,500; moved to Woods, but is not ex- 
pected to last long even at this house. In the 
short run of the piece leading men have been 


changed three times and Hopkins dropped out 
of the cast for two performances last week on 
account of illness. (3d week). 

WILSON AVENUE.—North Shore Players in 
‘‘Her Husband’s Wife.” 

WOODS.—Kalich closed in “The Riddle 
Woman” to about $6,000, after a run of eight 
weeks which was profitable. Profits on the 
year said to exceed $20,000. 

PALACE.—Passing Show tremendous; well 
over $20,000, although fair seats can now be 
obtained at the box office. Show will get some 
good advertising this week, as the Shubert 
suit against the Chicago Evening Post comes 
up. (4th week). 

PLAYHOUSE.—Thirty-third Division Players 
opened engagement of a soldier show “Liberty 
Bells.” (list week). ™ 


STOCKS OPENING. 


Arthur C. Alston has arranged to 
place stock attractions at the Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, next season. 

The Lyceum, New Britain, Conn., 
opens June 16 with the Cormican Play- 
ers. “The Brat” will be the opening 
attraction. 

The Hippodrome, Fairmont, W. Va., 
will remain open all summer with Billy 
Malone’s musical stock. 

The Waldameer, Erie, Pa., opened 
with the Waldameer Stock Co, H. 
Sallen, manager, June 15. “Under 
Cover” was the initial offering. 

Portland, Me., June 17. 

The Jefferson Theatre in this city 
will inaugurate a dramatic stock policy 
instead of musical comedy stock as 
was previously announced, as the man- 
agement found it would be, too expen- 
sive a project to install the latter policy 
with the high standard productions 
they had contemplated playing. The 
stock season will open June 30. The 
personnel of the company will beas fols 
lows: Robert Glecker, leading man} 
Grace Carlyle, leading woman; Blanche 
Frederici, character woman; Henry 
Carleton, second man; Grace Young 
second woman; Benedict McQuarrie, 
juvenile man; Evta Knudson, ingenue; 
A. S. Byron, character man; J. H. 
Doyle, stage director; Gus Tapley; 
stage manager, Howard Sidney, char- 
acter man; Rikel Kent, light comedian, 
and Milton Byron, general utility roles; 
rehearsals will start the week of the 
23rd. 





DEATHS. 


Weedon Grossmith. 

Weedon Grossmith died in London, 
June 14. The deceased first became 
known as a successful portrait painter. 
He made his firkt appearance on the 
stage at Liverpool in 1885 and his first 
tour of America in the same year with 
Rosina’ Vokes. Mr. Grossmith gave 
up the stage for a brief time after his 
return to London, but returned to it 
again in 1887. He made later tours of 
the Unitéd States in 1903 and 1910. He 
acted with Irving in “Robert Macaire” 
in 1887, and the following year with 
Richard Mansfield in “Prince Karl,” 
then in “Wealth” under Tree’s direc- 
tion and in “Aunt Jack” with Mrs. 
John Wood. His brother, George 
Grossmith (1847-1912) was the com- 
edian of Gilbert & Sullivan’s operas, 
while George, Jr., and Laurence, his 
nephews, are still on the stage. Mr. 
—e was born in London in 


SHOWS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The summer season has set in for 
fair with only one legitimate show in 
town, so that B. F. Keith’s big house 
in Chestnut street, the only theatre 
playing the high grade attractions, 
several of the “pop” vaudeville houses 
and the houses playing motion pic- 
tures are dividing the patronage. Hav- 
ing the field to itself, “Oh, Uncle” at 
the Shubert continues to draw big 
business and the house has been well 
filled at every evening performance, 
even on the hot nights. The matinees 
are light, but the show is running on 
a steady profit and will probabiy re- 
main as long as the business holds 


p. 

Three of the other legitimate houses 
have been playing pictures at a high- 
er scale than the regular motion pic- 
ture houses. “Broken Blossoms” re- 
mains at the Garrick and is drawing 
good business, but the Mack Sennett 
picture, “Yankee Doodle in Berlin,” 
which played to something like $12,000 
last week, its first, with the Bathing 
Girls as the attraction, dropped off 
considerably this week. It is likely 
a profit of several hundred will be 
turned, but the “Bathing Girls” have 
lost their pull and the picture is not 
good enough to hold up the business. 
This will be its final week. “Auction 
of Souls” in its second week at the 
Forrest is drawing fairly well. The 
ads. carrying a notice of extra morn- 
ing matinees on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day (for women only), created some 
talk and drew a little extra money. 
Another of the Mack Sennett com- 
edies, “Mickey,” follows the “Auction 
of Souls” next Monday. 

The Stanley continues to lead all 
the other picture houses for business. 
This week the feature is “Stolen Or- 
ders.” Next week—‘“Fatty” Arbuckle 
in “A Desert Hero.” 

Palace—Mary Pickford in “Daddy 
Long Legs.” j 

Arcadia—“True Heart Susie.” 

Victoria—Robert Warwick in “Se- 
cret Service.” 

Strand—Marguerite Clark in “Come 
Out of the Kitchen.” 

Rialto—‘Modern Husbands,” “The 
Love Call” and “Joslyn’s Wife.” Two 
days each. WER 

Lovust—Marguerite Ciark in “Come 
Out of the Kitchen” and Dorothy Gish 
in “I’ll Get You Yet.” 





NEW HOUSE FOR NIAGARA FALLS 


Niagara Falls is to have a new the- 
tre seating 3,000, together with a hotel 
f 1,000 rooms, both of whick the town 
has been badly in need of. }The new 
structure will be situated next to the 
old Cataract, which will be converted 
into a picture house. A. C, Hayman, 
the owner of the Cataract, is building 
the new theatre and hotel. , 

The Cataract has been playing 
vaudeville booked by the Sun office, 
which will also supply the new house. 





CRITICISM. 


A LONELY ROMEO. 


A musical comedy. Book by Harry B. Smith 
and Lew Fields. ‘Lyrics by Robert BE. Smith. 
Music by Melvin M Franklin and Robert Hood 
Bowers. At the Shubert, June 10. 

“A Lonely Romeo,” in the main, is good 
summer entertainment.—Times. 

“A Lonely Romeo” throughout was both 
harmless and entertaining.— World. 





Ziegfeld Follies of 1919. 

A revue in two acts and 23 scenes. By 
Irving Berlin, Gene Buck and Rennold Wolt; 
music by Irving Berlin, David Stamper, Vic- 
tor Herbert. At the New Amsterdam, June 
16 


“It is the best ‘Follies’ in the list.”—World. 

“In spite of the prevailing lack of verbal 
humor, the new ‘Follies’ may be warranted 
to hold their old supremacy of the Summer 
season.”’—Times. 





JUDGMENTS. 


Henry Clay Grant was awarded a judgment 
of $500 against the Peerless Film Co. in the 
Supreme Court last week. Grant, who broke 
his arm as the result of taking a fall down 
a flight of stairs during the filming of a 
picture at the Peerless studio ten months ago, 
sued for $5,000 


NEWS OF THE DAILIES. 


A. H. Woods has accepted a play by S. 
Jay Kaufman and Tom Barry, as yet untitled. 





The Shuberts have accepted a play by Harold 
Heaton entitled ‘‘The Third Generation.” 





Sergt. Robert Fitzsimmons, son of the iate 
Bob Fitzsimmons, was married May 17 to Edna 
Witbeck at Nutley, N. J. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Manners (Laurette 
Taylor) are booked to go to Burope on the 
Aquitania, leaving June 28. 





John P. Slocum, manager of the “Lady in 
Red,” has placed the Glorias under a twos 
years’ contract. 





Sylvester Maguire has completed the book 
and lyrics and John De Bueris the music of a 
musical play. 

Marie Dressler has announced she will ap- 
pear in a revival of “Tillie’s Nightmare” next 
season. 





Mr. and Mrs. William A. Brady arrived 
from London, via Halifax on the Olympic, 
June 15. 

“The Man and His Shadow,” a play by 
Majorie Blaine and Stanley Lewis, has been 
accepted for production by A. H. Woofis. 





Robert Emmett Keane and John Westley 
will be featured jointly next season in a farce 
by Marion Brown entitled “An Innocent Idea.” 

Selwyns have engaged Melville Gideon to 
write the musical score of “Bubbles,” the new 
comedy by George V. Hobart in which Donald 
Brian and Wallace Hddinger wili be co-starred. 








Charles Emerson Cook placed in rehearsal 
at the Criterion last week “A Regular Feller,” 
4 new comedy in which Ernest Glendinning 
will have the leading role. 





The Non-Commercial Art Theatre at 17 Hast 
14th street, known as Duncan MecDougall’s 
Barn, has been ordered closed by the Building 
Department. 





Vesta Tilley’s husband, Walter DeFrece, has 
been knighted for services he rendered the 
Ministry of Pensions. Miss Tilley is now 
Lady DeF rece. 





Mollie King, who eloped with Kenneth Dade 
Alexander and was married in the Municipal 
Building, May 26, was married again last week 
in her apartments, a Catholic priest officiated. 





William A. Page, who left Comstock & Gest 
to become a producer, will return to the 
Century as general representative for the firm 
for the coming season. 





Amelia Bingham last week resigned from the 
Actors’ Equity Association, because she was 
not in sympathy with the actors’ stand in their 
present controversy with the managers. 





Adolph Klauber has engaged Marie Cham- 
bers, Francis Bryne, Malcolm Duncan for a 
farce, “Nightie Night,” which is to be pro- 
duced in New York in the autumn. 





The first inaugural concert of the Italian 
Musical League will be held at Aeolian Hall, 
June 22. Among those on the pro will be 
Mile. Dazie and Giuseppe Bonfigiio. 


Supreme Court Justice Giegerich reserved 
decision last week in a suit of Mrs. Garnet 
Helen Clarke against Grant Clarke, song 
writer, for a divorce. 


Louis John Bartels will succeed John Kirk- 
patrick as stage manager of “39 East.” The 
atter is leaving in order to appear in Rachel 
Crothers’ new play. 


Mrs. Helen Frances Cohan, mother of Geo. 
M. Cohan, June 17 christened the Costigan, a 
9,000 ton vessel of the U. 8. Merchant Marine, 
at the yards, Harriman, Pa. 


William H. Taft, ex-President, has declared 
his willingness to officiate as umpire between 
the A. B. A. and the P. M. A., should the 
two organizations feel that he would be of 
any help to them. 











Work was resumed June 16 on the two new 
Selwyn houses on the east side of 42d street. 
The theatres will be completed by Dec. 1. 
They will be known as the Times Square 
and the Forty-Second Street. 

Mary Servoss, last seen in “Watch Your 
Neighbor,” has been engaged as leading woman 
in “The Devil’s Dance,” a new play by George 
Paney to be produced at Atlantic City, 
une 


Supreme Court Justice Giegerich last week 
denied the application of Frederick W. Gries- 
heimer for leave to have a divorce decree 
opened. Griesheimer was divorced by Lillian 
Lorraine by default about a year ago. 








The will of John Mason, giving his entire 
estate, $10,000 in realty and $1,000 in personal 
property, to Mrs. Leila McBirney, a friend, 
whom he named also as executriz, was last 
week ordered probated by Surrogate Fowler. 





William Wade Hinshaw, general manager 
of the Society of American Singers, has pur- 
ehased from Albert Reiss the production 
rights of H. E. Kreibel’s book, “The Im- 
presario,” music by Mozart. It will be givem 
at the Park mext season. 
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: Chicago | 
By Right 


By JACK LAIT 


For the first time, this column, called 
“Chicago by Night,” will deal with 
Chicago by night. 

There is no reason for printing this 
in a theatrical newspaper except that 
during the past week many showfolks 
have been here and they have been 
taking in Chicago in phases not often 
seen by visitors, not often seen and 
generally unknown even to the natives. 

Chicago by night just now is in the 
throes of an era which resembles the 
good old days, the bad old days, when 
this was the toughest burg on earth, 


when vice ran ruin and riot and the, 


scarlet lights burned unashamed 
through the gloom of the stygian dark- 
nesses of a community which was Paris 
and London and New York in spots, 
but just a boom mining camp in others. 

A few weeks ago the maudlin dis- 
trict known as “the levee” was suf- 
fered to reopen. For years it had been 
so tightly clamped that not even sur- 
reptitious badness was tolerated. But 
during the recent mayoral campaign 
Thompson sent out the word that the 
politically active might “open up.” And 
they did it with a bang. His triumphal 
return to the office which he sought 
committed him in gratitude to let con- 
ditions stand, or else he counted on the 
near approach of prohibition to auto- 
matically fade out the hideous restora- 
Yon of license. 

I do not decry gaiety. Jazz and 
Jquor, fun—even wild amusement—has 
kept me broke and in trouble all my 
adult life. But what several parties 
of New Yorkers saw here last week 
was far past this, far past even the 
well remembered days of open and 
commercialized but reasonably orderly 
vice. 

These nights one may go forth and 
come into howling dens of polyglot 
mischief and infamy, patronized by 
drunken whites, operated by cunning 
negroes. The principal zest seems to 
come of the spirit that it won’t last 
long anyway, and that night of June 
30, which is being anticipated every- 
where as a wild saturnalia for the end, 
is being antedated here over a nightly 
orgy through months. Restraint is off. 
Filthy songs, revolting public dances, 
free intermingling at tables of whites 
and blacks, rampant prostitution, 
shameless pollution, all are raging over 
billows of alcohol to the tune of the 
insidious shimmy songs and muscle 
dances. 

Chicago by night is, indeed, tuning 
up for the finish, vamping like mad to 
get the gait for the blaring blowoff 
when John Barleycorn gets the gate. 

And as always, the bohemians—the- 
atrical folks, newspaper men, sport fol- 
lowers and the like—are the principal 
patrons and foremost figures of this 
resuscitated anachronism—this wild 
municipal drunk. 

New Yorkers who thought all-night 
cabarets were bad, who remember the 
slinking vice of the old tenderloin, 
who spent boisterous nights in the 
Haymarket, never saw at home what 
now is unveiled for their amazed in- 
spection here. 

But it won’t last. The world won’t 
stand for it. The days have passed 
by such nights. It is well that that 
came again for a glimmer, just to bring 
back the youthful past when we could 
look on or mingle and only revel in it, 
not weep over it. It won’t do much 
harm, because it will not remain long 
enough again to become a habit. 

But, oh, boy! Chicago by night—to- 
night—is no New England hamlet. 
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MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 18. 

Chubby Vincent O’Donnell, with his sweet 
choir-boy soprano, took the honors in the 
Gus Edwards act which headlined this week. 
In a bill in which songs predominated Vin- 
cent was the adored of the works. There is 
no doubt that the youngster could deliver a 
single which would headline. A great dea} 
of grumbling was occasioned because his best 


bit—the imitation of Caruso singing ‘‘Pagli- 
acci’’—~ was curtailed to a flash. Young O’Don- 
nell should make one appearance in the vest- 


ments of a choir boy, and sing either a 
straight classic number—say the ‘“‘Rosary’— 
or a specially written song. Edwards has de- 
parted from his usual form in this act. There 
are only two girls. Both are beautiful and 
one can sing. | The act opens with a lyrical 
explanation by Mr. Edwards in which he in- 
geniously explains that he will not bore the 
audience with any bits from his old song hits; 
forthwith he proceeds to introduce said bits, 
in which the girls—Alice Furness and Beatrix 
Curtis—and Vineent, in costumes appropriate 
to the songs, help. The kid followed with 
‘America Never Takes Water,’’ the number 
introduced in Chicago by Eva Tanguay. This 
is audacious propaganda, sure-fire from an 
applause point of view. As has been said, the 
war is over, but July 1 is still a live and 
hectic problem. Mr. Edwards and Miss Cur- 
tis, Mr. Edwards at the piano, sang “If I 
Had a Girl Like You,’”’ with a double version, 
and then “The History of Love,” a song of 
histagical amours. Vincent soloed “The Rose 
of No Man’s Land,”’ one of the few war songs 
that will live, and deserves to live. The 
boy, dressed in overseas khaki, rendered this 
simple and beautiful number with fine feel- 


ing. “Welcome Home, Laddie Boy, Welcome 
Home,” a companion to the Edwards song, 
“Good-bye, Laddie Boy, Good-bye,” with a 


ship set and drop, Red Cross, Blue Devil and 
khaki uniforms used by the girls and the boy, 
was effective even if tardy, but could well be 
replaced by something with which the public 
has not been so much gorged. Mr. Edwards 
worked in street clothes throughout. 

Walker and Texas opened the show with 
an acceptable rope act, and the No. 2 spot 
developed an unexpected hit for such an early 
position. The Hickey Brothers, with their 
acrobatic dances, more than held the spot 
down. Those who came in late missed one of 
the neatest acts on the bill. 

Margaret Young followed with songs ren- 
dered a-la-cabaret. She has a Scotch voice 
with the wailing ultimate notes peculiar to 
the cafes, and she sang the numbers which 
are written for the cafes, beginning with one 
extolling the incomparable charms of the 
southland and winding up with a shimmy 
song entitled ‘“‘The Cootie Tickle,’’ which ex- 
plained graphically the war origin of the 
shimmy dance. Miss Young being molded in 
generous proportions, her shoulder tremblings 
were received with acclaim. 

The best part of Miss Young’s act is the 
fact that she didn’t sing “Friends” with the 
inevitable Roosevelt special chorus. Nearly 
everybody else does. The soul of Roosevelt 
must sear with sorrow and repulsion every 
time that chorus is sung. It is a ludicrous 
effort at a tribute—one of those things which 
it is treason not to applaud. Hence the audi- 
ence, no matter how it hurts, applauds. Ergo, 
performers use it frequently. Miss Young 
didn’t. She is to be congratulated. She has 
discretion—and a sense of humor. 

Paul McCarthy and Elsie Faye began with 
a sketch written by the late Herbert Moore, 
called ‘Suicide Garden,” and left the sketch 
flat to go inte sengs and dances. Their un- 
usually spomtaneous and clean-cut delivery 
gets them Over nicely. 

Clara Morton had no trouble at all, after 
her first number, which was “Take Your 
Girl to the Movies.” She warmed up with 
each succeeding number and reached a fine 
tempo when she danced with the flute, played 
the pinno while she jigged in front of it and 
reminded the house of the days wher she was 
not the least twenty-five per cent. of a great 
act. The years change the figure but not 
the spirit. Miss Morton finished to hearty 
and sincere applause. 

The Leightons, both working in whiteface 
(probably on account of the heat) have wisely 
cut out the comedy in connection with the 
‘party of the second part” which they used 
to pull, and confine their efforts almost ex- 
clusively to singing barber-shopped folk songs 
and blues, which they do in their peculiar 
way better than anybody else. Possibly this 
was because their special drop wasn’t used. 
It may have been delayed. But it showed they 
didn't need any special drop. All they need 
is their repertoire of nigger melodies and 
the tinkling barber shop guitar. They held 
the house despite their next to closing posi- 
tion. 

Joe Morris and Flossie Campbell preceded 
them with the laughing hit of the bill. 
Morris worked in the audience a good deal 
of the time. After the opening number and 
business, when the beautiful Flossie has come 
out with a beautiful dress, Joe is discovered 
knitting in a box. The comedy is irresistible 
and inoffensive. 

The Thomas Trio closed with a good triple 
bar and spring act, working in rube cos- 
tumes, never as effective as trampoline garb. 

Swing. 


STATE-LAKE, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 18. 
Without a national headliner, the huge and 
amazing State-Lake stands up like a vaude- 
ville Gibraltar in the torrid weather. The 
gross receipts have not varied $2,000 any 
week since the memorable opening. A slight 





lift in prices has held the gross neck and neck 


due to 

ith the slight afternoon depression 

heat and outdoor competition. instead & 

twenty-five cents flat in the afternoon an x. 

quarter and thirty-five cents at night, e 

main floor is now thirty-five cents at a 

shows. 

; p ‘ »s the individual book- 
This week demonstrates ¢ o ee a 


ing possibilities for this Unique bills 
economy and amusement. Heretofore the I 
have been largely such as would play a house 
where a dollar is charged—sometimes better 
than most of those. Now we see a smashing 
bill not of the Majestic calibre, yet powerful 
for the class and prices, in fact more accept- 
able here than most first-class bills because 
it is astutely compiled to please the middle 
‘lass erowd. 

“Taleu and Grace replaced the Sterlings, 
who withdrew after doing two shows because 
by the nature of their work they cannot en- 
dure multiple performances. Turner and 
Grace, with nifty comedy juggling, sufficed. 
Genaro and Gold, sweating hard, worked up 
to their excellent finale, reminiscent of 
Genaro’s earlier triumphs, and had no“Tegrets 
to experience over the results. Rockwell and 
Fox, a Broadway-to-California panic in the 
ruined girl satire and their assorted nut stuff, 
found the big house far from forbiddin~ for 
talking material, scoring an ovation for their 
yains. 

But the big hurrah was the Jazzland Naval 
Octette, eight clean cut jackies in clean white 
unies, with saxaphone and other brass to the 
taste of the most passionate lover of synco- 
pation and blues. One comedy singing solo 
(“Key to My Cellar’) and a ballad dealt out 
in good style, brought on more instrumental 
perfection and into the close, a series of 
rollicking sailor songs that rocked the roof 
and shook the incandescents in their sockets 
with the clamor. 

Kerr and Weston fell into the syncopated 
unanimity, too, with “Take Me Back to Jazz- 
land,” a walloping number of its kind, then 
they got to dancing and took the house along 
into a whirlwind finish when Miss Kerr clings 
to Weston’s neck and spins like lightning. 
Shelton Brooks, the local colored chap who 
had more to do with making jazz jazzy than 
any other individual, who wrote “Turkey 
Trotters’ Ball’ and a few other history- 
making rags, got the big reception of the 
show personally, then played and pranked 
and did his almost imperceptible but irresist- 
ible shimmy, and closed enormously. 

The first downtown appearance of ‘“Flirta- 
tion,” Moore and Megley’s six-act, revealed 
a marked improvement over the showing at 
the Wilson Avenue some weeks ago, at which 
time the act went well enough. The two 
principals have now worked into a smooth- 
ness of teaming and a sureness of business 
for the comedy which makes them stand out 
as a truly formidable vaudeville pair. Jack 
Deibel is a smooth and charmingly easy 
comic. Dorothy Van dances like Ann Penn- 
ington (not merely a figure of speech) and 
looks fresh, juvenile and tantalizing, display- 
ing a penchant for light romantic comedy 
which presages for her future musical show 
greatness. The support was satisfactory, the 
handsome production was dainty and artistig 

The Wilson Aubrey Trio closed with their 
comedy horizontal bar and burlesque wrestling 
stuff. And the feature picture, Bessie Barri- 
scale in “Tangled Threads,” had the house 
weeping audibly. 

The State-Lake is doing probably the big- 
gest vaudeville business on earth with the 
possible exception of the Palace, New York— 
and the house itself, together with what can 
be enjoyed there, leaves no room for mystery 
as to the cause. Perfect management and 
decorum, yet so much comfort and informality 
that men are allowed to remove their coats, 
makes a combination hard to resist with ex- 
quisite surroundings and biff-bang entertain-- 
ment. All| that was predicted for this theatre 
came true—and still goes. Lait. 


McVICKER’S. 


Chicago, June 18. 

The stage is in semi-darkness when the 
curtain rises. The setting is that of a bache- 
lor apartment. One of the bachelors is seated 
at the upright piano, singing a mournful 
number of love. The other two bachelors— 
yes, yes, there are three—sit at a _ table 
near by, about stage center. The singing of 
the third bachelor doesn’t annoy them a bit. 
Upon the table is a lamp—yes, yes, a table 
lamp. Its effulgent glow shines down upon 
a checker board. The two bachelors are en- 
grossed in a game of checkers. The eyes of 
every man and woman in the house are fixed 
upon them, somewhat to the neglect of the 
singing bachelor. Each move over the 
checker board is watched with vast interest. 
One hopes that one or the other of the check- 
ers-playing bachelors wins the game. It 
doesn’t matter which one. But one is dis- 
appointed. The game is never finished. Yet, 
while the tourney, in accompaniment to the 
song, is in progress, one has an opportunity 
to study the dress of the contestants, in the 
mellow light of the lamp—the table lamp. 
Each is attired in white trousers. Each wears 
a house jacket. with black and white stripes 





alternatine perpendicularly. Each strokes his 
brow as the game develops. 

Then—the sor is over. The lights ; 
flash up. To with the game of checkers. 
More imp york is on hand. The plot 
must b it The singing bachelor with- 
draws “@ tly. One of the checkers players 
looks xedly the other. Then, without 
warnin a audience gasps, he leaps at 
the otler, who catches him neatly, and bal- 
ances him with eclat. With aplomb the 
sing'te bachelor appears with a ladder and 
othe: parapbernalia. 

It is n¢ other than the Three Ambler 


Brothers, in a dramatic acrobatic novelty. 

The act is good: But one departs with an 
unanswered question in one’s mind. Who 
wrote the materiai for the pantomimic intro- 
duction ? 

Nixon and Sands open with snappy talk and 
more than snappy dancing. The team (black 
and tan) open in evening clothes with a song 
and dance, then appear before a hotel drop 
with the girl dressed as a bellboy and the 
man in porter costume. The finish brings the 


man out in comedy female costume, the girl 
remaining in bellboy garb, and a few minutes 
of intensive eccentric dancing closes the ~risk 
offering. 


The Montana Five, all in chaps and typical 
cowboy garb (are there any cowboys in Mon- 
tana?) are singers. There are three men 
and two women, all with good voices. One 
of the girls makes up as a boy. She has the 
best voice of all, a clear, booming contralto, 
but she errs when she plays the violin. A 
few efforts at comedy are not regarded either 
favorably or otherwise, but the songs bring 
approval. 

Hackett and France, boy and giri, work 
straight. The girl has an appealing manner 
and a sweet little voice, which she misuses 
by singing numbers which are a bit passe. 
The man contributes flip talk. Some of it is 
even more than flip. The girl kids the man 
about his appearance. ‘My father’s satisfied 
with me,”’ he says. “Well, he did the best he 
could, considering the material he worked 
with,”’ says the girl. The act was most favor- 
ably received. ° 

Howard Martelle and Co., with Mr. Mar- 
telle’s ventriloquil work, was the high spot 
of the bill. There are no uistinguishing fea- 
tures to the act, but Martelle is a craftsman 
in voice-throwing, and his material contains 
plenty of laughs. The “Co.” is a woman who 
aids in a minor way. 

Foley and McGowan lit hard in the house’s 
favor. The boys both have good voices. The 
talk is inconsequential and gets them nothing. 
They should do a Van and Schenck and stick 
to songs, or else get patter that is on a par 
with the rest of their act. Also, in their 
choice of numbers, they were not so felicitous. 
For instance, they featured “Jim,” the war- 
song which has been done to death. For the 
benefit of these boys, and many—too many— 
others, it. is well to remember that the 
armistice was signed way back in November 

Sadie Fondlier opened with a wire act. She 
is the only wire-walker ever seen in Chicago 
who shimmies on the slack, and got a big 
hand as a result. Swing. 


NOTES. 


The Olympic and Princess were ad 
the list of dark houses this week. see 








A number of the erstwhile $2 top attractions 
have begun to advertise a $1.50 maximum to 
revive dragging business. 





The McKenna Sisters (Mabel and Gertrude) 
have separated temporarily. Gertrude is play- 
ing the Orpheum Circuit in San Francisco and 
Mabel is in New York. In July she will go 
to the Coast for a picture engagement. 


The Three Bennett Sisters closed their sea- 
son at the Empress, Tulsa, and returned to 
their home in Kansas City. After a rest and 
a short season of fair dates they will reopen 
their vaudeville tour with a new act. 





Orren and Drew will blossom out, with a 
new act after June 29, closing at Cincinnati 
that week in their present offering. 





The 33d Division Players went into the 
Playhouse Wednesday for an indeterminate 


engagement in a soldier show called “Liberty 
Belles.” 





Cecelie Jacques is another addition to the 
North Shore players at the Wilson Avenue 
Theatre. Miss Jacques piayed the leading 
role in the piece this week, which was entitled 
“My Husband’s Wife.” 





, Bob Norton, stage mechanic for the Chicago 
Grand Opera, is back on the job after an ill- 
ness which laid him up for several weeks. 


Ann Wheaton and Walter Clark, recently 
married, will honeymoon in Chicago and take 
up permanent residence here, 








Roy Mack, for the past two years leader of 
the Woodlawn Jazz Orchestra, who has been 
taking his brother’s place while the latter was 
overseas, has left and installed a band at 
Electric Park, Kansas City, booked for twelve 
weeks by Morris Silver. 





“Doc” Martin, although still located at Camp 
Custer in the service, hops off to Chicago 
whenever there is an opening. The army needs 
him badly, says Doc, but a first night is a 
first night. 





J. C. Flippen, the 18 year old blackface find, 
who was the hit of the “Vanity Fair” revue of 
Boyle Woolfolk, will be featured in Woolfolk’s 
new show “Gold Dust Twins.” 





Business picked up briskly when Richard 
Carle went into the cast of ‘‘Sunshine,”’ which 
moved from the Princess to the Studebaker. 
Carle is being heavily featured in the adver- 
tising. 





Emile de Recat is back in Chicago from 
his New York trip, and is rehearsing ‘The 
Golden Glade,’’ a new show he will put in at 
the Edelweiss Gardens. 
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ERNIE YOUNG TELLS ALL. 


Chicago, June 18. 

Ernie Young, whose picture has been 
mysteriously appearing in VaARIETy 
week after week, finally announces 
what it is all about. 

He has taken offices in the Masonic 
Temple to transact a general vaudeville 
business, comprising producing, book- 
ing, managing of acts, purchase and 
sale of scripts and rights, negotiation 
for vaudevillians in pictures and the 
legitimate. He has formed an eastern 
connection and will correspond with 
Chamberlain Brown in New York for 
legitimate affairs and N. W. Aronson 
in Los Angeles for picture matters. 

Young wants it cleariy understood 
that he is not invading the “ten per- 
cent.” field as a rival of the established 
agents, although he proposes to book 
and handle acts—but only new acts. 
Such acts as he is able to put together, 
establish and start, either from ranks 
of amateurs or other fields than regu- 
lar vaudeville, he will offer to the W. 
V. M. A., Orpheum and Keith offices. 
Max Halperin will be associated with 
him, with the title of office manager, 
and will devote his entire time thereto. 

While Young has neither applied 
for nor been granted a “franchise” on 
the Chicago floor, he starts business 
with the encouragement of “Tink” 
Humphreys and the knowledge of Mort 
Singer, who made it known that he is 
not anxious tc have more competition 
among regular agents, but is extremely 
favorable to any project which will in- 
ject new blood and hitherto unattain- 
= material into local vaudeville mar- 

ets. 

Young is a progressive man with a 
wealth of general theatrical experience. 
He first came here 8 years ago as treas- 
urer for William Morris’ American 
Music Hall, and was later appointed 
assistant manager by Jack Lait, then 
in charge of the house. After the 
resignation of the Morris interests 
from big time vaudeville, Young estab- 
lished a theatre ticket agency, and has 
since expanded into the ownership of 
four, compiling a neat competency. He 
has promoted several transitory ven- 
tures besides, always revealing a talent 
for gleaning a profit. He has been con- 
nected with theatricals ever since he 
was in knee pants, having started as 
a peanut boy in Hopkins’, St. Louis, 
later becoming a treasurer in Salt 
Lake, Memphis and New York (Lin- 
coln Square.) 

He started on a fishing trip this 
week, and on his return will go to 
New York to start getting material 
and putting up some “fences.” His 
office, handsomely fitted, opens form- 
ally at the end of this week, with Hal- 
perin in charge. 


CARLE SAVES SUNSHINE. 


Chicago, June 18. 
When “Sunshine” moved pee the 
Princess to the Studebaker, it was all 
different. The new musical show, with 
but an indifferent start, introduced 
Richard Carle in the star role, and 
Carle ran away with the proceedings. 
The notices were handsome and activ- 
ity began immediately about the box 
office with promise of one of those 
theatrical phenomena, a show that got 
off on the wrong foot getting a sec- 
ond lease of existence and pulling 
out a winner. The book was largely 
rewritten to let in Carle in a typical 
comedy part. He was received with 
warm welcome here, his old stand. 


150 FOR TILLIE. 


Chicago June 18. 

Thursday, June 19, marks the 150th 
performance of Miss Patricia Collinge 
in “Tillie” at the Blackstone. Up to 
last Saturday 126,915 people had seen 
the show, and the piece had rolled 
up a gross during the Chicago en- 
gagement of $141,775. Each week has 
shown a profit. The engagement closes 
July 5. 





SHUBERT-POST SUIT HEARD. 


Chicago, June 18. 

The famous suit of the Shuberts 
against the Chicago Evening Post came 
up for preliminary hearing before 
Judge Joseph Sabath on Monday. The 
hearing was devoted largely to ar- 
rangement of various technicalities. 
Roy Keehn, one of Chicago’s most 
prominent attorneys, represented the 
Shuberts. The suit is divided into sev- 
eral sections, each of which must be 
heard separately, the theatrical firm 
asking a total of $1,000,000 damages. 

The suit is based on criticisms of 
“The Passing Show of 1917” by Charles 
Collins, dramatic editor of the Post. 
Following the unfavorable notices, the 
Shuberts barred the critic, whereupon 
the newspaper began a campaign 
against the firm, which included ex- 
clusion of their advertising. 


CHICAGO’S ILL. 


The following are reported at the 
American Theatrical Hospital, Chi- 
cago: Thomas J. Johnson (comic 
opera); Victoria Holt (vaudeville); F. 
W. Wadsworth, owner of the Prin- 
cess Olga (outdoor) shows; Violet 
Morris (Mrs. Fred Mosher); Mar- 
garet Nease (chorus “Bringing Up 
Father”); Walt Terry (formerly Terry 
& Elmer); Dorothy ‘Coulter (Suffra- 
gette Revue); Arthur Stanley (Stanley 
Stock Company, St. Louis). 


SULLIVAN BATTING FOR TWO. 


Chicago, June 18. 

E. J. Sullivan, manager of the Or- 
pheum, St. Louis, which has closed its 
season after 42 phenomenal weeks in 
which it piayed to more than 500,000 
people, relieved Earl Steward, mana- 
ger of the Palace, here, for two weeks, 
then William G. Tisdale, manager of 
the Majestic, while these two local 
house heads take their vacations. Sul- 
livan will again have the Orpheum 
next season. He is a Chicagoan of old, 
having at one time run the Studebaker. 





$125,000 House for E. St. Louis. 


Chicago, June 18. 

Joe Erber, owner and manager of 
Erber’s, East St. Louis, Ill, has com- 
pleted arrangements for the building 
of a theatre to be known as Erber’s. 
The house will have a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,200. The estimated cost 
is $125,000. The theatre will be sup- 
plied with acts by Charles Freeman, 
of the Western Vaudeville Managers 
Association. Erber’s present house will 
go into pictures when the new one 
opens. 











ERNIE YOUNG 
Of Chicago 





AUSTRALIANS PASS THROUGH. 


Chicago, June 18. 

George Marlow, theatre owner and 
one of the principal Australian pro- 
ducers, stopped off here with his wife 
en route to New York. He announced 
he was building a new house in Syd- 
ney, seating 2,000, and called on a num- 
ber of the local factors, including 
Frank J. Hogan, with whom he nego- 
tiated for the rights to a number of 
American productions. 

Another Australasian visitor during 
the week was Taylor Darbyshire. Mr. 
Darbyshire, formerly an associate di- 
rector of J. G. Williamson, Ltd., of 
Sydney, has been appointed general 
manager of the Australian Cable As- 
sociation. He announced, incidentally, 
that Hugh J. Ward, managing director 
of the big Sydney theatrical firm, is 
due in Chicago and New York within 
a month, loaded for action and deter- 
mined to: grab the best America has 
to offer in show business. 


BURCHILL BOOKS A.-H. 


Chicago, June 18. 

Harry Miller’s resignation was ac- 
cepted and Tommy Burchill is for the 
present in charge of the Ackerman- 
Harris books. Miller and his wife 
started on a tour to California as 
guests of Eddie Hayman and Mrs. 
Hayman, in Hayman’s car. Miller de- 
clared himself as probably through 
with booking, and hopes to.get a house 
to manage. 


PEGGY HOPKINS ILL. 


Chicago, June 18. 

Peggy Hopkins, leading woman of 
“A Sleepless Night” at the Studebaker, 
became ill on Saturday and dropped 
out of both performances, her place 
being taken by her understudy. Miss 
Hopkins was able to resume her work 
when the show moved into the Woods. 


KALICH TO RECUPERATE. 


Chicago, June 18. 

Bertha Kalich, who has fulfilled her 
engagement at the Woods despite poor 
health during the entire Chicago run, 
left Sunday, the day following the clos- 
ing of “The Riddle: Woman,” for the 
Catskills, where she will rest up by 
reading numerous manuscripts sub- 
mitted as vehicles for the actress for 
the coming season. 


FROM TROYON TO CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 18. 

“Liberty Bells,” the soldier show of the 
Prairie. Division, created under the direction 
of Majoi General George Bell, opened an en- 
gagement at the Playhouse today (Wednesday). 
The history of this show is remarkable. 

The Thirty-third had been fighting 54 days 
along the Meuse when General Bell directed 
the formation of a “show.” Two score men 
were put into the cast, every one having seen 
action under fire. The first rehearsal was at 
Troyon, in a wrecked clubhouse that had been 
captured from the Germans the day before. 
The roof was missing; only a wall section 
and part of the floor remained. 

The acoustics weren't so good and the light- 
ing was far from adequate. But they went to 
it and whipped a show together. There isn’t 
a member of the division who hasn’t seen the 
show since, and many officers from other divi- 
sions enjoyed the show. 

Shortly after the armistice the troupe took 
to the road. On their first appearance they 
used the headlights of an auto for flood lights 
and candles for footlights. Instead of Pull- 
mans, they traveled in motor trucks. Thou- 
sands of wounded men saw the show. 

Lester Cuneo, well known moving picture 
lead, is leading man of the “Liberty Bells.” 
He is supported by forty soldiers, including 
John L. Murray, Frank Morris, William Scully, 
George Ansley, Donald Ten Eyck, Owen Mur- 
phy, H. Newell, William Black, Julius Kahn, 
Charles Scheumel, Sol Cohen, Arthur W. Kas- 
sell and Lester News. 

One of the features of the show is a film 
showing the 33d in action. The profits of the 
show go to the members of the division who 
are in need. 


Ralph Dunbar’s “Tennessee Ten” are the 





featured attraction at the Rainbow outdoor 
gardens. 
Florenee'-Oummings, Martin Howard and 


Vivian Lucas have joined ‘“‘Lilac Time” at-the 
Winter Garden. 


Chicago 
By Dap 


By SWING 


HEAVY-HEARTED downtown per- 
sons held a wake Saturday night which 
lasted until midnight. They spent most 
of their time reading the handwriting 
on the wall, and when midnight struck 
the hounds howled dismally, for the 
hour had struck the passing of their 
favorite kennel. The Lambs’ cafe is 
no more, and soon will be but a 
memory of halcyon days and nights; 
where once the hounds bounded the 
hick will now graze—on Chop Suey. 
The heathen chinee, cashing in on the 
advent of the seven lean and lushless 
years, moves in to the subterranean 
haunt presided over for nine years by 
“Smiley” Corbett. Its passing will find 
a pensive echo in many hearts in many 
cities. It opened on the eve of a new 
year and closed on the eve of a new 
era. Politicians, judges, scribes, pha- 
risees, actors, song pluggers, thieves, 
magnificent rowdies, players and 
prophets, pugs and ball players, all 
the principals in the hectic night life 
of the town that was, contributed their 
moiety to this most colorful of the 
loop jazzeries. It was the Rector’s of 
Chicago,. It was the favorite Chicago 
rendezvous of George Cohan, Nat 
Goodwin, De Wolf Hopper, Richard 
Carle, Frank Fogarty and scores of 
others. From his sickbed last week 
“Smiley” Corbett sent the word to 
the manager to close up the place. At 
midnight Sunday the guillotine that 
lopped off the head of Barleycorn 
shaved the Lambs’ wool. 


BUT THEN cheerie. What odds? 
Potts has enlarged his “Greasy Vest”; 
Soteros’ “Thirteenth Chair” joint next 
to the Colonial now has twenty chairs; 
Henrici’s is open until one o’clock, 
The lucious days are not dead as lon 
as yeast may be manufactured an 
raisins grown. 


DOCTOR WATSON, this opeents 
worth looking into. At the Illinois 
there is a six-reel animated picture 
which is selling out at $2 top. At the 
Woods is a drama yclept “A Sleepless 
Night,” which shows many empty seats 
at $1.50 top. You will find the needle 
in the second pigeon-hole. 


AN OPEN letter to Miss Lydia Bar- 
ry: Dear Lady—Sorry you didn’t like 
my review of “You'll Like It.” I was 
present at the dress rehearsal the day 
before the show opened. The show’s 
angel, Mr. Bucher, asked me what I 
would do with the piece for the good 
of everybody concerned. I advised him 
to throw it into the river. Had he 
taken my advice I would not have been 
compelled to review the piece, and the 
chorus girls wouldn’t have been out 
any money, and you wouldn’t have had 
to sue for $500 back salary, and my 
reputation as a. critic would have been 
unblemished. 


THE GREAT trouble with Mr/ 
Shakespeare’s plays lies in their titles, 
which are not built for modern appeal. 
For those who contemplate Shakes- 
pearean repertory this season, the fol- 
lowing changes are suggested: “Romeo 
and Juliet” should be changed to “How 
Could’ You, Juliet?”; “Merchant of 
Venice” to “Call of the Flesh;” “Othel- 
lo” to “Strangled in Bed;” “Hamlet” to 
“The Nutty Princess;” “Henry V” to 
“Hen, Who Do You Love?”; “Richard 
the Third” to “Big Dick;” “Julius 
Caesar” to “The Knife” and “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” to “Moonlight and 
Honeysuckle.” :; 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 
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AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH. - 





Priscilla Dean is a facinating little 
crook in “Pretty Smooth.” The story 


is simple and wholesome in its appeal, 
despite the crook characters. Miss 


Dean looked real “Frenchy” in her 
maid’s uniform and exceedingly attrac- 
tive in a flowered organdie summer 
frock. A combination of black dnd 
white satin, was striking, but not so 
becoming. The upper part of skirt and 


entire bodice were of white satin 
banded with black satin which com- 
posed the lower portion of skirt. The 
“Mrs. Harper” of the cast wore a stun- 
ning metallic formal evening gown. 
“Mrs. Manson” flashed a good looking 
satin wrap with blue fox scarf and 
wide sleeve trimming, and a smart vel- 
vet one piece dress 


“The Haunted Bedroom” featured 
another little screen star, in maid’s at- 
tire. Enid Bennett, as Betsy Thorn, 
a special writer, gets in a haurtited 
house in the guise of a maid. Miss 
Bennett was a very timid girlie news- 
paper writer, but developed unlooked 
for wisdom as a maid and unraveled 
the mystery of the haunted chamber. 
A nicely tailored box suit a la mode 
and a Jap kimono were worn by Miss 
Bennett when not in her maid’s uni- 
form. 

| 

The usherettes smiled greetings at 
the Palace Monday in pretty new-gray 
silk poplin dresses. The skirts were 
in deep plaits and the waists piped and 
girdled with rose silk. Narrow val lace 
trimmed sleeves and lingerie collars. 
Rosa King and Co. opened in a blue 
silk setting. Miss Rosa was in pink 
georgette and satin, adorned with 
bands of white marabout, a garland of 
flowers and dainty blue ribbon bows. 
A large georgette chapeau had pink 
satin crush crown and streamers and 
the tiny bodice was a glitter with iri- 
descents. 

Miss Phebe (Ivan Bankoff and Co.) 
was delightfully cool looking in ac- 
cordion plaited pearl gray georgette 
semi-classical dancing frock. The 
high bodice outlined with tiny pastel 
shaded flowers. The erchid plaited 
front and back panels of a lovely lace 
frock were caught up in a bunch, front 
and back, like a butterfly bow and fell 
fan-like over the skirt. Beautiful 
white lace composed the greater por- 
tion of a Russian bridal array. There 
was a deep cape attached to head- 
dress and a peplum flounce fell be- 
tween the satin drapery in a cascade 
down side of skirt. The bloomers of 
orchid and white costume were too 
deep a shade or should be of a more 
delicate fabric. The act includes three 
rare artists. 

Hilda Wolfus (Williams and Wol- 
fus) opened in a leopard skin dress 
that fits her as if it grew on her. A 


costume of blue satin with panel ° 


front and long loose sleeves of net 
ruffled with narrow pink and blue rib- 
bons was too fussy but the peach taf- 
feta flounce was very becoming. 

The girls in the excruciatingly funr y 
telephone bit in Harry Watson’s a t 
have brightened up their parts wit: 
gay summer ginghams. 

Ruth Roye was in her orange gold 
spangled frock. 

It is safe to say no vaudeville the- 
atre in Greater New York has ever 
staged such a clown festival as at the 
Riverside Monday night. The first 
three acts were allowed to go on un- 
molested, the trouble or fun (just as 
one felt inclined to view it) starting 
with Bob Hall, who substituted for 
Lou Holtz. Mr. Hall called attention 
in his rhythmical witty manner to a 
bridal party in one of the stage boxes 
and various professional friends in the 
audience and on the stage. He was 
ably abetted by Pat Rooney, Jimmy 
Barry and Cecil Lean. The bride (of 


George Brown, champion walker, on 
later-in bill) demurely clad in ruffled 
dark taffeta frock, with fair locks 
muchly curled, blushingly accepted the 
homage due her. Pat Rooney stepped 
down from the stage and gave her 
generous embrace and sighting Sophie 
Tucker (looking exceedingly bridy in 
a beautiful white lace frock), seated 
in the orchestra with Johnny Lampé, 
he extended his osculatory demonstra- 
tions to her. 


Despité that the show was all balled 
up, there were many laughs, particu- 
larly from the antics of Pat, who es- 
sayed the role of “Mr. Butinsky” in 
the program. When Mr. Brown came 
on for his walking stunt, he was 
showered with rice, not only from the 
audience, but streams of it fell like 
rain from the flies. Pat Rooney in 
evening dress coat, high hat and 
tights, and Jimmy Barry in somebody’s 
white iridescent gown, burlesqued a 
bride and groom and Cecil Lean was a 
dancing minister. During Miss Juliet’s 
remarkable presentations, they were 
fairly quiet until the finale, when Miss 
Tucker and Eddie Leonard were 
dragged upon the stage to do special 
numbers. It was a great night for 
those in the audience who like to be 
on intimate terms with professionals, 
but for those who paid their good 
money to see regular first class vaude- 
ville it must have been terrible piffle. 

Loretta Marks and Jack Patten 
broke all records, I should say, at this 
house, as a double in No. 2 spot. The 
sparkling vibrant personality of Miss 
Marks just holds you throughout, but 
she really does not commence to do 
anything until she dances, and then— 
she carries out their billing, “just 
class.” Her pretty clothes just seem 
.0 belong, rather than stand out as 
special adornments. 


Rene Chaplow (with Eddie Janis) 
made three changes. A French blue 
sequin cloth, soubret dress had one 
deep cuff of same material in violet. 
For a corking good song featuring 
Theda Bara and Mary Pickford “im- 
pressions,” she was in white chiffon 
trimmed with many small ruffles and 
she closed in spangled black net. Two 
strips of black velvet encircled the 
skirt and the tiny bib bodice was em- 
broidered in brilliants. Ankle length 
fitted trousers showed just beneath 
the hem. Miss Mayfield appeared in 
same wardrobe she has worn all sea- 
son, and Marion Bent in the same cos- 
tumes recently reviewed. Mrs. Jimmy 
Barry wore a new graceful frock of 
white georgette similar in construc- 
tion to most of ‘her others. Silver 
bugle beads or spangles trimmed it 
across the corsage front, in straight 
lines, accentuating a corslet effect. 

Miss Juliet’s fresh ocean green satin 
costume, the bodice embroidered in 
self tone beads, bodice girdled with a 
heliotrope sash and feet incased in 
same color, seemed really immaterial 
against her clever, almost uncanny 
versatile mimicry. She was the legiti- 
mate hit of the bill. 





“Sunnyside” assuredly does not por- 
tray Charlie Chaplin’s “funnyside.” 
Except for @rm idolators of Chaplin, 
many of whom laugh as soon as his 
face is flashed, the new release holds 
few legitimate snickers even. Edna 
Purviance, in the role of a Rube girl, 
not being a comedienne, did all she 
could with the part. 


“You’re Fired,” featuring Wallace 
Reid, is short and sweet. Wanda Haw- 
ley, the pretty blond lead, wore some 
nice apparel, which, however, showed 
quite as little individuality as she her- 
self. Lillian Mason was a smartly 
gowned society matron and many 
minor women stood out nicely in the 
ball room and restaurant scenes on 
costume display. 








JOE WILMOT NIEMEYER 
Whose success in Mr. Lew Fields’ “A Lonely Romeo” at the Shubert Theatre was re- 


markable. 


White was the popular note at the 
American Tuesday night—five acts on 
the bill featuring it. Miss Jesson 
(Jesson & Jesson) wore a white satin 


and lace, the foundation lengthened 
with a wide band of opalesques and 
the corslet bodice of the same. The 
Keltons were both in white at the open- 
ing—Mrs. Kelton in draped satin and 
Miss Kelton in georgette, the skirt made 
up in four graduate tucks. Mrs. Kelton 
made two changes—black velvet and 
sea green satin with chiffon over- 
dress. An eccentric little flash in pink 
pussy willow puffed overskirt, over 
gold lace and a high peaked hat fea- 
turing a plume about a yard long, 
helped put the comedy of the girl 
well over toward the finale. An ex- 
treme costume at the opening with 
more humorous lines, or business, 
would add much to the offering. It 
would be well for Salina (Salinas Cir- 
cus) to show a little more kindness 
to the poor animals who are helping 
him make a livelihood’ this warm 
weather. A couple of his dogs are un- 
doubtedly scared to death of him, and 
little wonder, when because of fright, 
a dog pulling some monkeys around 
stage, gets mixed up in harness and 
Salina deliberately and _. brutally 
pinches him while extricating him. 
Mrs. Salina appeared on the stage a 
couple of times, in a brown silk dress. 
It would be a far pleasanter sight ‘to 
see her working the animals than the 
man. 

The woman of Wood, Young and 
Phillips, opened in a white silk gold 
brocade polonaise over a , triple 
flounced gold lace foundation, that 
was bulky and puzzled you as to 
whether it was going or coming. A 
golden rod net over a drop elaborately 
embroidered in silver and opal span- 
gles, with a girdle of same, was better 
looking. A black and white stripped 
double flounce skirtlet and bodice, over 
black satin leg o’ mutton trousers was 
worn for a Russian dance. Stanley & 
Maie Hughes (presented by Adelaide 
& Hughes) havea rather showy offer- 
ing with the Belgian woolly dolls used 
as a closing number. A purple and 
orchid net frock at opening, trimmed 
with metallic cloth bands, was too 
fussy, but an old-fashioned hoop skirt 
costume of pompadour silk with char- 
teuse velvet bodice and silver poke was 
very becoming. The pianist read the 
song originally written in the Ade- 
laide & Hughes act for David Schooler, 
read it and played the piano, but with 
a decided difference. The woman of 
Waring & Ainslee wore a rose Spanish 
shawl with a salmon pink skirt. A 
delicate blue satin foundation had 
cornflower blue drapery falling from 
shoulder straps in back, the edges 
bound with the satin. The net over 
bodice which fell in a wide point in 
front was embroidered in pearl and 
crystal beads and there was a deep 
fringe of the beads across the dront. 
A rather stylish black tailored hat was 
quite out of harmony with the formal 
evening gown. A white coat and black 
and white polka dot baronet satin skirt 
made a sporty little suit for Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, of Henshaw & Avery, especially 
combined with a red silk hat and a 
green silk parasol. That these clever 
performers should be playing small 
time is one of the mysteries of the 
vaudeville game. More elaborate 
wardrobe, such as Mrs. Henshaw has 
shown in the past, is all that is re- 
quired to put this act over in any first 
class theatre. The Genee Trio consists 
of three women athletes. Their 
“traps” were nicely decorated in ma- 
genta satin and bugle beads. White 
satin short dresses, the fronts of 
skirts embroidered in colored span- 
gles, showed white satin bloomers, 
just below hem, edged with gold lace. 
The largest one, undoubtedly quite 
young, showed an extraordinary mus- 
cular development which has not as 
yet robbed her figure of its pretty 
curves. The dark one, most likely 
Madam Genee herself, overworks her 
smile a bit. 
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San Francisco, June 18. 2 
Trixie Friganza with her “Block Party 

vehicle, carrying a grade of excellent ma- 
terial made to order for this popular vaude- 
ville star, was the life of the Orpheum Dill, 
of which half the acts were holdovers from the 
previous week. Miss Friganza got them going 
right at the start, with some good stories, a 
mock ballad and the attending applause, call- 
ing for a burlesque dance, insured her the hit 
of the bill. Looking a bit more portly than 
ever in a beautiful ermine coat, her turn 
was indeed a welcome one. Half the Dill 
was made up of holdovers, but with the new 
arrivals it was very pleasing entertainment, 
with Miss Friganza the life of the party. She 
landed from the start with her stories and 
the mock ballad, then stopped the show cold 
with the burlesque dance finish. Bill Bailey 
and Lynn Cowan, holding over from last week 
and assisted by Estelle Davis, closed the show 
and ran second to the headliner’s riot score. 
They took a flock of bows and then a speech, 
surely going some for that spot. Ann Gray, 
a harpist, whose routine also included vocal 
selections nicely selected for vaudeville, merit- 
ing and winning fine applause. Miss Gray has 
a sweet personality, and that helped a lot. 
Harry Holman and Co. in the comedy playlet, 
“My Daughter’s Husband,” proved highly en- 
tertaining, largely on Holman’s playing, for 
the supporting cast is below par. Thomas F. 
Swift and Mary H. Kelley in “Offer $3,000,” 
a talking skit with songs, was far away from 
the conventional and pleased immensely. 
Edwin George in “A Comedy of Errors” re- 
peated his success of last week, taking the 
going in second spot. Some of ‘the regulars 
took the air while the beautiful Marion Mor- 
gan Dancers repeated their pretentious classic 
dance offering. Yet the class of the turn and 
its well arranged musical score could not be 
denied. Ed Alexander, a painter with oils, 
was excellent, but the accompanying chatter 
could not be heard beyond the footlights. He 
should either speak louder or cut out the talk 
entirely. Jack Josephs. 


PANTAGES. 


San Francisco, June 18. 

A iot of show this week, and most of it very 
good entertainment. The bill carried enough 
names of native sons to draw in extra at- 
tendance. This being Jimmy Britt’s home 
town; he was given a good old-fashioned send- 
off with floral piece and everything from fight 
fans and others. Britt’s finished style of talk- 
ing hit ‘em between the eyes and the crowd 
seemed justly proud of their “‘son.” Stripped 
to fighting togs, Jimmy’s rendition of “The 
Kid’s Last Fight” won a big hand. Blackface 
Eddie Ross, however, who followed in the clos- 
ing spot, easily drew down the hit of the 
bill with his stories, banjo strumming and 
special ditties. Headlined were “The Stam- 
pede Riders,” with a fast clever exhibition 
of old-fashioned Wild West days, roping and 
bronco-busting ; made a big flash and strong 
impression. The “Denishawn Dancers” pleased 
with a well-staged dancing novelty, the aggre- 
gation including six attractive girls. Gordon 
and Day gave the bill an excellent start. The 
man’s pantomime drew plenty of laughs, to- 
gether with his comedy cycling and the girl’s 
captivating appearance, aiding the _ score. 
Raines and Goodrich did but fairly. They 
are handicapped by a routine holding mediocre 
* talk. But the team is a clever ene and pee 
sesses good voices. More singing would help 
them at this time. ; Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME. 


San Francisco, June 18. 
The show was quite under the standard 
established in the last few weeks. Comedy, 

particularly, was lacking, and the runn 
order was badly jumbled. About the ~ rea. 
comedy came with the closing turn, Bijou’s 
Circus, which was the headline offering. It 
is an unusual dog act and the canines adept 
acrobats, working upon rather high apparatus. 
Austin and Russell attempted a none too suc- 
cessful routine. The man doing “‘wop” offered 
a “‘mother”’ recitation in dialect, but it failed 
to register. The double-character number at 
the close drew but light returns. The Two 
Edwards showed an unusual sharpshooting 
, exhibition, several difficult shots getting nice 
applause. Plunkett and Romain won out with 
their dancing. The talk is but fair, but the 
old man eccentric number scored heavily. The 
girl appeared inclined to wiggle a bit too 
suggestively at the finish, De Winter and 
Rose, in a neat classical dance routine, showed 
enough to indicate the turn to be above small- 
time average. The closing number, an Indian 
dance, is the best, and it delivered the punch 
of the pair. Eugene and Kindler, with violin 
and accordion, offered the usual musical rou- 
tine, but the jazz section drew heavy returns. 

Fa Jack Josephs. 


CASINO. 


San Francisco, June 18. 

The Beatrice Morelle Sextette headlined the 
vaudeville portion which held five acts, though 
six were programed. Yorke and Marks being 
the turn schedule, for second position, that 
was withdrawn. The sextette of musicians 
and vocalists headed by Beatrice Morelle, and 
including Katherine Bernard, Suzanna Savelle, 
Phylis Davies, Amory St. Amory and Elizabeth 
Kirke, and formerly a feature with ‘‘Let’s Go” 
here, were accorded a hearty welcome. The 
dignified and talented artists presented the 
highest class musical turn that has been seen 
in vaudeville here, reflecting considerable 
credit and being a big boost for the Ackerman 
& Harris brand of vaudeville. Earl Taylor 
and Ethel Arnold, closing the vaudeville section 
were another turn of big time calibre that 








distinguished the entertainment, lifting it 


above the yisual standard. Miss Arnold, blessed 
with good looks and a commanding personal- 
ity, had the house with her from the start, 
her likable manner and the ease with which 


she puts over her wares made her a big favor- 
ite. Taylor makes a worthy partner, assisting 
at the piano and registering a big score on 
his own’ accgunt with some well delivered 
numbers. Delmore, Fisher & Delmore, in a 
travesty iabeled ‘“‘Down Below,” were a big 
laughing success with the rather old idea, but 
sure-fire comedy. The action takes place in 
the infernal regions, the characters being 
— a blackface comic and a girl. B. Kelly 
Forrest, in a hobo monolog, got some scattered 
laughs in an early position. The Artois 
Brothers opened the show with some comedy 
bar work, their meritorious work receiving 
deserved appreciation. The Will King Com- 
pany, in its third week, offered “‘What A 
Night.” It. is in two parts. The action in 
the first part takes place in an attorney’s 
office, with Will King and Lew Dunbar, as 
the lawyers. The funniest situation ig that 
of Will King making love to the actress (Vera 
Ransdale), with the unexpected appearance of 





the wife. This is similar to the bit from Bert 
Baker’s ‘“‘prevarication’” and naturally got 
screams. Jack Josephs. 


Charles Yule was specially engaged for the 
stock presentation of “Back Home,” the cur- 
rent attraction at the Alcazar. 





Dave Lerner, Jimmy Rose and Aileen Miller 
are rehearsing a three act. Lerner and Miss 
Miller were formerly with the Casino shows, 
and for one week members of the George White 
Company. Jimmy Rose has been “singleing’’ 
and appearing in musical shows hereabouts for 
the past several ars. 





Ben Linn, touring on the Pantages circuit, 
was presented with an-elk tooth charm by the 
Portland Lodge of Elks during his appearance 
in that city. 





Lee Bacon, of ‘‘49 Camp” fame and theatre 
program magnate, was granted a divorce here 
last week. According to a report, Bacon will 
take another dip in the matrimonial sea, with 
Miss Antoinette Larson, of the Will King Com- 
pany mentioned as the next Mrs. Bacon. 





Miss Ruth Florence was awarded $150 last 
week in her suit against the Fielding Hotel 
for jewelry lost there about two years ago. 





Miss Gleria Davis, formerly with Remick, 
will be in charge of the new Witmark profes- 
sional offices in the Kohler-Chase building, 
with Miss Mildred Crawford at the piano, ex- 
ploiting the Witmark operatic and standard 
catalogue. The office is under the general 
direction of Al Browne, Pacific coast manager 
for Witmark. 


Walter Smith, Hippodrome manager at 
Spokane, will be switched to the Stockton house 
of the circuit about July 1. 








The Mary Pickford feature “Daddy Long 
Legs’’ has the distinction of being the first 
picture to remain a full week in San Jose. 
It was shown at the T. & D. theatre in that 
city last week. 


Jane O'Rourke, who has been ill with pneu- 
monia, has fully recovered. Miss O’Rourke 
will shortly open at the Fulton in Oakland, 
as the leading woman. 








Amo 
Liberty in Oakland, which has discontinued 
the stock policy are, Otis Skinner, David War- 
field, Chauncey Olcott, Julian Eltinge, Mar- 
garet Illington, Robert Edeson, Wilton Lack- 
aye, Henry Miller, Ruth Chatterton, Blanche 
Bates and Holbrook Blinn. 





George White, who has temporarily disbanded 
his musical comedy show, left for Los eles 
last week, where he will reorganize if a thea- 
tre can be secured. 





According to HDarl Taylor, of Taylor & Arn- 
old, he will have charge of the professional 
offices of the Broadway Music Corporation 
who contemplate opening a branch here about 
August 1, 





The St. Francis Orchestra, of which Art 
Hickman is the leader and Ben Black, a mem- 
ber, will, according to a report, go to New 
York for the Victor record making. 





Blanche Bates, scheduled for an early ap- 
pearance at the Columbia Theatre, arrived 
here last week accompanied by her two chil- 
dren and her husband, George Creel. 





Roe and Helmar, who recently appeared at 
the Orpheum here, were a special attraction 
at Tait’s Cafe in their posing and hand bal- 
ancing turn. It is the first act of this kind 
ever to appear in a cafe here. 





According to word from Los Angeles, Lucille 
Cavanagh did not open on her scheduled date 
in that city, preferring to open a week later 
on account of Annette Kellerman, who was 
477 hong her second week, again topping the 

ing. 





The California has discontinued the Sunday 
concert at which time forty-five musicians 
were employed. 





Jesse Lasky is due to arrive here next 
Wednesday. 


San Francisco newspapers will send repre- 


mg the notables scheduled for the Ye 


sentatives to Toledo to cover the big fight 
on the “fourth 

Thomas Nunan, dramatic critic of the San 
Francisco Examiuver, vacationing. Ray C. 
Brown, the music editor, is handling Nunan’s 


work. 

Zana Vaughn, who had the leads with the 
Orpheum Stock Company in Edmunton, and 
Nina Gilbert, the leading woman the past sea- 
son of George Summer’s ‘Girl I Left Behind,” 
are spending the summer at Long Beach, Cal. 





George Baldwin and Jess Mendelson plan to 
leave here this week for New York, having 
received a wire to join the Kitty Gordon-Jack 
Wilson vaudeville act that will shortly open 
in New York City. 


Harry David, associate manager of the 
California, left this week for a trip through 
tha@iNorthwest to spend a vacation. 








Van Clement, manager of the Portola, is 
visiting his folks in Minneapolis. 





William Muehlman, assistant treasurer of 
the Columbia, Lloyd Campbell, of the Orpheum 
and Harold Reed, of the Curran, were detained 
in Los Angeles last week by the authorities 
for speeding. While in the Southern city, the 
boys closed coutracts for San Francisco show- 
ings of features which they will exploit during 
their leisure time. 





In a baseball game here last week between 
acts and stage hands from the Casino and 
Orpheum theatres, and a team composed of 
pugilists, the former won by a score of 6 to 5. 
Jack Rose was the umpire, and while several 
of his decisions did not meet with the approval 
of the fighters, he escaped unharmed. Jim 
Furness, of the Continental, played his usual 
50-50 game, acting as substitute for both teams. 


ACTORS’ FUND BENEFIT, JULY 1. 


San Francisco, June 18. 

The benefit for the Actor’s Fund of 
America will be given at the Columbia 
July 1. Mayor Rolph, of San Fran- 
cisco, has sent his check for $250. 
Among those that will appear are: 
Henry Miller, Otis Skinner, Ruth 
Chatterton, William H. Crane, Thomas 
Wise, Blanche Bates, William Court- 
enay, Richard Bennett, Crane Wilbur, 
Belle Bennett and many others who 
will be here that day. 


SHOCKING. 


San Francisco, June 18. 
The Strand, devoted to pictures, has 
a “shimmie” contest as an added at- 
traction this week. Four couples are 
participating. 


WESTONS DIVORCED. 
San Francisco, June 18. 

On an agreed verdict, Ella Weston, 
booking manager of the Ackerman- 
Harris interests, was granted a divorce 
from William Weston, recently a prin- 
cipal with a Columbia wheel burlesque 
show. 

The Westons are the parents of one 
child, a daughter, who, after their 
separation, some years ago, remained 
with her mother in California and was 
recently graduated from a California 
college. Weston was at one time Den- 
ver representative for the Pantages 
Circuit and later, when that stand was 
dropped from the circuit, entered 
vaudeville. 


PAN TIME FOR NEW HOYT. 
San Francisco, June 18. 

The New Hoyt in Long Beach, Cal., 
when completed, the latter part of this 
month, will play the Pantages shows. 
This will add a full week to the cir- 
cuit, the bills going to Long Beach 
following the San Diego date. Pan- 
tages shows for Santa Barbara has 
also been announced. 


FRAWLEY SAILS JULY 2. 
San Francisco, June 18. 
T. Daniel Frawley and his shows, 
organized for a tour of the Far East, 
will sail from this port July 2. 
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Marion Morgan’s Dancing School. 
San Francisco, June 18. 
Marion Morgan, director of the Mor- 
gan Dancers, at present touring the 
Orpheum circuit, has announced that 
she will remain in California this sum- 
mer at the conclusion of the Orpheum 
time for the purpose of conducting a 
summer school of dancing in Los An- 
geles for one month. 








OBITUARY 


Memorials in this department, in dis- 
lay type, are charged $5 per inch (14 
ines) and $10 two inches (28 lines). 
No space smaller than \% inch (7 lines) 
accepted; % inch, $3.50. 

All memorial copy must be accom- 
panied by remittance. 




















Jack Dingwall. 


Jack Dingwall, press representative 
for Chas. Maddock and a theatrical 
reporter for 25 years, died in the 
Fordham Hospital, Bronx, June 17, 
after an illness of several weeks. Be- 
fore joining Maddock, Dingwall was 
connected with Metro Pictures. 





Edward A. Ferguson, grandfather 
of Sidney Shepard (Heart of the He- 
brew) died at Detroit, this week. 


The mother of George Baldwin, died 
at Sacramento, Cal., last week. 


The father of Cliff Hardy died June 
2. The deceased was 80 years of age. 


F-P EXPECTS THIRTY THEATRES. 
(Continued from page 3) 
picture show and the Moss operation 
sends in a Rivoli or Rialto program, 
the price will be tilted perhaps to 50 
cents top, with this scale permanent. 
The attention of the outlying or sub- 
urban exhibitor is expected to be at- 
tracted to the F. P.-L. house and its 
policy, with the possibility of the sub- 
urbanite lamping the chance of an in- 
crease of his own prices, maybe from 
‘15 to 25 cents, with the same style of 
show. If the smaller exhibitor takes 
to the bait and places his house on a 
higher plane, he is not expected to 
object if finding eventually that F. 
P.-L., sinee its pictures draw more 
money through the increased scale, is 
asking more money for its product 
from the exhibitor. Those who know 
say that the F. P.-L. scheme of theatre 
operations is interlocking with its own 
producing interests, diverging into sev- 
eral lines, from the suppression of ac- 
tive competition to the profit of the 
theatres and the producer represented 
by it. (A story dealing more with this 
phase is in the Picture Department of 

this issue.) 

Mr. Zukor, according to the report, 
has $30,000,00 at his disposal to obtain 
all the theatres he may want for Moss 
to operate. This is “Wall Street 
money” where it flows in abundance 
for anything that Zukor wants to go 
after. The F. P.-L. theatre operation 
will not be conducted under any cor- 
porate head, according to report, with 
the theatre secured and controlled con- 
tinuing their idtntity that is recog- 
nized in the majority of instances as 
a trade mark of value to the house. 

Mr. Moss is understood to be re- 
tained as the theatre operator at a 
very large yearly salary, together with 
the opportunities of investment that 
the theatre obtaining plan presents. 
His will be no official title. The an- 
nouncement sent out said Mr. Moss 
will be in charge of the “Acquisition, 
construction and managing,” which 
covers the entire F. P.-L. plan of ob- 
taining 100 or more houses. 





Liberty, Oakland, Stops Stock. 

: ‘San Francisco, June 18. 
_ The Liberty, Oakland, is discontinuing 
its stock policy to permit road attrac- 
tions to come in. joun McArthur re- 
tains stock plays intended for Liberty 
and will turn them over to Harry Cor- 
nell who has opened a stock engage- 
ment at the Orpheum, Oakland, with 
the Baker Players. 


Crane Wilbur in “Eyes of Youth.” 


San Francisco, June’ 18. 
Crane Wilbur will be the leading man 
with Marjorie Rambeau in the “Eyes 
of Youth,” which will open for a run 
at the Curran June 29. 
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e NEW ACTS THIS WEEESBK. 





“Kiss Me.” 

Musical Comedy. 

42 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Set). 
Colonial. 

A miniature musical extravaganza, 
produced and staged by William Fried- 
lander who also supplied the lyric and 
music with the book by Hugh Herbert. 
It’s rather pretentiously dressed and 
very capably staged, but it lacks, at 
present, two very essential things to 
bring it to the level of a Friedlander 
show. The principals, with one excep- 


tion, fall far below the expectations 
that natural come with a glimpse of 
the production and Herbert has not 
supplied enough comedy to make it a 
fair balance. Of course, the piece is 
now practically in the experimental 
stage, but playing a big time house it 
must be gauged strictly on its condi- 
tion. The scene is apparently meant 
for the home of the ingenue, although 
there is no program explanation of 
either the locale or the identity of the 
cast. The juvenile rushes on to ex- 
plain briefly, to a butler, that he must 
procure a wife and three children im- 
mediately in order to entertain a visit- 
ing aunt whose will terms depend 
wholly on the existence of his family, 
of which he had previously informed 
her in order to secure an increase in 
his regular allowance. He asks the 
ingenue to marry him. She loves him, 
but balks at the three children sug- 
gestion, the “bit” going over with no 
atmosphere of double entendre. He 
then engages a vamp to masquerade as 
his wife. Meanwhile the aunt arrives 
and runs into both women, the in- 
genue having, however, decided to help 
him out of his dilemma. A well ar- 
ranged, situation arises here, but its 
comedy weight falls through the poor 
handling by the principals, the vamp 
(formerly with the “Redheads”) show- 
ing the sole trace of ability and this 
fact clouded up the work of the others, 
because of the contrast provided. A 
decidedly pretty climax is approached, 
leading to a double number, “Kiss Me,” 
by the juvenile and ingenue. This 
alone would have guaranteed the pro- 
duction’s success if either could sing, 
but the girl’s “pipes” were a trifle rus- 
ty and the man has no idea of harm- 
ony, although even if he had, he had 
no opportunity to display it. Then 
came the adjustment, a bit lengthy, 
but carrying all kinds of possibilities. 
“Kiss Me” looks like a million dollar 
flash in scenery and gowns and the 
numbers are all nicely wed to the 
theme. The vamp number was par- 
ticularly pretty in dress and excel- 
lently staged. But a million dollar 
production with a ten cent grade of 
cast doesn’t jibe. The ingenue is de- 
cidedly pretty, but needs more stage 
and vocal experience before attempting 
a production of this speed and the ju- 
venile’s role should be better fitted. 
As it stands the piece can get over on 
its production, but Friedlander and 
Herbert are showmen enough to real- 
ize what’s wrong and adjust the short- 
comings. Wynn. 


Suzanne and Ernest. 


x Dancing and Crayon Sketching. 


18 Mins.; Full Stage (Special). 
Harlem O. H. (June 17). 

Man and woman. Act opens with 
song off stage by the man. Drop rises 
and discloses artists’ studio, with man 
sketching at easel with woman clad 
in ballet costume, posing. Artist dreams 
and woman puts over Well executed 
toe dance. Artist then draws crayon 
sketch of bathing girl, singing parody 
on “Smiles” while working. Next a 
doughboy cartoon. Another toe dance 
by the woman followed by more 
sketching. Act closes with another toe 
dance by woman, with man assisting. 
Both are capable in their respective 
lines. Act will do very nicely for the 
pop houses. Bell. 


Joe Brennan 
Monolog and Songs. 
14 Mins.; One. 

23rd Street. 


Entering in “Tad” make-up, Joe 
Brennan gets ’em immediately by an 
exchange of get-backs with a plant in 
the orchestra pit. One or two of the 
gags are a bit passe, but this won't 
matter in the pop houses where the 
older they come apparently the better. 
Following the conversational bit Bren- 
nan reels off a monolog containing a 
number of good comedy punches and 
closes with an old time Irish song, 
“The man who came over from Ire- 
land.” For an encore “An Irishman 
was made to love and fight” is worked 
up so that it sounds like a new song. 
Instead of following this with another 
comedy number Brenner attempts a 
serious ballad and lacking both the 
voice and delivery necessary for the 
proper handling of the song very near- 
ly spoils all that has gone before. As 
an exponent of the Irish character 
Brennan is in a class by himself as far 
as vaudeville is concerned, his “Tad” 
being a remarkably faithful reproduc- 
tion of a type that actually exists, but 
which is usually so badly overdrawn 
and exaggerated that it loses most of 
its native humor. With a couple of 
good comedy numbers tacked on to the 
end of the turn and a bit of revision 
here and there in the talking routine 
Brennan should-have no difficulty in 
holding his own in the big time houses. 
All that’s needed is the material; he 
has everything else. Bell. 


Rainbow Girls. 

Dancing and Instrumental. 

15 Mins.; Full Stage (Special). 
23rd Street. 

Two girls presenting a rather ordin- 
ary routine of dancing assisted by a 
male pianist and violinist. Act opens 
with a double dance by the girls in 
Oriental, costumes. The violinist, a 
youthful appearing chap, puts over a 
well played solo while the girls are 
changing for their next number. A 
double waltz number by the girls be- 
comingly costumed in ankle length 
dresses, another solo by the violinist 
and a double toe dancing number com- 
plete the act. For the closing number 
the girls wear abbreviated skirts and 
pantalettes, in which they present a 
particularly attractive appearance. The 
violinist should drop the announce- 
ments. If it is necessary to inform 
the audience of what is to be played, a 
printed card on an easel would accom- 
plish much better results, in addition 
to giving the proceedings a touch of 
class, which is now lacking. Should 
pass nicely in an early spot in the pop 
houses. Bell. 


Two Voices. 
Songs. 

13 Mins.; One. 
Harlem O. H. 


The big trick comes right at the 
opening when there is some singing 
off stage. With that number the audi- 
ence leans back in its seat and is pre- 
pared for a double voiced singer. Then 
two girls walk on harmonizing and the 
audience sits right up again. The girls 
handie a repertoire of popular num- 
bers, wear some good looking clothes 
and put a number over in good shape. 
They were liked by the Harlem audi- 
ence especially when they got down to 
the couple of double numbers to cigoe. 

ed, 


Johnny and Wise. 

Songs and Dances and Piano Playing. 
15 Mins.; One. 

Harlem O. H. 


Man and woman. Neither have any 


idea of what constitutes a vaudeville 
act. The man essays comedy with poor 
results and the woman sings indif- 
ferently. The present material is im- 
possible. Bell. 


Dorothy Richmond & Co. (2). 
“A Friend In Need” (Playlet). 
15 Mins.; Full Stage. 

Fifth Ave. 

The scene is supposed to be that of a 
room in a Parisian flat, although a house 
set is employed. Bobby, rich and an 
artist} is the tenant. He has been a 
friend of Arthur, who has been wed for 
two years. Bobby had been smitten 
with the girl and from memory had 
painted her portrait at which he is 
gazing at the lift of the curtain. En- 
ter the girl to explain that her husband 
is to call and that he is much troubled 
over something. Too soon Arthur ar- 
rives and the girl is secreted behind 
the curtains leading to the next room. 
The husband unloads his tale of woe 
which is that he had deceived his wife 
into believing that he had inherited 
a large estate when in truth it was 
small. But his bride loving extrava- 
gance, he had given in to her every 
whim and now with his money gone he 
has decided to kill himself. The men 
discuss the various ways of suicide and 
finally the husband departs with his 
friend’s revolver to commit the deed. 
The girl re-enters and says she didn’t 
hear what they were talking about. 
The friend makes love to her, showing 
her the picture he had painted from 
his dream visions. But back comes the 
husband who discharges*the gun, which 
only held blanks. The finish is that the 
friend gives the couple a check for $10,- 
000 and sends them back to America to 
start over again. The whole thing is 
unconvincing. That a wife separated 
from a troubled husband by curtains 
wouldn’t listen to his spiel is absurdly 
improbable. Only some of the finishing 
lines are bright, the rest being dull. 
If of service it can only find small 
time. Ibee. 


Tommy Ray. 

Songs and Marksmanship. 

18 Mins.; Full Stage (Special). 
Harlem O. H. (June 17). 

A slide announcement states that 
Tommy Ray was a fireman on the Lus- 
itania and often entertained the pas- 
sengers during voyages. A special set 
in two shows a view of the Lusitania. 
Ray makes his entrance through the 
stoke hole door, wearing regulation 
stoker’s costume. He is a well built 
man of possibly 35 and possesses a 
pleasing tenor voice. Opening with 
“Day by Day” with a recitative inter- 
lude, he follows with a shooting ex- 
hibition. - This includes some difficult 
rpside down marksmanship, with one 
or two tricks that stand out. Another 
recitation and a song to close. Act 
should find no troubie in getting by in 
the pop houses as it stands. Bell. 


Rinaldo Brothers. 
Acrobatics. 

6 Mins.; Three. 
Riverside. 


The men (two in number) are com- 
pletely painted with in silver hue save 
for trappings of similar tinge. They 
work altogether upon a low rect- 
angular pedestal or platform placed 
back in “three.” The routine consists 
in a number of artistic poses, but 
coupled to a series of acrobatic feats, 
which include some very clever work. 
There is no stalling though one or two 
of the stunts are strength feats. Fits 
as a good opening turn for big time. 

Ibee. 


De Peron Trio. 

Strong Act. 

9 Mins.; Full Stage (Special). 
Harlem O. H. (June 17). 

Two men and a female assistant. 
All wear regulation strong man cos- 
tume. Turn consists of weight lift- 
ing and strong man feats, most of 
which have been seen before. All 
work fast. Finishing stunt, in which 
one of the men whirls his two assist- 
ants through the air on a dumb-bell, 
makes an excellent flash for close. 
Good small timers. Bell. 


Stanley and Mazie Hughes. 
Singing and Dancing. 
15 Mins.; Full Stage. 


American Roof. 


Stanley and Mazie are brother and 
sister of James Hughes (Adelade and 
Hughes). They are a clever dancing 
couple recalling the team who are bill- 
ed as sponsoring them. Their act could 
be called the evolution of the dance 
for they open with a modern rag jazz 
double and go to a colonial waltz, mak- 
ing a costume change to match. They 
are assisted by a piano player who 
does a specialty between stepping, us- 
ing the “Trip On My Melody Ship.” 
Their first number is probably called 
“Cabaret Love;” next “That’s What the 
Daisy Said,” an old fashioned waltz 
tune, followed by the piano offering. 
Then in grotesque costumes they do a 
French doll number with some dif- 
ficult spins. Mazie doesn’t elevate. 
They are good dancers and the boy 
seems to have inherited a lot of the 
showmanship displayed by his brother. 
They will do anywhere. 


Cahill and Romine. 
Songs and Comedy. 
13 Mins.; One. 
Fifth Ave. 


Two men, one in cork and the other 
doing “wop.” Several mixed dialect 
song bits by the latter started off the 
routine, when the blackface member 
suddenly projected his pipes in opera- 
tic fashion into the going. He used a 
high falsetto and it got something. A 
cat imitation started both men doing 
yodeling bits, ending with a lullaby 
duetted and both yodeling. “Tili We 
Meet Again,” also duetted, brought 
the men out for an earned encore. It 
is probable that the falsetto voice of 
the blackface artist was the particular 
attraction for he retained it almost 
throughout the turn. In their final 
number “Bubbless,” he also employed 
it. The team seems to have the ability 
but not the material, or else it isn’t 
arranged to the best advantage. The 
act scored, but it is doubtful if they 


can deliver equally in the better houses 
without fixing. Ibee. 


Florence Scapini. 
Violiniste. 

10 Mins.; One. 

Harlem O. H. (June 17). 


Florence Scapini is a fair violiniste 
and in time should be able to work out 
an act for the smaller houses. Open- 
ing with an Speratic number, she en- 
cored with “Hear You Calling Me” 
Tuesday night, but failed to play the 
expected third selection. “Calling Me” 
was very well handled. Miss Scapini 
needs first of all a repertoire and then 


the necessary stage experience to give 
her assurance. 
Bell. 


Frank Carter. 
10 Mins.; One. 
125th St. . 


Carter opens in one with talk to the 
leader, goes to full stage and climbs 
upon a duplicate of Melrose’s tables 
and chairs for a little chair balancing. 
He descends and a girl in the audience 
sings a song in English then Swedish 
later, going upon the stage to yodel. 
Carter eventually does the Melrose 
fall, announcing it as an imitation. He 
gets laughs with the swaying. Noth- 
ing but the tumble holds interest. 
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O'Donnell and Kibbe. 
Comedy Sketch. 
12 Mins.; Parlor. 


125th St. 

Man enters mildly soused, it is his 
wedding eve and he’s celebrating. But- 
ier enters with letter and says he has 
been waiting on the corner to inter- 
cept him. Butler has a letter for him. 
Then ensues a long dialogue anent 
Butler helping him out of scrapes, both 
taking many drinks from a bottle on 
table between them. Man gets a cry- 
ing jag and Butler finally leaves for 
bed. Man reads letter and it contains 
news that his fiancée has seen him with 
other women and calls off engagement. 
He takes revoiver from a desk and ex- 
its. A shot is heard. Man rushes back 
holding up a dead cat, remarking “This 
damn cat has been annoying me for 
a long time.” (Curtain.) Both are fair- 
ly capable performers but the vehicle is 
all wrong. 


Wood, Young and Phillips. 

Comedy Singing, Talking and Dancing. 
15 Mins.; One. 

American Roof. 


Straight, Jewish comedian and a girl 
in an act framed for a small time riot. 
The comic weighs about 90 pounds and 


gets laughs every time he refers to 
his physique. The girl handles nuin- 
bers and does some solo stepping, get- 
ting applause with “hoch” steps. The 
straight man in a tuxedo with a white 
brimmed black crowned straw hat 
handies his share capably. The comic 
puts the act over with a smash. One 
bit where the comic falsettos off stage 
imitating the girl’s voice and then 
makes an entrance, was roundly ap- 
plauded. The act lacks the class re- 
quired for two a day houses, but it 
can’t miss on any other kind of time. 





Jesson and Jesson. 
Singing and Dancing. 
14 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 


Man and woman open with a long 
duet about “Your Flat and My Flat,” 
then “Jazz Baby” by the girl, followed 


by “Sweetheart” solos by the male 
member. Then a Southern melody 
doubled and some fast stepping at the 
finish. The girl makes three costume 
changes, none of them startling. They 
are fair vocalists, the man exhibiting 
the remains of a trained voice. The 
bit of stepping at the finish landed 
them solidly in the opening spot. Good 
oy starters for the big small time 
ills. 


Green and Lapell. 
Piano and Songs. 
12 Mins.; One. 
125th St. 


Man at piano attired in Palm Beach 
suit, girl sings a popular song. Then 
a duet, “Nobody’s Baby,” followed by 
a piano solo while girl makes a change 
to evening gown to return and sing 
“Friends.” Then a shimmie number 
with the man clowning at the “box” 
followed by “Oh, What a Wonderful 
Summer.” The girl can handle num- 
bers and the man is a fair musician. 
The chorus of the last song about 
cooties and shimmie should be elimi- 
nated. They are a good small time 
couple and will please. 
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PALACE. 


It was far from a “regular” Palace audience 
that was present on Monday night. There 
wasn’t that usual Palace ‘“‘class’” present. It 
may have been ‘‘The Follies” opening, or it 
may be that the weather is getting along to 
the point where the “bunch” take to the 
seaside. It looked like a flock of yokels slipped 
into Broadway and lammed for the Palace box 
office from’ the appearance of these on the 
lower floor. For applause, however, they were 
a lot of hard-boiled eggs, and they never really 
woke up until Ruth Roye, on next to closing, 
stepped into the spot light and slipped it over 
to them. 

Edna Goodrich and Harry Watson, Jr., 
shared the top line billing for the week with 
Ruth Roye featured at the bottom of the Dill. 
In addition, the billing played up Ivan Bankoff 
and the Avon Comedy Four. The latter act 
had two new members and only contributed two 
songs, although the audience was asking for 
more at the finish. 

Rosa King Co., with their wire specialty, 
followed the Kinograms as the initial vaude- 
ville offering. To a house that was about half 
filled their work seemed entirely different and 
they managed to pull a certain amount of 
applause. ‘‘Sailor’’ Reilly contributed the sec- 
ond number of the show, starting strong with 
his ‘‘Ten Day Pass’’ song, but finishing rather 
weakly with the ‘‘Newsboy” number. In be- 
tween he offered “Steven Got Even,” which 
rang the bulls-eye for him; an Italian love 
song, and then, after an announcement re- 
garding the authors of “Blow My Baby Back 
to Me,” sang that number. ‘Don’t Forget the 
Salvation Army” brought enough applause for 
the encore number, but the latter, even though 
it was waving the flag, failed to land. 

Bankoff and his charming dance partner 


arrived next in ‘‘The Dancing Master.” There: 


was scattered applause for the back kicks of 
the girl and Bankoff’s solo work, but at the 
finish of the act there was difficulty in getting 
the ‘‘curtains’’ over, with the result that the 
applause did not seem to hit the right spots. 

Williams and Wolfus contributed the first 
bit of comedy for the evening. The same old 
act, done the same old way, but the laughs 
also came along in the same old style. 

Edna Goodrich and Co. closed the first half 
of the entertainment, with France Bendtsen 
walking away with all that there was to the 
turn. Miss Goodrich looked wonderful in 
gowns and then looked more wonderful in 
less gown, but the act seems worn as far as 
the Palace is concerned. The players also 
seem tired of the act, for they all seem rather 
lax regarding bits of business. This is most 
noticeable in the telephone bits, when they talk 
with the receiver away from their ears, any- 
where from six inches to a foot. Miss Good- 
rich was also one of the offenders in this 
respect, 

The film monolog, ‘‘Topics of the Day,” 
opened the intermission, and the audience was 
seated by the time that fhe Avon Comedy Four 
arrived. The two new boys in the act seem 
a little rough as yet, but they will undoubtedly 
work into the spirit of the turn as it goes 
along. In the kitchen scene one of the boys 
sings ‘‘Mickey”’ effectively and plants it. After 
the Dr. Kronkheit scene “Take Your Girlie to 
the Movies” is offered by the quartet and a 
touch of comedy business, that of looking at 
imaginary movies, old but well done got any 
number of laughs. These were the only two 
numbers that the boys sang, although the audi- 
ence wanted more, 

Harry Watson, Jr. and his company with 
“Battling Kid Dugan and the “‘telephone scene” 
were laughs to the Palace crowd although it 
is only about six weeks since the act was there. 

Then Ruth Roye stepped on the gas and 
she certainly did “let ’er go.” Her opening 
number endeared her to the hearts of those in 
the audience and the conclusion of the number 
brought the first real applause of the night, 
and it also made it mighty easy; for Ruth for 
the rest of the way. Her “Farmer’’ song, with 
its inimitable bits of business by the comedi- 
enne was the second wallop of the act and then 
a character number “How ‘der Yer Git That 
Way” was a scream. Fnally for the finish 
“Waitin’ for the Robert E. Lee” was brought 
out of the camphor and it made all the rest 
of the numbers look sick. The song is still 
“there” and it will be for a long time to come. 

The Seven Bracks closed the bill with their 
risley work and acrobatics holding about half 
of the audience. Fred. 


COLONIAL. 


The Colonial show seemed to read decidedly 
smart on paper, but it didn’t play quite so 
well. What hits it contained came in jerks, 
and that smoothness so necessary to a good 
vaudeville bill was missing. Business was 
surprisingly good though, the lower floor carry- 
ing a capacity gathering barring one or two 
rear rows while the upper section seemed 
well dressed. And here the palm of common 
sense might be handed Manager Egan for a 
little diplomatic move that other New York 
managers might copy from. At intermission 
the usual gang of smokers exited, returning in 
a group as Lillian Fitzgerald was singing her 
first number. Ushers posted at the aisles re- 
fused to allow anyone to advance to their seats 
until the number was over. It worked excep- 
tionally well, even those who were detained 
remarking on the logic of the move. Had that 
bunch been allowed to move down the aisles 
Miss Fitzgerald’s specialty would have been 
utterly ruined insofar as its success was con- 
cerned, for her opening number is all-impor- 
tant and whets the appetite for more. While 
the delay was but for a brief moment or two, 
it saved an act and insured the temporary 
comfort of those seated. Its a sensible stunt 
and could well be tried at the Palace aud other 
vaudeville houses, particularly when a talking 
act opens the second section. 

As it was, Miss Fitzgerald was one of the 





biggest hits on the bill. Versatile, sweet, 
humorous and capable, she has a specialiy 
that should keep her continuously busy, for it 
is unlike any other in vaudeville. Her open- 
ing song is of an introductory specie, showing 
impressions of types, accompanied by Clarence 
Senna, an acrobatic pianist. A French soubret 
number, with plenty of comedy angles, came 
next and finally a prima donna with a tough 
girl imitation. Meanwhile, Senna solos be- 
tween changes. Senna is a good player, but 
overdoes the body antics a wee bit. It doesn’t 
hurt to any extent however. Miss Fitzgerald 
was a solid hit and well deserved to be. 

“Kiss Me” (New Acts), is the topliner, clos- 
ing the first part with a 45 minute musical 
routine. Emma Haig is probably the feature 
act, dancing with Jack Waldron, whose name 
is hardly visible in the billing, for some rea- 
son or other, for Waldron does most of the 
work. Miss Haig does not utter a word, merely 
dancing, singly and doubly. Waldron inter- 
rupts the numbers with a song between each, 
also soloing in dance. This makes the turn a 
bit lop-sided. And it didn’t seem to catch at the 
Colonial, although the dancing is well executed 
and seemed to be appreciated. If Lockett’s 
wind holds out the act might go once around. 

Black and White opened with their acrobatic, 
dancing, singing turn, something entirely away 
from the usual two-girl act. The setting is 
appropriate and the routine well staged. They 
gave the show a good start and were followed 
by Kharnum, billed as a Persian pianist, He 
plays well, mostly numbers of a heavy type, 
bows in an original style and wastes no time 
either in coming or going, very Persianlike. 
He’ll do in this spot on the regular bills. 

Eva Shirley with Gordon’s Jazz Band and 
Al Roth, jazz dancer, followed. The band is 
weak, Miss Shirley, far stronger and Roth, 
with his jazz dance chased the entire group 
from the stage. Roth’s is not an imitation 
dance of Frisco’s, but one far better. He lacks 
the poise and grace of the Chicago jazzist, 
but his steps are more to date in jazz dancing 
and look decidedly good from front. Nor does 
he carry a cane or smoke a cigar. This hoofer 
will bear watching. Miss Shirley has a good 
voice and a good routine and her act as ar- 
ranged will go anywhere, but she might induce 
Gordon to do some rehearsing and get his 
men into a harmonious strain, playing together. 

Howard and Brooke, with Victoria Dale, were 
one of the big hits, the dancing just topping 
the comedy a trifle. The idea is a good = 
and follows Howard’s former act nicely. he 
act was well placed on this bill, where genuine 
comedy was needed. 

Bob Hall was next to closing, rhyming his 
entire specialty much to the surprise of every- 
one present. Hall tops the other vaudeville 


. rhymers a mile and his is a specialty far away 


from the average single. It was late, but Hall 
kept the majority in. The Rosaires —— 
ynn. 





RIVERSIDE. 


Any time Pat Rooney and Marion Bent, Mr. 


and Mrs. Jimmie Barry and George N. Brow: 
are framed in a bill, it’s a guaranteed eomec 
‘success. The trio of turns have been movins 
about for some months like a little road show 
within a show, the main idea being to produce 
laughter by means of Rooney and Barry bur- 
lesquing in Brown’s walking turn. Coming 
at the finish of the show, the fairly good house 
Tuesday night was in one long uproar, and 
even though the clock had turned 11.35 before 
the finale, not one person walked save a few 
who left before the Brown burlesque started. 

But a lot of extraneous, laugh-getting fun 
preceded that. And chief of the getters was 
Rooney, in fact Pat figured in nearly all the 
acts, giving the performance more of an in- 
timate flavor than ordinarily possible and 
making the whole more like a musical comedy 
revue thania straight vaudeville bill. It was 
all good fun and brought comments from the 
audience, one being that it was the best com- 
edy show ever seen at the Riverside. 

Pat started in just about the time he entered 
the house, being in and out throughout Bob 
Hall’s stay. Hall was fourth, doubling from 
the Colonial and replacing Lew Holtz. The 
latter appeared only at Monday’s matinee, 
and it was then discovered that his stunt in 
George White’s “Scandals” at the Liberty 
didn’t jibe with the number four spot. Holtz 
asked that he be switched to the second sec- 
tion of the bill, but with the Barrys and 
Rooney and Bent down after intermission, 
no more comedy could have been placed there 
without the first section suffering. so Holtz 
withdrew. Hall stuck around for nearly 30 
minutes, and though he ordinarily gets over 
with a smash, it was Rooney almost as much 
as him. Jack Patten got into the going just 
to make it a family affair. 

When Cecil Lane, “also’’ the beauteous Cleo 
Mayfield, started closing intermission, the 
curtain arose on Rooney and Hall snapping 
cards on one of the set tables. They ‘‘as- 
sisted’”’ while Lean sang “Nearly Every After- 
noon” and escorted Miss Mayfield te the apron 
from her entrance from the “center door 
fancy.” Then when the ship number was 
on, t was hiding behind the ship rail prop, 
not being disclosed until the very finish of the 
number. The Lean, Mayfield turn went over 
splendidly with the corking ‘“Telephonie 
— song standing in good stead for the 
close. 

Miss Juliet opened intermission, gaining the 
highest individual applause scoring and with- 
out Rooney, whose own all-around score 
couldn't be topped. Assisting the mimic was 
Robert Braine, a strenuous but clever piano 
accompanist. Though Rooney wasn’t in the act, 
Juliet gave an impression of him, and it drew 
a hearty laugh. 

The Barrys followed with ‘“‘The Rube” skit, 
it going over with usual appreciation and 
piling up the laughs. Rooney didn’t figure 
in that act either, though Jimmie mentioned 





Pat. Aliso Jimmie acted as the she-male 
mail-carrier in the Rooney and Bent turn, 
which succeeded the Barrys and was next to 
closing. 


Before Pat and Marion got started in walked 
Lean, and though he didn’t stay long 
the dir of intimacy was maintained. Miss 
Bent wanted to know whether it was a show 
or just an act. Her splendid dressing and 
agile stepping was a pleasing feature of the 
turn. Among Pat’s dancing bits was an imi 
tation of Frisco imitating him, for which it 
can be said that Pat’s imitation of Frisco is 
a heap better than the jazz dancer’s impression 


of Pat; a lot better. 

Jack Patten and Loretta Marks in their 
neat song and dance routine went over for a 
heavy score on second. They make a classy 
pair, the first of several class turns on the 
bill. The couple earned a double encore, their 
final number getting over excellently. It 
was “Put on Some Dignity,” a jazz number, 
which called for a bit of shoulder evolution, 
but done by Miss Marks quite nicely and not 
te excess. 


Eddie Janis and Rene Chaplow were third 
with their song and violin skit, “Music Hath 
Charms,’’ with George Edwards at the piano 
All of the talk anent the liking of classical 
music versus “jazz’’ was in rhyme. The num- 
ber in which Miss Chaplow sings rag to the 
accompaniment of Janis’ straight tiddling of 
“Kiss Me Again’’ proved a clever arrange- 


ment and one which scored. Miss Chaplow 
showed several nice frocks, but the short 
skirt first worn wasn’t so good. The dress 
may be all right, but the girl in it did seem 
gifted with pretty underpinning. The Rinaldo 
Brothers opened (New Acts). 

There was mention several times by Rooney 
during the show, and when the Brown act was 
on, that the walk champion was married Mon- 
day. In all and giving credit to the others, 
the bill was a sort of all-Rooney show. 

Ibee. 





BRIGHTON. 


Business at the Brighton was a trifle below 
normal on Tuesday night, the cool weather 
exercising a noticeable effect on the attendance. 
The show ran along smoothly, with Jason and 
Haig, Jimmy Lucas, Emma Carus and Julius 
Tannen reaping the major applause rewards. 

The Van Cellos caught about three-quarters 
of a house, opening at 8.35, and did remarkably 
considering the constant interruptions: occa- 
sioned by the late-comers. Van Cello is one 
of the very few professionals doing a dumb 
act who can wear a dress suit as if he were 
used to it. The pedal juggling scored as usual, 

Ted Doner is doing considerably more danc- 
ing than heretofore, and is profiting accord- 
ingly. While singing Doner has a bad habit 
of standing directly over the footlight trough. 
This gives the impression of forcing matters. 
One or two of the songs could be dropped with- 
out hurting the turn any. Doner’s closing 
dance sent him off to highly satisfactory ap- 
plause returns. 

Closing the first half, Imhof, Conn and 
“oreene kept the house laughing all the way 
» “) their “Pest House” skit. Roger Imhof’s 

” is highly legitimate and he scores his 
er ‘dy points without resorting to the vulgar 
1-¢theds usually employed by Celtic comics. 
The skit, based on an old afterpiece, offers 
Imhoff frequent opportunities for quiet comedy, 
all of which he takes full advantage of. 

Jimmy Lucas, on fourth, is using a new 
opening that is a decided improvement over 
the former one. Lucas evidently was wise to 
the fact that the Brighton likes ‘“‘blue’’ mate- 
rial and slipped in a bit here and there to 
Satisfy the demand. After putting over a 
sizable hit Lucas made the mistake of doing 
too much, coming back for an extra song that 
might well have been eliminated. 

The Brighton’s soft spot for gingery stuff 
was likewise evidenced in Jason and Haig’s 
act, their best score being registered with a 
number holding several suggestive verses. 
The grand opera travesty also landed solidly, 
although not particularly well done. A minuet 
mixed with a dash of jazz, with the couple 
wearing Colonial costumes, made a good clos- 
ing number. Six bows at the finish and a 
fine chance for speechmaking, which was wisely 
sidestepped. 

Emma Carus found herself among friends at 
the Brighton, her song routine going over for 
one of the big hits of the evening. Miss Carus 
is still singing ‘“‘When the Fighting Irish Come 
Home.” Now that the fighting Irish have 
arrived the song seems a little out of place. 

Moran and Mack, opening after intermission, 
found the going easy, the conversational stuff 
paving the way nicely for the loose dancing 
at the finish. The boxing bout made a corking | 
encore. 

Julius Tannen, following the whole show 
rambied aiong with his topical monolog and 
succeeded in making even the ushers and 
musicians laugh. A real achievement for any 
entertainer. 

The three Daring Sisters held ’em in to the 
exit march with their trapeze act, also an 
achievement worthy of note. Bell, 


ROYAL. 


If the Tuesday night attendance at the 
Royal was any criterion of the heat absorb- 
tion qualities of the uptown residents, Al 
Darling may just as well throw the key away 
and kiss vacation thoughts good-bye. The 
lower flocr shewed very few white spots and 
the upper portion of the house was equally 
heavy. The show ran until after 11 p. m. 
“The Reynolds” drawing the closing assign- 
ment with their singing and dancing offering. 
They got on the stage at 11 o’clock, but held 
up the walkouts nevertheless. J 

Whiting and Burt were on fourth and 4di- 
vided the first part honors with Charles and 
Harry Rigoletto and Swanson Sisters. Sadie 
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SHOW REVIEW 





Burt never looked more beautiful ON tases 
couple of stunning costumes. ¥ ae 
Blues,” with Whiting in an Oriental gar hen 
Minnie Burt in blue silk, was one of \ -~ 
biggest applause getters. _ Another new nur : 
is “Sleepy Head,” with Miss Burt as ¢ 


ber . . and 
tousled haired youngster in @ single bed, ~ 
verse to getting up on Saturday. Every 


' is soloed in 
They were 
’ from 


body Wants a Key to My Cellar” 
the Whiting manner to big results, 
forced to encore with ‘I’m Sorry, Dear, 

The Rigoletto’s with their magic, jugelize, 
Me nt lift acrobatics smashed over a it 
and were ably assisted by the Swanson ere 
ters, The girls are good vocalists and ma . 
a great appearance. The finish is in one het = 
one Riggoletto playing a piano accordion W . 
a base drum and mouthpiece attached aD 
with bells on his hat, and the sisters singing 

ncing in Gypsie costumes. Gis 
ote Tearvis opened after intermission 
and scored heavily with her unique delivery. 
She is a tall slender girl with lots of per- 
sonality and can handle a rag number in a 
manner that reminds of Bert Williams. The 
opening number is a geod introductory and 
the Quaker song which follows is an excellent 
piece of vocal salesmanship. She counted big. 

Alan Brooks in “Dollars and Sense achieved 
quite a result with his quiet methods. The 
Royal isn’t noted for quietness, but Brooks 
held attention easily and scored every point 
in his sterling little satire. 

Herbert Clifton travestying the weaker sex 
in the next to closing spot caught the atten- 
tion of the women with his elaborate ward- 
robe. Clifton is exhibiting the strongest 
falsetto heard around, and holds interest 
throughout. He works without a wig and dis- 
guises his short hair with eccentric head 
dressings and hats. Clifton leans toward 
comedy and gets over. A peacock gown and 
head dress excited comment. 1 

Gaston Palmer opened with a juggling turn, 
tollowed by Laughlin and West, a classy 
dancing team who have a liitle restaurant 
dialogue between dancing numbers. Some of 
the fly talk was muffed, but their dancing 
landed -them nicely. 

Finks Mules duplicated their other New 
York successes. One of the mules has the 
lines of a thoroughbred race horse and is evi- 
dently finely bred. The dogs are beautiful 
animals, unusually well trained and do some 
difficult bareback riding. The unridable mule 
seems particularly vicious and this stand- 
ard interpolation went as big as ever. The 
act plays fast and the animals work with 
very little prompting. 


KEITH’S PHILA. 


Philadelphia, June 13. 

There was plenty of military atmosphere, 
both local and international, in this week’s 
bill with Major A. J. Drexel’s “Devil Dogs,” 
Vill M. Cressy and Blanche Dayne and 
Johnny Cantwell and Reta Walker in the list. 
The presence of “Tony” Biddle, Philadelphia’s 
well known sportman and amateur boxer, who 
is now a major in the U. 8S. Marine Corps, 
on the program added a tinge of social eclat 
to the usual vaudeville ment’ and Monday 
night was made noteworthy by the attendance 
of all the highest Naval officials and their 
families, along with numerous society folk, 
who occupied boxes. 

There was little lacking in excitement for 
the distinguished guests and no liiile blood 
spilled. Billie Reeves spilled considerable of 
it by gashing has hand when slipping into 
the footlights, and during the rather rough- 
house tactics of the fighting Marines under 
Major Biddle the latter was pricked in the 
neck and one of the boys received a knife 
wound in the hand during the combats, all of 
which added sufficient realism to the bouts 
te satisfy even those who dodged the Leonard- 
Dundee boxing bout to take in the indoor 
amusement. 

From a purely local standpoint, the exhibi- 
tion by the Marines was the big event and it 
was well worth seeing. A squad of sixteen 
Marines go through some thrilling bayonet and 
knife duels. This is the first time it was 
seen op a regular stage and is presented to 
stimulate recruiting. It makes a very showy 
number, and while lacking the usual show- 
manship of a regular vaudeville act, will 
prove an interesting feature for any Dill. 
Will Cressy gave decidedly the best bit of war 
talk yet heard from any of the entertainers 
who did their bit in France. Cressy’s talk 
was in addition to the sketch, “The Man 
Who Remembered,’ and it was the distinct 
hit of the show. He told some corking good 
stories, added a touch of sentiment to it and 
finished to a tremendous round of applause. 





‘The sketch in which Miss Dayne appeared 


withahim is the best playlet Cressy ever 
wrote ‘or presented and it brought the couple 
another big hit. 

Billie Reeves put over a nice sized comedy 
hit with the sketch, “The Right Key But the 
Wrong Fiat.” It is simply a vehicle for 
introducing Reeves in his familiar character 
of a drunk, but it gives the comedian more 
opportunity to work and he got a lot of laughs. 
Considering that he cut his hand badly, 
rather early in the act and went all through 
the later scenes trying to keep the bloody 
hand out of sight, his performance was really 
remarkable. Sybil Vane registered a big hit 
with those who enjoy good vocal music. Her 
selections were of the higher class, but they 
were well rendered and reached a_ hearty 
responsive chord. She was forced to take a 
couple of extra bows. 

The Misses Campbell were big winners. 
These girls have been here several times and 
have walked away with their share of the 
honors on each occasion. They have changed 
their repertoire only a little and might im- 


prove their offering by a complete change of 
songs, but the act still holds its place among 
the very best of its kind in vaudeville. 
Osaki and Taki, a couple of Japanese gym- 
nasts, gave the show a fine start, getting more 
than the usual applause handed out for this 
spot. Johnny Cantwell and Reta Walker did 
very nicely with their songs and comedy 
chatter. Johnny has a lot of talk built up 
around his experiences with the entertaining 
unit in France and managed to get a liberal 
share of the laughs. Harry Mayo and Basil 
Lynn got a fair amount of laughs with tieir 
comedy talk, which seemed new and not 
working any too smoothly. Mayo still re- 
tains his fine singing voice and scored in- 
dividually with his one ballad number. Lynn 
affects the broad English fop style and it 
was quite a laughing hit with the society 
folks in the boxes. 

Pisano put a very bright finish to the show 
and added a final military touch to the Dill 
with his spectacular shooting turn. Pisano 
has a good routine of tricks, but his act is 
helped quite a lot through the pretty stag- 
ing effects. It proves Pisano a good show- 
man as well as a good shot. It was very 
warm Monday night but, the the show got 
over in excellent shape and with the Marines 
as a special featurs ought to prove a big 
draw, with very little opposition in any of the 
houses around town. y 


KEITH’S BOSTON. 


Boston, June 18. 

The United States Jazz Band was the big 
hit at the Monday night show and it is not 
stretching things much to say that it was 
one of the few acts on the bill the audience 
allowed itself to become enthusiastic over. 
There was a general apathy on the part of 
the house, which was a big one, and at no 
time during the evening was there anything 
which threatened to stop the show. As a 
result the house was emtied earlier than it 
has been for several months. 

The secret of the success of the Jazz band 
seems to be their speed. Then again the 
band is more or less of a local institution, 
for it was stationed at the Boston Navy Yard 
when it came into prominence and it was 
after it played the Keith house here and 
stopped the show that it was booked over the 
circuit. Director Moore was also a member 
of the General Court here and he personally 
has a big following. 

Roy Harrah and Co. in a skating act opened 
the show. While it is very neatly staged there 
is no real novelty to it. Lou Miller and 
Alice Bradford followed on the bill and this 
act seems to lack material. 

Howard, McQuire and Racey were next in 
an act entitled “A Real Pal.” It didn’t get 
the house particularly well. Then followed 
Florenze Tempest, who shared the big spot 
with the band. Much was expected of her. 
She is assisted at the piano by George Har- 
ris, who is injecting himself into the act 
more and more. Somehow or other she didn’t 
seem to be what the house wanted, and in the 
last number she departed from her famous 
male impersonations and switched to feminine 
attire. She wore a gown that was cut far too 
low in the front to be attractive and there 
were several comments from the audience on 
her attire, 

Halligan and Sykes woke up the house and 
from there on the show ran hard and fast, 
evidently in the attempt to make up the lame- 
ness of the first hour. The team has noth- 
ing new, but put it over snappy. 

La Zar and Dale in a negro travesty act 
caught the house just right. They pulled 
some of the best stuttering coon comedy 
characterizations that have been heard at 
this house for many seasons. 

Ed Brendel and Flo Burt in a Swedish 
comedy classic put on a real novelty with a 
little of the rougher type of comefy and the 
house just ate it up. 

(Miss) Robbie Gordone closed in a posing 
act which proved to be a welcome surprise 
of the evening, as closing acts go. Several 
acts of this nature, which have closed the 
Keith show, have flopped badly, but when she 
appeared alone in her first pose, she proved 
she had a perfect right to do so, and by 
making changes of not more than 30 seconds 
succeeded in holding the house almost intact 
to the end. Len Libbey. 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


Fans and everything showed that the 28th 
Street ‘‘a palace of variety,”’ as one of the 
lobby signs read, was really set for the sum- 
mer, the cooling breezes from the fans fol- 
lowed just one week after Bill Quaid’s famous 
lobby fountain started spraying. Monday’s 
matinee had a big house in, probably made up 
of shoppers and visiting buyers hiding out for 
a few hours’ fun. The night performance 
wasn’t so well attended. With a fair crowd 
in, it wasn’t capacity, which is surprising at 
a house. Quaid had it right. The summer 
Ss on. 

Harry Breen, next-to-closing, was the head- 
liner and about the hit of a pleasing bill, one, 
however, without any particular punch. The 
long-winded opening number with the nursery 
rhymes over, Harry got down to chatting about 
his boyhood neighborhood on the East Side. 
Perhaps he wasn’t born there, as claimed, but 
the way he tells it, one is almost convinced 
that he was. He said that he picked up his 
knowledge of Yiddish by working Friday night 
as a “Shabbos Goy,” that is, putting out the 
candles for two cents a trick. Instead of 
devoting so much time to extemporaneous song 
verses as formerly he is pulling the local stuff, 
switching it to fit the streets of whatever burg 
he may be appearing in. Some of the streets 
he named didn’t sound familiar. But maybe 
Harry knows his East Side best. He alibied 








° 
for his nut stuff in an encore speech, saying 
that mothers had endured much in the last 
four years of war, and if, being a ‘‘nut,” he 
could plant a few laughs he was satisfied. 

Closing the show were the classy O’Gorman 
Girls, who, on freshness and ability, belong 
with the best company. The girls’ routine 
appears to be somewhat changed, and it’s quite 
an improvement. Most of the musical section 
which remains the major idea of the turn is 
done with cornet and trombones muted, A 
well-earned encore with the mutes off mixed 
jazz and straight numbers with some very 
pretty music resultant. The turn is em- 
bellished with a very neatiy arranged siiken 
drop hung in two. 

Another turn aided by good appearance was 
the Lightner Sisters and Alexander, who were 
fifth in the seven-act show. Winnie, the fea- 
tured member of the trio, delivered a number 
of single numbers, more than usual, it seemed. 
A song called ‘“‘What Could Be Sweeter” ap- 
“peared the freshest of the lot. For an encore 
they gave “There Is Always Someone to Take 
Your Place,” authorship for which is credited 
to the sisters. The turn is back after trying 
out with “While You Wait,” which closed in 
Washington last week. 

Mabie Burke split the show with an animated 
song, ““You’ll Always Be a Sweetheart of Mine,” 
and Fatty Arbuckle, in an excellent comedy 
film, ‘‘A Desert Hero,’ followed. During it 
the house pianist tore off something very good 
in a raggy way. Another member of the pit 
bunch did something during one of Winnie 
Lightner’s song. It was the cornetist, although 
it is possible that Alexander inserted the extra 
jngle from the entrance. 

Cooper and Ricardo planted well needed 
comedy in fourth position. Miss Ricardo, first 
on in a tight and quit thin pink suit, won 
laughs with her curious positions, which sil- 
houetted her legs. Their song numbers, in 
addition to a ballad by Cooper, were “Oh 
Willie,” “‘San Jose” and ‘“‘Come On, Papa.” 
The latter number, done at the finish, was 
easily their best. 

Dorothy Richmond showed a new sketch in 
third position (New Acts), it being called “A 
Friend in Need.’’ The plot in a way held the 
same idea of Mabel Burke’s ballad—that while 
“some one else may share your wedding bells, 
you always were a sweetheart of mine.” An- 
other new turn, Cahill and Romine (New Acts), 
was second, 

Miss Lillian and Twins, with a neat acro- 
batic routine of feats accomplished differently 
from the usual, opened the show = 

bee. 





AMERICAN ROOF. 


The regulars were out in force Monday night 
and the Roof was well filled on the lower 
floor. The cooling breezes were a bit offset 
by a one-reel comedy that ground along with- 
out a laugh. One of these bathing pool, film 
hokum scenarios with an old gray-haired man 
falling into the pool to emerge with hair as 
black as the History of Bolshevism. Jake 
Lubin had a nine-act bill lined up with Jesson 
and Jesson (New Acts) leading off. 

The Keltons, on next, could have been moved 
down. The young bare-legged girl in the act 
struck the roofer fancy with a Chaplin bit 
and some shimmying while playing a trap 
drum. Her mother has a cornet solo with 
some triple tongueing, and her dad leads the 
musicians from the pit. 

Salina’s Circus was next. Salina has a well- 
trained group of dogs and ponies, but four 
monks chained to a miniature wagon copped 
all the attention. If Salina wants his routine 
of canine stunts to be noticed he will have to 
keep the monkeys off-stage. 

Wood, Young and Phillips (New Acts), were 
fourth, and Stanley and Mazie Hughes (New 
Acts) fifth. 

After intermission, Waring and Ainslee fol- 
lowed the dancers. Nelson Waring used to 
wander around through vaudeville all alone, 
but he has added an operatic femaie to his 
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The Misses 
SHAW and CAMPBELL 
in “Moments Musical” 
oe Coney Isiand, this week (June 
ar 
Royal, New York, next week (June 23). 
Direction of ROSE & CURTIS. 


piano specialty, and it makes quite a flash 
for the present company. She sings an ex- 
tract from Carmen, followed by another semi- 
classical, “Pal of Mine,’ and has a medley of 
popular numbers at the end. Waring uses the 
same frame-up as when alone, using a pub- 
lished number for different interpretations. 
The woman has a clear soprano voice and 
should duck the pop songs, if possible. They 
were well liked. 

Henshaw and Avery, with some very old and 
some very new gags, were one of the hits of 
the biii, foiiowing. After their routine in 
“one” they were a solid hit, but come back 
and go to “three” for a tough guy and girl in 
a restaurant bit, following this with a high 
brow and wife leaving a bridge party stunt 
that dragged the act out to 22 minutes. They 
never lost the attention of the American crowd, 
but might not fare so well elsewhere. The 
tough stuff detracts from the classical regis- 
tration of the material that preceded ft. 

Conroy and O’Donnell, straight and black- 
face comedians with their mail-men idea have 
a lot of released gags anent an application 
for something or other. ‘“‘Where were you 
born and why,” ete. They are using a poorly 
written parody on “Smiles,” which lets them 
off quietly. They were placed all wrong next- 
to-closing. 

The Genie Trio got a good break, everybody 
waiting for the “Fatty Arbuckle” picture, 
which: closed. They have a fast routine of 
trapeze and half-ring work and both are 
strong on appearance. The third member is 
probably the mother, and only got into one 
trick. They held interest and probably con- 
verted a few of the chronic getaway disciples. 





HARLEM 0. H. 


Capacity at the H. O. H. Monday night, the 
try-outs and a high-class pop bill splitting the 
honors for the draw. Hits were numerous, 
two acts, Harris and Morey and Howard and 
Sadler, stopping the show, and Marguerite 
Padula and the Four Boises grabbing off five 
or six bows at the conclusion of their turns. 

The Pelots opened the regular show with a 
combination of juggling and comedy. The man 
is a capable comedian, handling a bunch of 
ancient comedy bits in a way that made most 
of them seem new. The apple-catching stuff, 
always sure with a pop audience, kept the 
house in an uproar for five minutes. One or 
two of the older bits, such as “rubber in 
the mouth,” might well be discarded, and the 
apple-catching stunt lengthened. 

Marguerite Padula shows real promise as a 
pianologist. At present she is playing too 
many selection, “Mammy of Mine,” used for 
closing, landed solidly, bringing the singer 
back for more than sufficient applause to have 
warranted another number. The right sort 
of exclusive material would quickly land Miss 
Paduia on the big time. e 

Grews and Pates have an ideal sketch for 
the pop houses. It’s one of those man and 
wife quarrel affairs, badly put together and 
filled with conventional situations and old 
gags. As long as the team are satisfied with 
the small time the vehicle will serve its pur- 
pese. Both of the players display acting 
ability of a much higher order than their 
present act permits of however, and could 
make the big houses with ease with a regular 
playlet. 

Harris and Morey hit ’em hard with their 
piano and singing specialty. The boys work 
in an easy and assured manner. Both have 
excellent singing voices and a first-rate knowl- 
edge of song delivery. ‘‘Room 202,” a ‘‘Casey 
Jones” ditty with an endless amount of gingery 
verses, supg by the team to the accompaniment 
of ukeles sent them off to an ovation. 

Howard and Sadler, following, caught up the 
running immediately and pulled down one of 
of the biggest applause scores of the evening 
with a nifty song routine,- broken up in spots 
with just the proper amount of polite kidding. 

Closing the show, ‘the Four Boises cleaned 
up. The comedian is really a remarkable 
flyer, performang not one but five distinct 
feature stunts without any unnecessary stall- 
ing. Bell. 


Willie Edelsten sailed June 16 from 
New York for London. 

Merles Cockatoos sail June 21 to 
open in England, booked by Willie 
Edelstein. 





Stetson and Huber closed with “So- 
Long-Letty” last week. They will re- 
turn to musical comedy next season. 





Arthur Loew, son of Marcus Loew, 
is to be married to the daughter of 
Adolph. Zukor. 

Trixie Bresler (Four Chicks) is en- 
gaged to marry a non-professional in 
July. 

Les Copeland and Jack McCloud sail 
on the Lapland June 21, opening at the 
Brixton, London, July 7. 





Jerry Hitchcock, former newspaper- 
man around Broadway, is now associ- 
ated with the Ray Hodgdon Agency. 


Jack Carter is now company man- 
ager of “A Little Journey” still at the 
Vanderbilt. 
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ash WITH THE MUSIC MEN fort to take of Geeeketch Vie South Bend, June 18 
~ ort to make of Greenwich Village an- “Ty é ” 

: 2 , - oneymoon Town,” Boyle Wool- 
= a ru other Broadway is seen in the news  folk’s new show opened here “on the 
the Jack McShayne has joined the local pro- prior to the picture’s release. The title lent that Polly’s celebrated Village Inn has dog” preparatory to its Chicago show- 
ub- fessional staff of McCarthy & Fisher. itself well for song-writing purposes, Who been taken over by Bernard Gallant . ia ; 7 ; 

— or what the picture was about did not matter. manager of the G ich Villase ot After the opening performance 
mer Ed Lewis, Harry Von Tilzer’s Western sales Nobody cared. Th 8 Gall: zreenwich Village = Woolfolk and Edwin Royce got very 
hey manager, is in town enjoying a short vacation. A first obstacle, however; presented itself in Jheatre. Gallant wiil spend $20,000 in pusy with revisions and reheareain 
the form of the Select P. A., who referred the improvements, rename the place Bar- The hook is by Will M. H » mone 
and Al. Piantadosi has put out a number named aspiring song-writer to Joseph M. Schenck, ney’s Village Inn, and make of it 1¢ BOOK is Dy 1 NM. ough, music 
of after, and written in conjunction with, Para- Norma Talmadge’s husband and personal rep- = Ro scien a ce oF 1% &@ by Byron Gay and Chester Rice, and 
in mount’s “The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” resentative, He, refused | Refused to grant ap spe we ee Ait ng nb wr €n- Bernard Granville is featured, sup- 
ae e necessary official permission—although no irely to theatrical people and tc Ss . 1 : 
— McKiniey Music Co. is publishing a song, one can stop the writer from enone the who are “warns hy ew to those ported by Dorothy Brenner, Roy At- 
igh “The White Heather,” for Famous Players _picture’s title as that of a vocal number—on Musi ail t ; , well and an apparently excellent cast. 
unt picture of the same name. the ground that this procedure was being over- usic will be supplied by a band * The musical numbers are beautifully 
= done in the music trade and would do Miss organized by George A. Nicholls, mu- ctaced but tl is much in the sh . 
wd, Fred Freddie, formerly with Gus Hill’s Talmadge more harm than good—‘“cheapen”  sjcal director for the Ziegfeld Follies erage. os ere 1s much in the show 
The Minstrels, has joined the professional staff of was the term Mr. Schenck employed. Gall . lv th x" +; to be still whipped into shape for a 
ris- Jos. W. Stern & Co. No less than five songs have been “dedi- allant says privately that prices will metropolitan revealment. 
Sains Celie etth-eauh dinein- 00-05 Gam cent = = e ee by Mies Talmadge in be fifty per cent. lower than those in 

i. a e past few months. r. Schenck’s stund- - 
ave to the local music publishers clan, on July point in passing up this seemingly fine oppor- vogue om Eronewey me at the atey “Honeymoon Town” was to have 
ion i, having secured a location on West 47th tunity for further popularizing his star may tte and Drevoort, and an imposing list ened ta Chi t the La Salle S 
rou street. be justified, not forgetting also that a well- of theatrical celebrities have reserved pene -hicago at the La salle Sun= 
rly eyahese — ; established publishing house was backing the tables for the opening June 24 day night, but the premiere was post- 
om Ben Bornstein, business executive of the ambitious song-writer aforementioned. Fe ro poned until Tuesday. 
xt- Harry Me Tilzer on nee Rig ving yh The latest “dedicated” effusion is from no Compan ; 

an extended cross-country trip in ® interests ess a worthy than Irving Berlin, who framed mene 
dy of his firm. his “The New Moon” around Miss Talmadge’s WINNIE SETTLES DOWN. ” o 
~ Room 202," written by Dave Harris (Har- Mitchell and Archic Gottler were ressonaibie Chicago, June 18 Ree or ni cane 

“Room 202,” written by ve Harris - tchell an rchie Gottler were responsible rose " : : rT T; Oy : 

x... ris and Morey) has been catalogued by Water- for the “Heart of Wetona,” also named a Winnie MacAdams, burlesque trouper Some Night,” a musical show pre-~- 
is son, Berlin & Snyder. It claims the record a Norma Talmadge release, and not content for years, celebrated wrestling added sented at the Harris Theatre several 
one number of verses 82. with that, they, coneosted a Apectal song en- attraction, who came to America from months ago by Joseph Klaw is to go 
n- itie Norma, edicating 0 e screen . * ‘ . 
ros. Alex Gerber and Abner Silver have written star namesake, All of which attests to the the English music halls, has settled oS tour next season, but under the 

a new comedy song for M. Witmark and Sons’ fact that publishers are not averse to invest- down to an uneventful existence as direction of the newly incorporated 

called “There Ought to be Music in Every ing considerable money for plates, et al., for doorlady at the Randolph Theatre. concern called the Palace Producing 

Home Except Next Door to Me.” the purpose of exploiting a song about a little Mi M Ad b tiful Co 

boy’s admiration for the star in question, after “ 18S ac ams wears 3 eautiru or; P 

the Harry Bart, late with a vaudeville vocal having viewed her on the screea. Jos. W. uniform and attracts considerable pa- Interested in the latter are Sey- 
the trio known as the “California 3,” has joined Stern’s publication, “‘Tears,’’ boosted its bat- tronage to the house by virtue of her mour Felix, Grover C. Roth and Jack 
us, the professional staff of Harry Von Tilzer. An- ting average commercially by the embellish- ersonalit Goldberg. The new firm is capitalized 
ind other recent addition to the Von Tilzer forces ment of a likeness of Miss Talmadge with a P€FS y: 5 : : cap 
ite is Carl Lamont. He will be connected with dedication inseription thereon. And Danny ane cena at $5,000 and will engaged in produc- 
ive the sales end. Nirella’s iy Bre eS sounds, like am The girl ushers at the Palace blos- ing later on. “Some Night” was young 
ns. riental— -paged as “inspire y her : : ’ i 
La After spending a week’s sojourn in that play- ‘“The Forbidden City.” somed forth a Oe frocks this week, Klaw’s first protlucing effort. It was 
an wright’s and song-writer’s haven, Atlantic City. Miss Talmadge is taken as a criterion as she the dresses being light gray in color not a Broadway success. 
of Harry Pease and Ed. G. Nelson have returned seems to be the most “inspirational” and “ded- and of neat design. en 
ost to town with three completed manuscripts icational” star as far as tin pan alley scribes Jake Sternad is in New York 
aff, which the Shuberts will interpolate in one are concerned. But the overdoing of the prac- Ree ; K 
the of their forthcoming musical productions. tise is a quite obvious evil to American popular Jack Freed has been engaged by A. Figher y 
in The National Music Deal Associat! Lonesome, do—have thelr etal writers concect Woods to play opposite Jules Gor- Joe Shea, vaudeville agent, is vaca- 

n e ationa usic ealers’ ssociation onco — a : ” Staal 

the hela its corcention in New York from Monday song numbers around practically every feature 40n in “Business Before Pleasure” next tioning for two weeks at Lake Sara- 
to Wednesday, inclusive. Yesterday (Thurs- film release, being informed of the titles in season. nac, N. Y. 
a day) they were the guests of the Greater New advance or being “in” with the p. a.’s of the 
too York Music Association on an outing and clam- various releasing companies—there will be no 
for bake. one left to write really worth while, Muse- 
ter inspired—not “‘movie” inspired—songs. 
“ee Arrangements were completed pitt, week 
where aurice er, now on the s 0 
iss Remick's, will be the Western representative ENGAGEMENTS. 
and manager for the new concern of Berlin “ s 4s ” 
a & Winslow. | He vu assume his managerial Margaret Maloney, “Gaieties of 1919. , 
position by July 1, in the Gran pera House - ee ae 
“ Building. Six Brown Brothers, “Midnight 
~ Chartes v.. Gall, of San Francisco, bas Fe Frolic. 
cently placed four new musical compositions Sanat ae 
-~4 with several of the local, publishing houses BURLESQUE CLOSINGS. 
neluding tern’s, emic an chirmer. “ ” 
~ Remick will put out his “My Killarney” and _, Lhe “Ben Welch Show,” now at Hur- 
“Olga Hesitation.” Se <-o tig and sig ret for he thane run, 
sir “Buster,” and Stern his “Olga Rag.” Mr. will close Saturday night (June 21). 
* —— New Yorker well known along Business fell off, attributed to the , 
ile = weet and the uptown location 
Following on the heels o e resignations making the management unwilli 
1 of Francis Day & Hunter, the Star Music Coo epee gran gerere, nwaiing to 
nt and the Wright Corp., of London, from the & . 
curtoretne es } pera ~, —- — ? e 
alent o e loca ety of American Com- 
a posers, Authors and Publishers, hoth of which SHOWS OPENING. If y ou Don t Advertise 
ng are for the purpose of collecting royalties from “Listen Lester.” now at the Knicker- 
ots theatres, restaurants and concert halls where “ ’ - 
.s. copyrighted music is performed for a profit, bocker, is scheduled to leap to Chicago 
ed B. Feldman & Co. (English) also tendered to open next season. The date set 
ble their resignation to the society. at present is Labor Day at the Colonial. 
6 ° ” e 
ll- Coincident with the Feldman withdrawal, the Glorianna” will open the season of -4 
, Broadway Music Corporation filed its resigna- 1919-20 at the Princess, Toronto, in 
tion to the American Society of Authors, Com- Sept. 15. 
m posers and Publishers, formed for the same 
purpose of collecting royalty on copyrighted 
musical compositions performed for profit in 
restaurants and music halls. This is the 
to ae Se agg mgd gt to bag ot ? e 
. rom the society, s month, atterson, Berlin 
ie & Snyder having started it, following Remick D t Ad t 
on . : on vertise 
>- It has remained for the film star to curb 
: the “dedication” rage in music publishing 
e circles. When, as set forth in Variety last 
week, this mutual publicity stunt of ‘‘dedica- . 
ting a song number to a picture star and nam- 
ing the song after the star’s film vehicle, cap- t 
v; tioning the title-fage as “inspired” by Miss 
rf So-and-So, would lead up to a problematical 
issue, the local publishers could not see where- 
in the problem lay. As far as they were con- 
cerned, it never existed—or-maybe it was 
l= solved before it presented itself! To them it 
in meant merely an easy method of coining some 
real money, at very little expense, the 
simple expedient of decorating the title-page of 
their publications with the star’s photo and 
il autograph, conspicuously colored. 
The picture folk who bear a reputation of 
1€ being the enemies of such free publicity did 
not object and readily sanctioned the use of 
the necessary props. Like as not, the star’s 
releasing corporation’s press agent was the 
= official in whose power was vested the granting 
i- a —. Le meee gre , a MARION HARRIS 
ast week a miracle came to pass. n . 
ambitious local songwriter, having sleuthed “SYNCOPATION’S SCINTILLATING STAR” 
through the various picture channels, was ap- Blending her personality with her magne- 
prised one day that Norma Talmadge’s forth- ism, Miss Harris’s rendition of a popular song 
os coming release, “The Way of a Woman,” was is a unique masterpiece of the utmost in 
e scheduled for several weeks in the future, vocal appeal. 
thus allowing him to dash off a string of notes Singing for Victor records, wee) 
and a “lyric” in time to get them off the press Royal, New York, this week (June 16). 













































































IMPROVING “THE VILLAGE.” 


“HONEYMOON TOWN” OPENS. 








a. | See 
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“BILLS NEXT ‘WEEK (JUNE 23) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 


(All houses open for the week with Mond 
The bills be lov w are grouped in divisions, 
from. 
The manner in which these bills are pri 
acts nor their program positions 
bd ‘fore name indics ates act is now do 
vaudeville, or appearing in city wher Listes d fe 
B. F. KEITH 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City 
Keith’s Palace ‘Kiss Me” 
Overseas Revue U S S Carola 3 
Cessy & Dayne Alan Brooks Co 
Haig & Waldron Henry Lewis 
*Will M Cressy O'Donnell & Blair 
Chilson Ohrman Henderson’s 
Al Herman Nelson & Nelson 
Creole Fashion Plate ( chi apelle & Stinette 
St Onge & Ritchie Bryant & Broderick 
(Chaplin Film) Frank Gabby 
Keith’s Colonial Harry ay atson Jr 
Moran & Mack WYOuUY Kay — - 
Sybil Vane Edna Goodri h Co 
Morton Moore Co Santos ow s4 , 
tyan & Healy Erfor Her tion 
Eddie Carr BROOKLYN 


Shirley Sis 
Howard Valentine 
(Chaplin Pic) 
Keith’s Riverside 
Kartelli 
Joe Towle 
Kimberly & Page 
Whiting & Burt 
Avon Comedy 4 
Wilson Sisters 
V Berger Co 
Laurie & Bronson 
Keith’s Royal 
Apollo Trio 
Frank Mullane 
Royal Gascoignes 
Wood & Wyde 
Eva Taylor Co 
Al Latell Co 
G Bastman Co 
Klein Bros 
(Chaplin Pict) 
Keith’s H. O. H. 
2d half (19-22) 
Lillian & Twin Bro 
Newport & Stirk 
Gray & Parker 
Burns & Frabito 
ist half (23-25) 
J & J Laughlin 
Irving & Ward 
*Joe Maxwell Co 
Rosa King Co 
(Others to fill) 
2a half (26-29) 
John Le Ciair 
Waiman & Berry 
Argonne Five 
Will Ward & 
(Others to fill) 
Proctors 125th St. 
(24 half (19-22) 
M Faust & Bro 
Joe Brennan 
7 Glasgow Maids 
Vine & Temple 
Martin & Webb 
7 Serenaders 
ist half (23-25) 
The Pelots 
Stanley & Birnes 
Bob Hall 
Williams & Wolfus 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (26-29) 
Lillian & Twins 
Fox & Ward 
Jimmy Savo Co 
Berlo Girls 
(Others to fill) 
ors Sth Ave. 
(24 half (19-22) 
Homer Romaine 
F & O Walters 
Temple Quartet 
The Sharracks 
Misses Parker 
Lewis & Dody 
George Drury Hart 
(ist half (23-25) 
8 Tivoli Girls 
Hooper & Burkhar 
Imhoff Conn & Co 
Marguerita Padula 
Adele Parker 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (26-29) 
Arnold & Florence 
*Joe Maxwell Co 
(Others to fill) 
Proctor’s 23d St. 
2d half (19-22) 
The Pelots 
Mr & Mrs Norcross 
Al H Wilson 
Helena Coline Co 
Ashley & Skipper 
Arnold & Allman 
Ist half (23-25) 
Elaine & Titiana 
American Comedy4 
Louise Carter Co 
Cahill & Romaine 
J & B Gleason 
Novelty Clintons 
2d half (26-29) 
Al Riccardo 
Bartholdi’s Cockato 
Harris & Morey 
Beatrice Morgan Co 
*Lewis & Dody 
CONEY ISLAND 
Brighton 
Felix & Fisher 
Dana Bonner 
McKay & Ardine 
Herbert Clifton 


Girls 


Keith’s Bushwick 


L, ont Trio 
Mary How: ard Co 
Billie Reeves Co 
Marion Hi: irris 
Lew Weich Co 
Mavy«e . Lir 
Howard & ¢ rl 
Adler & Ross 
Gen Pisano Co 
Keith’s Orpheum 
Gaston Polines 
G & P Hickman 
Clifton Crawford 
Lander Bro 
Shone Co 
Ruth Roye 
Catherine Powell 
(One to fill) 
Kelth’s Greenpoint 
2d half (19-22) 


Harris & Morey 


Sam Liebert & Co 
G Clarke & M Shep 
Martini & Fabrini 


lst half (23-25) 
Arnold & Florence 
E & B Conrad 
Argonne Five 
(Others to fill) 

24 half (26-29) 
Stanley & Birnes 
Rosa King Co 
(Others to fill) 

Keith’s Prospect 

2d half (19-22) 
Cahill & Romaine 
*Solly Ward 
*Florence Holbrook 

Co 
Frances Kennedy 
De Haven & Nice 

Ist half (23-25) 
John Le @lair 
Harris & Morey 
The Sharrocks 
Beatrice Morgan Co 
(Others to fill) 

2d half (26-29) 
F & O Walters 
E & B Conrad 
Bob Hall 
(Others to fill) 

Halsey 
May & Mack 
Kelly & Kelly 
Charlotte Parry 
Wohlman & West 
Daring Sis 

2d half 
Evelyn O'Neill 
Haywood & Backman 
Geo Kelly Co 
Pierce & Burke 
Musical Echo 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Proctors 
Jerome & Herbert 

“Oh Teddy” 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Homer Romaine 
Peterson Kennedy 
& |] 
O'Neill & Keller 
Bert Baker Co 
Walter Weems 
ALLENTOWN, 
Orpheum 
Whiteside Sis 
Fashions De Vogue 
H & G Ellsworth 


PA. 


Fathers Daughter 
2d half 

Bud Lorraine 

Toot Arrans 


Bernard & Duffy 
Princeton Girls 


ATLANTA 
Lyric 
(Birmingham Split) 
Ist half 

Chas Edwards 3 
Spencer & Howe 
4 Jacks & dar 
Renscee & Baird 
Prosper & Moret 
ATLANTIC CITry 
Garden Pier 
De Witt Young & 8S 
Martell 
Mack & Earl 
“Sweeties” 
Jimmy Lucas Co 


Marguerita Sylvia 
Hackett & Delmar 


matinee, 


when not otherwise 


indicated.) 


rding to the booking offices they are supplied 


1 dos not denote the 


" turn, or 
* the first time. 


relative 


importance of 


reappearing after absence from 








FRED HILLEBRAND 
“TAKE IT FROM ME” 
Central Theatre, New York 
NOW 








BALTIMORE 
Maryland 


Jack Hanley 

Young & Wheeler 

$5,000 a Year’ 

I r & Lyles 

G Rice & Ke lety 

Regay & Sheehan 

Leona Lamar 

“Girl in Air” 

BINGHAMTON 

Stone 

Crescent 3 

Fallon & Brown 

Hill & ?.r\) ee 
2d half 

Harry a unney Co 

Frank Farron 


B rown ’s Musical Re 
BIRMINGHAM 


Lyric 
(Atlanta Split) 
ist half 
Budd & Moyer Sis 


Chas Oleott 
Palmer Minstrels 
bd hitfield & Ireland 
iverest’s Circus 
BOSTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Gliding O’Mearas 
Kranz & La Salle 
Grace Emmett Co 


Sinclair & Gasper 
Vadi & Gugi 
Andrew Mack 


Marx Bros Co 
Fenton & Fields 
Black & White 
BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
Jolly Johnny Jones 
Petty Reat & Bro 
Conroy & Murphy 
M Edwards Co 
Duval & Symonds 


Langford & Frederic 
Helena Gleason 
Gus Edwards Co 
Chariie Irwin 
Kane Morey & Moore 
COLUMBIA, §&. C. 
Columbia 
(Charleston Split) 
lst half 
mexey & Rome 
Helena Fredericks 
Madison & Winches 
Martin & Florence 
(One to fill) 
DAYTON 
Keith’s 
(Toledo split) 
ist half 
Norman Telma 
Gender & Gold 
Chas Mack Co 
Newhoff & Phelps 
Old Soldier Fiddlers 
DETROIT 
Temple 
Mercedes 
Ruth Budd 
Harry Cooper 
The Leightons 
Wayne & Warrens 
Lightner Sis 
Conroy & Dolly 
Koban Japs 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Majestic 
Aubrey & Riehe 
Miller & King 
Harry Tinney Co 
Brown’s Musical Re 
2d half 
Florenze 2 
Small & Sis 
Quixey 4 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Ramona Park 
Wilson Aubrey 3 





MELISSA 


TEN EYCK 


MAX 


and WEILY 


CLASSICAL DANCERS 
PALAIS ROYAL, New York—27th Week 





Cecil Lan Co 
Toney & Norman 
Gelli Troupe 


eee N. J. 
To 
(Chester r Split) 


Flynn’s Minstrels 
Kellum & Dave 


CHESTER, PA. 
Adgement 
(Camden Split) 
ist half 
Gladys Dorothy &§S 

Gualano 
Grew & Pates 
Peck & McIntyre 
Yip Yip Yaphanker 
CHARLESTON 
Victory 
(Columbia Split) 
ist half 
Lorner Girls 
Lew Hawkins 
McShane & Hathaw 
Texas Comedy 4 
Vim Beauty & Health 
CHATTANOOGA 
Rialto 
(Knoxville Split) 
ist half 
Stanley & Norton 
Denis Chabot 
Hall & Brown 
Sheldon & Daly 
Ferry 
CINCINNATI 
B. F. Keith's 
(Sunday opening) 
Dare Bros 
Innes & Ryan 
Monti & Party 
J Lewis Co 
Pistel & Cushing 
“Reginning of World” 
CLEVELAND 
Hippodrome 
Karl Emmy’s Pets 
rillen & Mulcahy 


Davis & Darnell 
“Oh Auntie” 
Edith Clifford Co 
Gruber’s Animals 


HOLYOKE 
Mt. Morris Pk. 
Robbie Gorden 
Alice Manning 
Anderson & Burt 
The Stantons 
Duquesene & Co 


INDIANAPOLIS 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday Opening) 

Chas Edenbury 
Homer & Dubard 
McCormack & Wall 
Cameron Clemence 
Jack Marley 
Weber Girls 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Star 
Small & Sis 
Frank Farron 
Quixey 4 
2d half 
Crescent 3 
Fallen & Brown 
Hill & Ackerman 


JACKS oe 
P 
a Split) 
1st half 
Chinko & Kaufman 
Helena Davies 
Allen & Dog Taxi 
Ben Smith 
M Hart & J Band 
JERSEY CITY 
B. F. Keith’s 
2d half (19-22) 
*Joe & Agnes Riley 
*Peterson Kennedy 
& M 
D Richmond Co 
Marguerite Padula 
Weston & Eline 
*George M Moore 
Ist half (23-25) 
sSartholdi’s Cockato 





DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN 


Reem 208, Putnam Ew 


1493 Broadway 


W YORK CITY < 








*Sam Greene 
*Jimmy Savo Co 
(Others to fill) 

2d half (26-29) 
Willard & W’amson 
Williams & Wolfus 
Adele Parker 
(Others to fill) 


KNOXVILLE 
Bijou 
(Chattanooga Split) 
ist half 

Mile Lingard 
Gilbert Sisters 
“Home Guards” 
Sampson & Leonhart 
Sterling 4 
LA GRANGE, GA. 
Render 
Gonne & Albert 
Crawford & Broder 
“Worth Waiting 4” 
2d half 
Claudia Coleman 
J & M Harkins 
Violin Misses 


LOUISVILLE 
National 
(Nashville Split) 
ist half 

Reed & Tucker 
“Here They Come” 


MOBILE 
Lyric 
Orleans Split 
ist half 

Perlot & Schofield 
Musical Hunters 

Cameron Devitt Co 
Alice Nelson Co 
Kenney Mason & §S 


MONTGOMERY 
Grand 
Delano & Pike 
J & M Harkins 
Mr & Mrs Cortes 
Claudia Coleman 
Violin Misses 
2d half 
Gonne & Albert 
Reno 
Kennedy & Rooney 
Crawfrd & Brderick 
“Worth Waiting 4” 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
Proctors 
2d half (19-22) 
*Oakes & De Lour 
Argonne 6 
Beatrice Morgan C 
Shirley Sisters 
Fenton & Fields 
Buch Bros 
lst half (23-25) 
Fox & Ward 
Will Ward & Girls 
*Lewis & Dody 
Martini & Fabrini 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (26-29) 
Cahill & Romaine 
3 Tivoli Girls 
Imhoff Conn & C 
Marguerita Padula 
The Sharrocks 
Novelty Clintons 


NASHVILLE 


Princess 
(Louisville Split) 
ist half 
Rose & Ellis Co 

Ryan & Ryan 

6 Kirksmith Sis 
Olsen & Johnson 
Roland Francis Co 


NEW ORLEANS 
Palace 
(Mobile Split) 
1st half 

Worden Bros 
Burns & Lynn 
Leonard & Anders 


Primrose 4 
“What Women Do” 


weabei toe 
ce 
(Petecmaa Split) 
lst half 
Libby & Nelson 
Transfield Sis 
“Prosperity” 
Wallace Galvin 
Willie Hale & Bro 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Academy 
(Richmond Split) 
1st half 
Woodward & Morris 

Nebel Bros 
Billy Hart Co 
Cantwell & Walker 


PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone 
Challen & Keke 
Weber & Elliott 
Eadie & Ramsden 
Monarch Comedy 4 
Bobby Heath Co 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Colonial 
Lady Ogatowaga 
McGinty Kids 
Finley & Hill 
4 Roses 
2d half 
May & Mack 
Ezra Matthews Co 
Bill Pruitt 


NEWARK 
Palace 

2d half (19-22) 
“Overeas Revue” 
Lightners & Alex 
“Sweeties” 

Gabby Bros & Clar 
Bruce Duffett 


(New 


ist half (23-25) 
“Every Sailor” 
Sydney Phillips 
Brown’s Highlande 
(Others to fill) 

PETERSBURG 
Century 
(Newport N. Split) 
ist half 
Marconi & Fitzgib 

Patricola 
Orth & Cody 
Moran & Wiser 


PHILADELPHIA 
B. F. Keith’s 

Marie Dressler 
jankoff Co 
De Leon & Dave 
Lydia Barry 
Al Shayne 
Gallagher & Rolley 
Jim Cullen 


4 Roeders 
Dennis Bros 
Grand 


F & M Britton 
Richard Lee 
“Rose Time” 
Neinotte & Leedom 
Comfort & King 
Rinaldo Bros 


PITTSBURG 
Harris 

Moriarity Girls 
Mayor & Manicure 
Noble & Brooks 
Maybelle Phillips 
Devoy & Dayton 
Raymond Wylie &C 
Johnny Reynolds 


PORTLAND, ME. 
B. F Keith’s 
Edw Marshall 
Miller & Bradford 
McNally Dennis Co 
Rice & Werner 
Powers & Wallace 
Brendel & Burt 


RICHMOND 
Lyric 
(Norfolk Split) 

t half 
The Magleys 
Ann §Ssuitor 
(Others to fil) 


ROANOKE 

Roanoke 
Nolan & Nolan 
Julie Ring Co 
Ward & Van 
Paldrens 

24 half 
Henry & Adelaide 
Rosalind & Doreth 
Hubert Carleton 
Dawn June 


SAVANNAH 

Bijou 

ist half 
(Jacksonville Split) 
Dell & Gliss 
Loney Nace 
Dan Holt Co 
Brierre & King 
Chick & Chicklets 
SCHNECTADY, N.Y 

Proctors 

Gilbert & Saul 
Coy De Trickey 
Bert Baker Co 
Ward Bros 
Herbert Trio 

2d half 
The Levollos 
Billy Rogers 
“Half Past Two” 
Rituer & Reanet 
Burt Earl & Girls 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Proctors 
Levollos 
Billy Rogers 
John McGraw Co 
Kitner & Reaner 
Burt Earl Girls 
2d half 
tilbert & Saul 
Coy De Trickey 
“Every Sailor’ 
Ward Bros 
Hade Sanbolo Co 


TOLEDO 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Dayton Split) 
lst half 
Parker Bros 
Jennie Middleton 
“Dreamland” 
Jones & Sylvester 
Swan & Swan 


TORONTO 
Hippodrome 
Ed Gingras Co 
Jeanette Childs 
MeCormick & Wine 
Conway & Fields 
Phina & Pix 
(One to fili) 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Taylor O. H. 
Odell 
Adele 
Sinclair & Crewe 
Geo Randall Co 
Dotson 
Columbia 6 


LaFrance & Kenne 
Fashions De Vogue 
Finley & Hill 
Myre Prince Girls 
TROY, WN. Y. 
Proctor’s 
Homer Romaine 









CLAY CROUCH 


“SINGLE NEXT 


SEASON” 





Peterson Kennedy & M 
O'Neill & Keller 
“Half Past Two” 
Walter Weems 

2d half 
Dancing Dorians 
John McGowan Co 
Jerome & Herbert 
“Oh Teddy” 
UNION HILL, N . J. 

Lincoln 
Helen Miller 
Hunter Chick & H 
Jos Willard Co 
Pierce & Burke 
Musical Echo 


2d half 

The Edouards 
Faulkner 
Colen F & Zardo 
Ruth Daly 
“Memories” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

B. FEF. Keith’s 
Apdale’s Animals 
Kharnum 
Ernest Evans Co 
Lazar & Dale 
Circolim 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Rooney & Bent 
Geo N Brown Co 


CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 
VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
Chicago 


BATTLE CREEK 
Bijou 
lst half 
Elvera Sisters 
Dorothy Kenton 
Bob O’Connor Co 
Otto Bros 
Sterling & Marguer 
BRANTFORD, ONT. 
Brant 
Herbert’s Dogs 
Geo Yeoman 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
alcRae & Clegg 
Johnson Bros & J 
Mazie King Co 
FLINT, MICH. 
Palace 
ist half 
Carson Trio 
Murray K Hill 
‘Baby Bugs” 
Boyce Coombs Co 
Koban Japs 


LANSING, MICH, 
Bijou 
lst half 
Arnold Wurnelle Co 
Detzel & Carroll 
McCarthy & Stenar 
Grant Gardner 


LaGraciosa 
LONDON, CAN. 
Grand O. H. 


McRae & Clegg 
Mazie King Co 


ney York City 


MAIL oR 


BOSTON B. 


LUCILLE 


A Face Powder and Face Cream 


ASTOR THEATRE BUILDING 


"5 Haneef" Price made the 


Bryant 3022 
. Powder fer......... sD 
Cream 


{ 
ee. FILL IMMEDIATELY 


Johnson Bros & J 

Teo & Dandies 

Fredericks & Van 
2d haif 

Herbert’s Dogs 

Geo Yeoman 

Otto Bros 

Robt O’Connor Co 

2 Lillies 


LOUISVILLE 

Fountain F' P 
P & A Prince 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Betty Eldret Co 
Willie Smith 
6 Nosses 

2d half 

The Blondys 
Billy Devere 
O’Brien & 8 Girls 
Choy Heng Wha Tr 
(One to fill) 


ST. LOUIS 
Forrest Park 
The Blondys 
Billy Devere 
O’Brien & So Girls 
Choy Heng Wha Tr 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Musical Sullivans 
LaRose & Lane 
“Number Please” 
Page Hack & Mack 
Herman & Clifton 


Phone: 





F. KEITH 


VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
Boston 


BOSTON 
Boston 
Tom Sawyer 
Orden & Dixie 
Four Bangards 
Gardner & Hartm’n 
Casting Wards 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
Strand 


Annette & Morrell 
A Robins & Partner 
Sam Yee Tr 
d half 
The Lelands 
Flager & Malia 
Singing School 
CAMBRIDGE 
Central Square 
Pollard 
Demarest & Doll 
Clark & Lavere 
Evelyn & Margaret 
2d half 


Four Solores 
M & J Dove 
Brown Sisters 
“Girl from Milw’kee 
BE & lL Ford 
CAMP DEVENS 
Liberty 


The LeRoys 

Naleta Bonconi 
“Oh George” 
ohipeer Kennedy & 


Four Solares 
DORCHESTER 
Codman Square 

Tom West 

Thompson & Hale 

Richards & Lawr’e 

Panzer Duo 

2d half 

West & Young 

J & I Marlyn 

Ed Rogers 

Seymour’s Family 
a ~> MASS, 

pia 

Selbint. 4 Grevini 


Edna Bennett 
Brown Sisters 
E & L Ford 

2d half 
Pollard 
Earl & Sunshine 
Harry Jolson 
Hughes Duo 


NEW BEDFORD 

Gordon’s Olympia 
Hughes Duo 
Earl & Sunshine 
“Girl from Milwauk 
Sylvia Loyal 

2d half 

Annette & Morrell 
M Hamilton Co 
Imperial Duo 
Selbini & Grovini 


NEWPORT, R. I. 

Opera House 
The Lelands 
Two Jesters 
M Hamilton Co 
Lucille & Cockie 
3 Valvarettas 

2d half 

Mattus & Young 
Maleta Bonconi 
“New Doctor” 
maser Kennedy & 


Sylvia Loyal Co 
QUINCY, MASS, 
Kinkaid 


Nattus & Young 
Pall Mall 3 
2d half 
The Braminos 
Cecile & Eldred 
SALEM 


Federal 
Simmons & Brantle 
Flager & Malia 
Singing School 

2d half 
Lucille & Cockie 
A Robins & Partner 
Sam Yee Tr 
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DR. S. M. FRANK 


SURGEON DENT!ST 


” ean AYE Doors 


in} Dur THE PROF costed 


NEW YORK 
ABOVE 43R0 ST.) 





| ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CHICAGO 
Majestic 
IL, Cavanaugh Co 
Mosconi Bros 
Clark & Verdi 
Arnaut Bros 
Grace DeMar 
Henry Toomer Co 
Cervo 
Samrof & Soni 
3 Johns 
State Lake 
Marmein & Schoole 
Gene Greene 
Maud Earl Co 
Bronson & Baldwin 
“Melody Garden” 
Libonatti 
Morris & Campbeii 
Jack Lavier 
Mme D’Aures 


LOS ANGELES 
Orpheum 
Mollie McIntyre 
Harry Holman 
Edwin George 
Hershel! Hendler 
Patricola & Myers 
Ann Gray 
“Birds of Feather” 
Bailey & Cowan 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 
(Sunday Opening) 
Barnes & Crawford 
Shelia Terry Co 
Trixie Friganza 
Morgan Dancers 
Lloyd & Wells 
Clifford Walker 
Garcinetti Bros 
Ioleen Sisters 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


State-Lake Theatre Building, Chicago 


CHICAGO 
Hippodrome 
Brengk’'s Models 
Loyis London 
Sid Lewis 
Klutings Animals 
Bell & Wood 
Jay Raymond 
3 Melvin Bros 
(Others to fill) 
DES MOINES, IA. 
Empress 
2 Carltons 
Sallie Bradshaw 
McLain Gates Co 
Morris Roberts & § 
Marrigot Troupe 
half 
Simiko Duo 
“Girls of 61” 
“The Lemon” 
Hong Kong Myst 
(One to fill) 
DULUTH 
Grand 
Montambo & Wells 
Kerr & Ensign 
Williams & Taylor 
“Making Movies” 


Bob White 
“Cheyenne Days” 
(Two to fill) 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
Jess & Dell 
Corp Joe Nathan 
(Two to fill) 
Palace 
Fon Gue & Haw 
Roth & Roberts 
DePace Bros Co 
3 Macks 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Bord’u & Silverm’n 
Earle & Edwards 
8 Vassar Girls 
B & J Creighton 
(One to fill) 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Palace 
Mystic Hanson 3 
Mitchell & Mitch 
Stephens & Bordea 
Gus Erdman 
Marzellas Birds 
2d half 
Frank Hall Co 











Light, Airy, with 





7 
PER AND BATH 
$14 weex ROOM For two 
5 Minutes from Al! Theatres 
Overlooking Centrai Park 


$16 ‘Ween SUITES Persons 
Consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 
New York City 


All Improvements 








half 
Harry Sterling 
Al H White Co 
Victoria Trio 
Florence Rayfielad 


(One to fill) 
2d 


“Making ovies” 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Erbers 

Wanda 
Eastman & Moore 
Schwartx Bros 
2d half 
Rosie Rifle Co 
Paul Bauwens 
“Shrapnel Dodgers” 
GRANITE CITY 
Washington 


(22) 
Loshe & Sterling 
(One to fill) 
(23-25) 
3 Wheelers 
Mack & Velmar 
(26-28) 
Capps Family 
Davey Jamieson 
MADISON 
Orpheum 
Hoshi 
Ross & Thorn 
Dale & Burch 
Alf Ripon 
“Cheyenne Days” 
2d half 
Marzellas Birds 
Stephens & Bordea 
Lillian Watson 
Pau! Kleist Co 
(One to fill) 


MEMPHIS 
Orpheum 
“The Only Girl” 
MILWAUKEE 
Palace 
E & E Adair 
Lillian Watson 


“Girls of Altitude” 
(Three to fill) 

2d half 
Billy Kinkaid 
Mystic Garden 


Alf Ripon 
L Pipifax & Accplce 
(Two to fill) 
ST. LOUIS 
Grand 


Vada Clayton 


Dunlap & Virden 
Harold Kennedy 
Lohse & Sterling 
Ferro & Couler 
Kilduff May & A 
Kingsbury & Muns 
Hall & Shapiro 
E Francis & Arabs 
Rialto 
Rosie Rifle Co 
Davie Jameison 
Page Hack & Mack 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
The Bimbos 
Eastman & Moore 
Schwartz Bros 
Redmond & Wells 
Willie Bros 
Skydome 
Bimbo & James 
Redmond & Wells 
H & K Sutton 
2d half 
Wanda 
Mack & Velmar 
Hana & Hanoaka 
ST. PAUL 
Palace 
Earle & Edwards 
Bord’u & Silverm’n 
8 Vassar Girls 
B & J Creighton 
“Rising Generation 
2d half 
3 Macks 
Roth & Roberts 
DePace Bros Co 
“Rising Generation” 
(One to fill) 
SIOUX CITY, ITA, 
Orpheum 
Hodge Podge Rev 
Maker & Reford 
L & M Hart 
Mason Keeler Co 





E. HEMMENDINGER “ joy) STRREt 
Jewelers te the Profession 


LIBERTY BOKSS ACSEPTED 


Te. joha 871 





Fred Lewis 
The Rials 
2d half 


Wilton & Venus 
“Poughkeepsie” 
Angel & Fuller 
Jim McWilliams 
Fashions a la Carte 
(One to fill) 


TERRE HAUTE 
Hippodrome 

Andrus & George 

Hudson & Jones 

Willie Bros 

Grace Wallace & B 

(One to fill) 


2d haif 
Wheeler Trio 
Folsom & Brown 
The McIntyres 
Clay Crouch 


WINNIPEG 
Strand 
Myers & Knise 
3 Andre Girls 
Bert Lewis 
8 Whiriwinds 
half 
Edward & Lillian 
3 Moran Sisters 
Payton & Hickey 
Levan & Miller 


MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 
American 
*Armento & Bedubl 
*Walker & West 

Fennell & Tyson 
*Dietrich Vincent 

Oklahoma 6 
*Dora Hilton Co 
*Arthur DeVoy Co 
Exposition 4 
3 Maxims 
2d half 
*Mason & Doyle 
Kamerer & Howlan 
Adonis & Co 
Tabor & Greene 
*Larry Reilly Co 
Crane Sisters 
Maurice Samuels Co 
Neil McKinley 
(One to fill) 
Victoria 
Harlequin Trio 
*Griffith & Werden 
Girl in Basket 
*LeVan & DeVine 
Welsh Mealy & M 
2d half 
Wilbur & Lyke 
Wood Young & Phil 
Henshaw & Avery 
Ward & King 
Rose Revue 
Lincoln Square 
Wilbur & Lyke 
Josephine Leonhart 
Earl & Curtis 
Hawthorne & Cook 
Equillo Bros 
2d half 
Sabbott & Brooks 
Harmless Bug 
Armstrong & Schra 
Welsh Mealy & M 
(One to fill) 
Greeley Square 
Mason & Dohl 
Crane Sisters 
Rollinson & King 
Wheeler & Potter 
Armstrong & S 
Casting Melos 
d half 
3 Maxims 
Josephine Leonhart 
Dietrich Vincent 
Arthur DeVoy Co. 
Hawthorne & Cook 
Delancey St. 
*Juliette Bush 
*Harrison & Burr 
*Jack Reddy 
“Mimic World” 
2d half 
Blanche Sloane 
Al Tyler 
Dunham & O’Malley 
*“Girl in Basket” 
Sherman Van & H 
Techow’s Cats 
National 
Beck & Stone 
Henshaw & Avery 
S & M Hughes 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
*Juliette Bush 
Rollinson & King 
Hilton & Levattor 
LaFollette Co 
Orpheum 
Selina’s Circus 
Kamerer & Howlan 
Dunham & O’Malley 
M Samuels Co 
Neil McKinley 
Rose Revue 
2d half 
LeVeaux 
Laing & Green 
Harrison & Burr 
Holmes & LeVere 
Billy Schoen 
Casting Melos 
Boulevard 
Adonis & Co 
Tyler & Crolius 
Harmless Bug 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
Sherman M4) & Hy 
a 


Dunedin Duo 
Dora Hilton Co 
Anderson & Rean 
Adrian 

Avenue B. 
Wilson & Whitman 
Al Ricardo 
LaTour & Gold 
Manning Fealy & K 
Marlo & Duffy 

2d half 

Walker & West 
Cranberries 
Phil Baker Co 
Berrick Bros 
(One to fill) 

BROOKLYN 

Metropolitan 
Techow’s Cats 


Laing & Green 
*O Handworth Co 
Ward & King 
a Co 


half 
Equillo Bros 
Storey & Clark 


Rega ve Mack 
LeVan & DeVine 
S & M Hughes 
Palace 
Beck & Stone 
Al Tyler 
D Sothern 3 
Armstrong & James 
Kimarva Japs 
d half 
Ferraros 
Ward & Pryor 
Lord & Fuller 
Manning Fealy & K 
(One to fill) 
Fulton 
Smiletta Sisters 
Nelson Waring & A 
Regal & Mack 
Billy Schoen 
2d half 
Selina’s Circus 
Griffith & Worden 
O Handworth Co 
Exposition 4 
Oklahoma 4 
De Kalb 
*Foley & Mascsinio 
Sabbott & Brooks 
Holmes & LeVere 
*Hilton & Levattor 
Dunedin Duo 
2a half 
*Aldine & Wright 
*Jack Reddy 
“Mimic World” 
Warwick 
Ferraros 
Storey & Clark 
Cranberries 
Bert Walton 
Ward & Pryor 
2d half 
Wilson & Whitman 
Howard & Jenkins 
Armstrong & James 
Marlo & Duify 
(One to fill) 


ATLANTA 
Grand 
Cowboy Williams & 


D 
Watkins & William 
Lord Roberts Co 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Jesson & Jesson 
5 Avollons 
(Three to fill) 
oe ey 


Louis > - pen 


Fred Weber Co 
Gorman Bros 
“Just a Girl” 


BIRMINGHAM 


Bijou 
Hanion & Arthur 
Lillian Ronair 
Coffman & Carroll 
Jerome & Albright 
LaPetite Jennie Cc 

2d half 
(Same as Atlanta 
ist half) 


BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Harrah & Jacquelin 
Bennington & Scott 

Henry J Kell 

Norton Sher Co 

Swartz & Clifford 

Esquimaux & Seal 

2a half 

Juggling DeLisle 

Gertrude Rose 

Doris Lester 3 

Carson & Willard 

“Help Police” 

(One to fill) 
CHICAGO 
MeVickers 

Allison 

Scott & Chrystie 

Julian Hall 

Lang & Ward 

Brady & Mahoney 

Novellos 

Hardy Berry & Mis 

FALL RIVER, MAS 

Bijou 

Juggling DeLisle 

yertrude Rose 

Doris Lester 3 

Carson & Willard 

“Help Police” 

2d half 

Bennington & Scott 

Henry J Kelly 

Norton Sher Co 

Swartz & Clifford 

Esquimaux & Seal 





ILKA MARIE DEEL 


In “TEARS” 
Featared on Pantages Circuit 





HAMILTON, 
Loew 
Hip Raymond 
Malcolm & LaMar 
Gallerini & Son 
Friend & Downing 
Chalfonte Sis 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Loew 
Dolly &.Calame 
Louise & Carmon 
Subers & Romaine 
Loring & Smith 
Blanche Sloane 
half 
Cooper & Henry 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
Smiletta Sisters 
(One to fill) 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Empress 
Robb & Robinson 
Beatrice Lambert 
Beresford Lovett C 
Harris & Lyman 
Shea & Bowman 
2¢ half 
Forrest & Church 
Simpson & Moore 
Nelson & Cronin 
Rev Frank Groman 
Margot Francois Co 
MEMPHIS 
Lyceum 
Sherman & Rose 
Knowles & Hurst 
Fagg & White 
John O'Malley 
2d half 
Witt & Winters 
(Same as Birming- 
ham ist half) 
MONTREAL 
Loew 
Burke & Kendall 
Bayes & Engiand 
Bernardi 
Patrick & Otto 
Resista 


CAN. 


(Sunday Opening) 
Bolger Bros 
Mason & Cole 
Baraban & Grohs 
Walter James 
3 Regals 

2d half 
Sherman & Rose 
Knowles & Hurst 
Fagg & White 
John O’Malley 
Witt & Winters 


Howard & Jenkins 
Phil Baker Co 

2a haif 
Walsh & Edwards 
Bert Walton 
D Sothern 3 
PALISADE 

Loew 


PARK 


Paula 

Rice Scully & S 

Tower act 

Holden 
PITTSBURG 

Lyceum 
O K Legal 
Dawson Ianigan & 


i 
Mr & Mrs LaCosta 
Carl McCullough 
Herbert Brooks Co 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
Iemery 
The Brightons 
Frank Ward 
Gillen Carleton Co 
Bevan & Flint 
Maxwell _ 
2d h: ilf 
The Parshleys 
Peggy Brooks 
Cook & Oatman 
Kane & Herman 
Harishma Bros 
ST. LOUIS 
Garrick 
Ed & Joe Smith 
Van & Pearce 
Hawthorne's Mins 
Ash & Hyams 
Bender & Herr 
2d half 
(Same as Kansas 
City 1st half) 
SPRINGFIXLD 
B’way 
The Parshleys 
Peggy Brooks 
Cook & Oatman 
Kane & Herman 
Harishima Bros 
half 
The Brightons 
Frank Ward 
Gillen Carleton Co 
Bevan & Flint 
Maxwell Quintet 
TORONTO 
Younge 
Jordan Girls 
Estelie Giris 
Estelle Sully 
Goetz & Duffy 


NEW .ROCHELLE Douglas Family 
Loew Barron & Burt 
Berrick Bros Wilhat Troupe 
PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Pantages 
(21-24) 
(Same bill plays 
Anaconda 25; Mis- 
soula 26.) 
Primrose Minstrels 

Revue DeLuxe 
Lawrence & Edwds 
Booth & Leander 
Florence Rayfield 
LeRoy & Dresner 
Singer’s Midgets 


CALGARY 
Pantages 
(21-24) 
Brosins & Brown 
Stew’ rt & Olive 
Hel’ People Hello 
Br & West 
i. chard The Great 
Dorothy Lewis 
DENVER 
Pantages 
Mile Bianca Co 
Valentine Vox 
Tuscano Bros 


Minnett!i & Sedelli 
Dorothy Roy 
Klass & Termini 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages 
(Sunday Opening) 
Jarvis Revue 
Canfield & Rose 
Porter J White Co 
LaPetite Elva 
Morak Sisters 
OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday “pening? 
Denishawn Dancers 
Raines & Goodrich 
Gordon & Ray 
Stempede Riders 
Eddie Ross 
Jimmy Britt 
OGDEN 
Pantages 
(26-28) 
“Miss 1920” 
“Who Is He” 
Trene Trevette 
McLallan & Carson 
3 Weston Sis 





DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 
Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 


1408 Broadway (Putnam Buliding), New York 





3 Maesses 

J Gifford 

Mel Klee 

R Whittaker Co 


EDMONTON, CAN. 
Pantages 
Bell & Eva 
Angell & Fuller 
Ziegler Tivins Co 
Creamer Barton &S 
“Her Left Shoulder 
GREAT FALLS 
Pantages 
(24-25) 
(Same bill plays 
Helena 26) 
Novelty Minstrels 
The Cromwells 
Submarine F 7 
Argo & Va Sis 
Juliet Dika 
Green & Pugh 
LOS ANGELES 
Pantages 
Hoosier Girls 
Ben Linn 
J G Sparks Co 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Pantages 
Will Morris 
Victoria 4 
Maidie DeLong 
Stever & Lovejoy 
Harris & Mannion 
“Some Baby” 
REGINA, CAN, 
Pantages 
(23-25) 
(Same bill plays 
Saskatoon 26-28) 
Joe Jackson 
Bobbie Henshaw 
The Shattucks 
Rialto Quartet- 
Gilrain Dancers 
Gaylord & Herron 
SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
Bullet Proof Lady 
Beth Challis 
Haush Lavelle 
Colinis Dancers 
Chas F Semon 
4 Danubes 


SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
Gautier’s Toyshop 

Fox & Britt 

Williard’s Fantasy 

Rookie Lewis 

Harry Tusda 

Ji > +3 Moy 

“SAN FANCISCO 

Pantages 

(Sunday Opening) 

Caites Bros 

Race & Edge 

Ruth St Denis Co 

Joe Reed 

Alice Teddy Co 

Abrams & John 
SEATTLE 
Pantages 

Empire Quartet 

Leila Shaw Co 

Cliff Clark 

Nadell & Follette 

Daiz Monks 

Joe Fanton Co 
SPOKANE 
Pantages 


Amoros & Obey 
Song & Dance Rev 
Bert Melrose 

M ers & Weaver 
Betty Brooks 
“Lots & Lots” 


TACOMA 
Pantages 
Anderson’s Revue 
Kajiyama 
¥ Ly & Jack Smith 
Helen Jackley 
Goodwin 


Hager & 
Rh da & Crampton 
VANCOUVER 
Pantages 
Keliy Fieid Players 

Joe Darcy 

ft Rennees 

; & A Beverly 
Monroe & Grant 


VICTORIA, B, CGC. 
Pantages 
Schepp’s Circus 
Samaroff Trio 
Tetter Septet 
Cook & Loreng 
Arthur Lloyd 
Josephine Davis 


WINNIPEG 
Pantages 
Imperial Quintet 
Ray & Emma Dean 
Ray Conlin 
Retter Bros 
Romanoff Sis 
Hodkins 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 





DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
Mareena & Delton 
Jazz Mack & Aimee 

Golden Bird 
Daniels & Walters 
“World Wide Revu 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Prince 
Joe Deeley & Sis 
Paul Moher 
McConnell & Simps 
Van & Vernon 
Magazine Girls 
MUSKOGEE 
li’way 
(22-23) 
Fritchie 
Ulmark' Brink & H 
S Miller Kent Co 
Barnes & Freeman 
4 Bards 


OKLA CITY, OKLA 
Liberty 

P Pedrini & Monke 

Walzer & Dyer 

Chas Lindholm Co 

Trovato 

4 Bards 


SAN ANTONIO 
Royal 
Zara Carmen Tr 
Lowe & Baker Sis 
McKays Seoteh Rey 
Noodles Fagan 
Durkin Dogs 
WACO, TEX, 
Orpheum 
Fritchie 
Ulmrak Brink & H 
8S Miller Kent Co 
Barnes & Freeman 
4 Naesses 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT, 


San Francisce 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 
(22-24) 
teRo & Helmar 
Dougherty & Sincla 
Quaker City 4 
(25-26) 
Delmore & Moore 
Tribble & Thomas 
Wyoming Trio 
LONG BEACH 
Hippodrome 
Erol 
Snow Sigworth & 8 
Harry Evans Co 
Helene Trio 
2d half 
2 Astrellas 
Lamey & Pearson 
Delmore Fisher & D 
Jimmy Lyons 
LOS ANGELES 
Hippodrome 
Jimmy Gallon 
Infield & Noble 
Propellor Trio 
Chase & La Tour 
Johnson Dean Rev 
2d half 
Reo & Helmar 
Clay & Robinson 
Appler & Appler 
Lillian De Vere 
Helene Trio 
SACRAMENTO 
Hippodrome 
Gus Henderson 
Variety Four 
Adams Trio 
Donaldson & Gerald 
Jane O'Rourke Co 
Dora Dean Sunbea 
2d half 
Moat & Mullen 


Luckie & Yost 

“Days of Long Ago” 

The Newmans 

Abyssinian Three 
SAN DIEGO 
Hippodrome 

2 Astrellas 

Jolly Wild Co 

Chase & La Tour 

Gertrude Graves 

Waldstein & Daley 

2a half 


Infield & Noble 
Dunham & Edward 
Kline & Klifton 
Johnson Dean Rey 
Jimmy Gallon 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Casino 
(Sunday Openin 2 
Lockhart & Lad 


Cleveland & Trelea 


DeWilt Stross & De 
Stone & Manning 
Fitch oon ik 


(Sundae ooeell openin ng) 
Chief Blue Clou 
Alma Grant Co 
Marlette Manikins 
Claire Hansen Co 
Aerial Snelis 
STOCKTON 
Hippodrome 
York & Marks 
Delmore & Moore 
Wyoming Trio 
Mareena Delton & 
TAFT, CAL. 


(22) 
Liyllian De Vere 
Lamey & Pearson 
Emil & P Wille 
Hayes & Hardy 


B. S. MOSS CIRCUIT 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


BALTIMORE 
Garden 
Les Dahns 
B Hart & Girls 
B & B Wheeler 
Chas Ahearn Tr 
PHILADELPHIA 
Eroadway 
Dancing Kennedys 
Chung Hwa Four 
Wilbur Sweetman 
“Bon Voyage” 


2d half 
Allman & Woods 
Freeman Benton Co 


Foster & Seamon 
Slatko’s Rollickers 
Cross Keys 
Jewell & Pal 
Freeman Benton Co 
Foster & Seamon 


Tommy Allen Co 
2d half 

Dancing Kennedys 
Phillips & Fern 
Eugene Emmett 
Emily Smiley Co 
Chung Hwa Four 


“Bon Voyage” 


Globe 
Reddington & Grant — 
jernard & Meyers 
tegay & Lorraine 


Lear Edmundson & M 


Girle & Fall Guys 
Winkle & Dean 

A J Scotch 
Kennedy & Burt 
Duquesne 4 

Asahi Troupe 


TRENTON, N. J. 
State 
Young & Ladell 
Phillips & Fern 
Raymo & Crosby 
2d half 
Jewell & Pal 
Cook & Vernon 
Isckert & Moore 
WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 
Cosmos 
Lillian’s Dogs 
Rector Weber & lL 
Murray Sisters 
Dave Roth 
“Oh You Melody” 
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‘FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


Continuation from last week ef the verbatim 
testimony in the preceedings of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the matter of the vaudeville investi- 
gation. 

Phe hearing was resumed, 
Examiner Charles 8. Moore, Baq. 

Appearances as heretofore noted 


pursuant to notice, before 


The revort below is of the proceedings 
FRIDAY, MAY 16 (Continued) 


JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRIGK 


(DIRECT EXAMINATION CONTINUED.) 


Q. Yes. 

A. (Reading) “‘The business manager further agrees, from 
time to time, and as he deems best, to advertise and exploit 
the act, to procure and advertise reports of success of said 
act, and to otherwise popularize the same.” My impression 
is that that was not in the contract that I was asked to sign. 


I think that paragraph 5 was. My impression was that the 
Hart contract wa a very brief document, which put the 
whole thing in a nut shell I do not remember that there 
were those isolated claus it all 

Q. But notwithstanding that you signed no such contracts, 


10 per cent. was deducted weekly from your salary? 

A. Yes. I never made any complaint about its being done, 
because there was no use in doing so It was a condition 
which had to be submitted to 

Q. What was the significance of this statement: “They 
have closed their eyes to the blackmailing of agents of acts, 
agents who are in their own employ and with whom they are 
partners.” What did that mean? 

Mr. Goodman: I object to the witness making any state- 
ments in that connection, or in answer to that question, 
unless they are statements of fact which he personally is 
conversant with 

Mr. Walsh: I am asking why he put this in here. 

Examiner Moore: I think it is proper for him to answer 
as to why he put it in there if it was published in the article. 

Mr. Goodman: I do not. 

Examiner Moore: The objection was overruled. 

The Witness: It was a matter of common knowledge at the 
time. If I had more time to go back and recall, and get 
back into the situation where I was before, I have no doubt 
that I would be able, or might be able, to give specific in- 
stances in many of these questions that you ask me which, 
at the present time, I am unable to give, because, as I say, 
a great many of the details connected with both the organit- 
zation and the vaudeville conditions at the time when this 
was written have gone The general facts, of course, that 
were common in the business I do recall. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. The next is this: 
ing and at any time which pleased them.” 
reason for inserting that? 

Mr. Goodman: I make the same objection to that ques- 
tion. 

The Witness: I think I can testify from my own knowledge 
that that was done. I am quite sure I can. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. For instance, an act would be canceled after the Monday 
performance, becatise of a variety of reasons—the act was 
not satisfactory, or there was trouble in the theatre, or a 
multitude of reasons. I could testify that it was done, be- 
cause, when I was an employe of Mr. Poli’s in Waterbury, 
there was an act on the bill called Finley & Burke, and there 
was a fight after the show about—I do not remember the 
details now, but there was some sort of a scuffle back-stage, 
and Mr. Finley was eliminated from the bill. I did not 
eliminate him, because I had no such power; but he was 
eliminated from the Dill. 

Mr. Goodman: What employe were you of his then? 

The Witness: I was a press agent, and I banked the money, 
and I tried to settle disagreements; but I could not hire 
anybody or fire anybody. 

Mr. Goodman: Who was manager at that time? 

The Witness: There was no real manager. 

Mr. Goodman: Were you acting as manager? 

The Witness: John Splain was a sort of traveling manager. 
As you understand, the manageriai capacity and powers I was 
not. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. The next is: ‘‘They have made Baltimore and New 
York into one week.” What was your claim as to that? 

A. Baltimore was a six-day town; that is, Sunday per- 
formances could not be given. Acts which played Baltimore 
bad to play New York to secure their salary. They had 
certain theatres in New York where the people who controlled 
the Baltimore theatres had Sunday concerts, and acts which 
played Baltimore for six days would have deductions made 
in their salary on Saturday night, and in order to secure 
the week’s salary for which they had contracted they were 
obliged to come to New York and play a Sunday performance, 
which was, naturally, gratuitous.” 

Q. The next is: “They have turned Schenectady and New 
York into one week.” What was the claim there? 

A. I think that was the same situation. In order to play 
a week in Schenectady, or finish your week in Schenectady, 
you had to play a Sunday performance in New York. iI 
think that is similar to the Baltimore situation. 

Q. Who paid the fares back in to New York? 

A. The actors always pay their fares. 

Q. The next claim is: “They have cut out the system of 
paying actors’ fares west of Chicago and at the same time 
cut the salaries of acts playing that territogy.” What was 
the situation with respect to that? 

A. The Orpheum Circuit at one time paid the salary and 
furnished the tickets— 

Q. That is, the railroad transportation? 

A. Railroad transportation. That practice was stopped, and 
acts were cut on the Orpheum Circuit. 

Q. What was the object of cutting that practice? 

A. The object of cutting that practice was the object of 
securing the elusive dollar, which is the underlying motive in 
all these vaudeville transactions—to get a dollar wherever it 
ia by any means possible. 

Q. How about the jumps in the Orpheum Circuit west of 
Chicago, in distance, 2s compared with the Fast? 

A. There is no comparison. They are overnight jumps, and 
in some places you cannot play consecutively, but there is 
open time between one engagement and the other. 

Q. Has the system of paying the actors’ fares from town 
to town been changed any since? 

A. I think since it was abolished in the first place it has 
never been restored I do not know that. 

Q. Here is the next statement: 

“They have made it practically impossible for actors to 
produce new material or invest money in new acts.” What 
are the facts in reference to that, or your claim, in reference 
to that? 


“They have canceled acts before, dur- 
What was the 


Mr. Goodman: We object to the question, because it calls 
for an answer that must Involve generalities and is, I think, 
improper. 

Examiner Moore: You ask why he made this claim, Mr. 
Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh: I asked him why he made this claim; what {fs 
the situation that made him make this claim in the grievances 
of the Actors’ Association or Union; what are the facts or 
conditions in the industry which prompted him to make this 
claim It is along the line of all the questions that I have 
been asking. 

r. Goodman: I object. It is not the proper way to prove 
the facts that are sought to be elicited. 

Examiner Moore: It is a conclusion, more or less, but you 
may answer. 

The Witness: I think the policy of protracted tryouts, the 
ending of an act from place to place, from different theatres, 
on the plea that someone would come and look at it, and 
having this thing kept up for three or four or five times, at 
different three-day engagements— 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. At the usual salary? 

Q. Oh, no; never at the usual salary; either expense money, 
or enough to recompense or pay the act for what was involved 
in the three-days’ engagement; frequently not enough to 
repay them. I think also the habit of not considering the 
merit of an act, but how much it cost: I think the first 
question that was uppermost in the minds of the men who 
were buying material was not what kind of an act it was, 
but how much money you wanted for it That has been my 
own personal experience, when I talked about new materia! 
myself Almost the first question asked was not what kind 
of an act it was, but how much money do you want for it. 
This process of playing men in these tryout theatres, again 
and again and again, securing there by a week’s entertainment 
for less than what they would have been obliged to pay 
for acts which had been tried out and were found successful, 
was commonly known in the variety business as the ‘‘water- 
cure,’’ which was administered to actors to reduce them to 
such a stage of discouragement and financial— 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment I move to strike out the 
witness’ answer, which is simply an opinion and a statement 
of what fis in his own mind as to the ‘“‘water-cure” and the 
rennen and purposes of it, and not a statement of facts, at 
all. 

Mr. Waish: That is a statement of facts, and a pure state- 
ment of facts. It was known as the “water-cure.” and he is 
stating the general condition. Mr. Hodgdon has already 
testified in reference to these try-outs, and this man is the 
president of the Actors’ Union, and he Its testifying as to the 
conditions of the industry that existed. He is the best pos- 
sible authority to speak upon the question from the actor’s 
standpoint. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is noted. 
answer, Mr. Fitzpatrick 

The Witness: In addition to that, the actor always has 
had the conviction that the attitude— 

Examiner Moore: You speaking from your own point of 
view, now? 

The Witness: I am speaking from my own observation 
and from information which I have derived in discussion 
and consultation with hundreds of actors that I met during 
my career as an actor and during my incumbency as an 
officer of -tthe organization. 

Examiner Moore: You are stating the actual conditions 
that existed? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Examiner Moore: Proceed. 

The Witness: It was the universal belief of actors that 
the policy of managers was to reduce them as low as possible, 
as far as their finances were concerned, so that they could 
get the act for little or nothing, and they would be obliged 
to accept it, by virtue of the conditions. That is, I believe, 
today the universal opinion that exists among actors in regard 
to the attitude of vaudeville managers. In fact, I have heard 
it said that Mr. Albee’s attitude was that you have to keep 
them poor so that you can make them do what you want. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Do I understand you to say that Mr. Albee said that 
to you? 


Go ahead and 


A. No: I did not say that. 

Q. That is the view of the actor? 

A. T said I heard that commonly in the business. 

Q. That is, from actors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, that indicates their condition of mind, 
does it not? . 

A. That indicates their judgment of conditions. 

Q. Yes: their judgment of how Mr. Albee feels toward them? 

A. Perhaps he said it to somebody, to some of them; I 


don’t know. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. In these try-out theatres, where the actors perform at 
reduced salaries, is there a reduction of the price to the 
public for admission? 

A. I do not think so. 
commission. 

Q. What do you mean by this next claim: 

“They have driven every reputable, large producer out of 
business.”’ 

What do you mean by “producer”? 

A. A man who creates vaudeville material, and submits it 
for engagements—men like Lasky and Rolfe They are the 
two names which come most quickly to my mind now, because 
I remember, when I was in the business, the name of Lasky 
and Rolfe was almost universal on big time bilis. 

Q. What was the character of their productions? 

A. Big feature acts of the musical comedy type. I remem- 
ber an act called the Piano Fiends, which was a great success. 
I played on the bill with it at the Colonial Theatre, when 
that was a first-class theatre, and there were, I think, six 
pianos on the stage, and twelve people playing them, and 
a director in the pit, the orchestra pit: and there were 
songs and concerted numbers: and the act was a veritable 
sensation. I refer to acts of that type. 

Q. What do you mean by saying, ‘“‘When the Colonial was 
a first-class theatre’’? 

A. When Mr. Williams had it—Mr. Percy Williams. 

Q. Who has it now? 

A. I beileve it is owned by a combination of the managers 
who are connected with the U. B. O.—Mr. Albee and Mr. 
ae, and Mr. Moore; I believe it Is a stock company; I don't 
now. 

Q. Where is it located? 

A. It is located on Broadway, between 63d and 64th streets. 

Q. Does it play big time now? 

A. It plays acts which play other big time theatres, but 
at a reduced salary. 

Q. Is the orchestra the same? 

A. IT could not tell you about that. 

Q. What is your claim with reference to those acts having 
gone out of the industry? 

A. T am trying to answer the best way without bringing 
out objections from everybody. 

I think one of the reasons is the same which applies to 
the smaller producer, for instance, a man like myself, who 
wanted to produce a new act—the money involved; that the 
managers were willing to pay a certain amount, but were 
unwilling to pay enough to justify the necessary expenditure 
of a lot of money in a new production. 


I know there is no reduction of the 


Q. Of course, there is a limit to the amount of money that 
could be expended in a theatre generally for a production of 
that kind? 

A. Well, a man can sink a good deal of money into a 
vaudeville act, especially if it is a big act. I think, at that 
time, there was an idea of forcing the individual producers, 
the large producers, into some sort of a situation whereby they 


would be merely employes of the booking office. 

Q. Did men connected with the booking office engage in the 
production of acts to any extent? 

A. I cannot tell you about that. 

Q. What are known as “office acts’? 

A. Do you mean what I believe an office act is? 

Q. Yes 

A. I believe an office act is an act which does not pay any 
‘commission, because it pays its commission in the form of 
information, as stool pigeons to the booking office— 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike that out, Mr. Examiner. 


On that question of “office acts’’ may I ask a question, in 
view of the witness’ answer? 

Mr. Walsh: “Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Is it not a fact that an office act means an act that is 
booked direct in the office, without the introduction of a 
personal representative or agent? 

A. That is one of the meanings, but I do not think it is 
the real meaning, from my knowledge of the character of 
office acts. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Is it not understood that office acts are acted and owned 
by met onnected with the booking office? 

A. There is that impression. I de not know that, personally. 
I do know, however, that the reputation of a great many of 
these acts is that they are channels of information for the 


Q. Your next statement, here, is: 

“They have eliminated full salary weeks in New York.” 

What was the situation in reference to that? 

A. When I was in the business, the Alhambra was full week, 
the Colonial was full week, the Orpheum was full week and 
the Bushwick was full week. 

Q. How about Hammerstein’s 

A. Hammerstein’s was full week, and the Fifth Avenue was 
full week, and I think the Greenpoint was a full week, although 
I will not be positive about that. I know that the Colonial, 
the Alhambra, the Orpheum, Hammerstein’s and the Fifth 
Avenue were full weeks, because I played them and got my 
salary. and I played them subsequently, and had to cut, sir. 

Q. What was the disadvantage in having them split? 

A. How do you mean split? 

Q. What do you mean by a full week? 

A. A full salary week, I mean. I mean that you got your 
set salary, which was paid for appearance in the big time 
theatres. For instance, your salary was fixed, we will say, 
for the Orpheum Theatre at $300, and it was fixed at $300 
for Buffalo, Toronto, Detroit, Rochester and that type and 
class; and then, when you played, a house like Mr. Poli’s 
houses, if you were lucky, you were stuck $50, and you got 
$250. That was known as a cut week. 

Q. Why were these cuts made? 

A. Because actors have to have work, and the man who has 
the place for him to play takes advantage of that man and 
cuts them. I believe, to be altogether fair, that there are 
certain theatres in America which cannot afford to pay the 
same salary as other theatres; but it has been my experience 
that in 98 per cent. of the cases it is a case of having— 

. Who was running these theatres when they paid these 
full salaries in New York? 

. Percy Williams. 

And Mr. Hammerstein? 

And Mr. Hammerstein, yes. 

When were the cut salaries put into vogue or fashion? 

I cannot recall exactly. 

Who were the owners when they were put into operation? 
. The present owners. 
. Were you playing in vaudeville when salaries were cut 
all over the country? 

A. I was, yes, 

Q. When was that? 

A. That, I think, was the first year of the war; I think 1914. 

Q. What were the circumstances and the situation with 
reference to the cutting of salaries? 

A. Well, it had been known, I believe, that the threat had 
been made, or the publication had been made each year, that 
salaries were to be cut, and, if I reall the newspaper comment 
at the time, that it was Mr. Murdock’s ambition to cut salaries; 
that that was his particular obsession. The war came along 
and offered the proper setting to put this operation into effect. 

Mr. Goodman: If this is as much as this witness knows 
about it, I move that his answer be stricken out. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. When were the salaries cut? 

Mr. Goodman: I object to the question, except in so far 
as this witness, can testify to the cutting of his salary. 

Mr. Walsh: He knows the general situation. 

The Witness: My salary was cut, I think, in the season of 
1914. I had about 18 weeks booked at a certain figure, and 
the Friday before IT was to open in Lowell, I was notified by 
my partner that $50 a week had been taken off each of those 
contracts. I think I am quite competent to testify. 

Mr. Goodman: You are as to that. 

The Witness: And also as to the conditions in the theatre 
where I played, under the alleged reason that business was 
bad. I never saw better business in any of them. So I 
think I am quite competent to testify. 

Mr. Walsh: He is as competent to testify to that as a 
farmer is to testify as to the price of wheat. He is competent 
to testify as to the salaries that prevailed in the vaudeville 
industry. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Were there any negotiations entered into with you in 
reference to the cutting of your salaries? 

A. None. My partner, who happened to be in ‘New York, 
came back and said: 

“$50 has been knocked off our salary.” I said, “I will 
not take it.”” He said, ‘‘We have either got to take it or leave 
it. We have no voice in the matter at all.” I had to work, 
and I took it. 

Q. Did you have signed contracts at that time? 

A. No; I never had signed contracts until the end of the 
season; until the season was over, and then, when Mr. Hart 
was cleaning up his office, I happened to be in, and I would 
bé shown a bunch of contracts that would fill a bushel basket, 
and asked to take them out of the way, because they were 
gathering dust. I never signed any contracts, as a rule. 

Q. You understood that Mr. Hart signed up a contract for 
you with the booking office? 

A. Yes. I never asked for a contract, unless I was espe- 
cially suspicious of the man for whom I was going to play. 

Q. You had, at this time, when your salary was cut, still 
18 weeks booked? 

A. Yes. The same situation existed as always existed about 
our contracts. We never saw them. We were told, “You 
play so and 30, and so and so, and so and so,” and we never 
asked for a contract, and never saw them until the season was 
over. 

Q. At the time of the cutting of the salaries, what was the 
situation in reference to the patronage of theatres? 

A. I think in a few isolated cases there was a temporary 
depression, but in at least the great majority of the theatres 
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where I played there was no appreciable loss at all. 

Q. Was there a publication of the statement in the press that 
all salaries were cut? 

A. I believe there was, yes. 

Q. You make another claim in this statement of the claims 
of the White Rats Actors’ Union like this: 

‘They have introduced public rehearsals in the early morn- 
ing, thus destroying the mystery, romance and illusion of the 
theatre.”’ 

What was that based upon? 

A. On the fact that in the Loew theatres, I know one 


RD e 


particular instance in Boston of my own knowledge, where 
there was a rehearsal, I believe, at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
and the audience was admitted to e how the a Wa re 
hearsed; and they tayed there intil they were fatigued 
sufficiently with the }j i t s 

Actors came I 1 dil 
heveled after alr p § ed down 
and went to the il of their a dy that 
wanted to come heatre at + t 1 morning 





to see how it was done 
Whatever value there is in the theatre, it is due to the 





spirit of illusion, and just the minut you take th lliusion 
away from the mechanics of the theatre, you destroy a large 
portion of its entertainment quality, just the same as when 
you make the personal life of any prominent star in the 
theatrical world a matter of public inspection, you take 
away a vast amount ot-thelr attractivene a a theatrical 
personage. I believe, myself, that i -fifths of Miss Maude 
Adams’ prestige in the t itre is due to tl fact that nol y 
knows anything about her I 1 tl e | I eu t 
of mystery about it v 
auction ol hese W I oO 
simply taking the audience | K-stag ind letting the! 
what made the wheels go ‘round 

Q. Did the audience pay for this 

A. Oh, yes; they bought in. That was the hors d’oeuvre 
to the dinner, the appetizer. 

Q. Was such a system in vogue at the Greeley Square in 
New York? 

A. I could not say that of my own personal knowledge. I 
believe it was. 

Q. How about McVicker’s Theatre in Chicago? 

I could not say of my oy personal knowl I know 


that it was in Boston, as I was there when the thing was 
advertised. 

Q. The last claim here is as follows: 

“They have blacklisted, as they please, 
and first-class acts.’”’ 

What was your basis for that? 

A. I think documentary evidence we had in the organiza- 
tion’s possession at the time. I am quite sure of it—a list of 
the blacklist, and also the item contained in a letter signed 
by Mr. Albee and Mr. Murdock and Mr. Beck, and I think 
Mr. Keith, that the blacklist would bé abolished. It was a 
perfectly natural conclusion that you could not abolish a thing 
which did not exist. 

Q. That is, you refer to a letter, or a copy of a letter, from 
Mr. Keith, Mr. Albee, Mr. Percy Wiiliams and Mr. Murdock 
to the White Rats of America? 

Mr. Goodman: When was that letter dated? 

Mr. Walsh: That letter was dated the 27th of February, 
1907. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to any characterization of a black- 
jist in 1916, when Mr. Fitzpatrick was president of the Asso- 
ciation of White Rats, referring back to a letter in 1907, 
presupposing that because there was or may have been a 
blacklist in 1907, there was one in 1916. One is a far ery 
from the other. 

The Witness: The same men were there. 
Mr. Goodman: I am not addressing you, but the Examiner, 
Mr. Walsh: That is as far as I wish to go tonight, Mr 


good, intelligent, 


Examiner. 
Examiner Moore: Very well. We will take an adjourn- 
ment, then, until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 4:45 o'clock p. m., an adjournment was 
taken until tomorrow, Saturday, May 17, 1919, at 9 o’clock 
a. m.) 


: 20 West 38th Street, New York City. 
fhe hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before 
EXAMINER CHARLES 8S. MOORE; Esq. 
Appearances as heretofore noted. 
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JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK 


DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued). 


By Mr. Walsh: 
~Q. Referring again, Mr. Fitzpatrick, to Commission’s 
Exhibit No. 64, which is your open letter published in 
Variety, on September 22, 1916, in which, as I called to 
your attention yesterday, were statements of certain al- 
leged abuses, which you explained, I find .on page 18 of 
this open letter, in the first column, under the heading 
“Nineteen Hundred and Sixteen”: 

“The story of my election to office need not be repeated 
here, but it is necessary that there should be repeated a 
Statement of abuses which not only I, but every other vau 
deville actor, knew existed when that election took place.’’ 

Then there is an enumeration of what you allege were 
these abuses; and I read the first, as follows: 

“I knew that the business morality was, to use the least 
offensive word, defective.” : 

What did you claim was the foundation for that state- 

ment? 
_ Mr. Goodman: We object to that, upon the ground that 
it calls for the conclusion of the witness, and for general- 
ities, and because it is not competent, material, nor bind- 
ing upon the respondents,. not the proper way to prove the 
abuses which this gentleman believes existed. And I make 
the same objection to all of the testimony of this witness 
along the same lines, if it is understood that my objection 
s0es to each of such questions, without being rx peated each 
time? 

Mr. Walsh: That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Examiner Moore: Yes. The objection is overruled. 

The Witness: The chief phase, I think, of that particular 
statement has to do with the matter of cuts. salaries and 
the commissions, particularly, I think, the matter of salaries 
having been cut under the plea of bad busin on account 
of the war, and the failure to restore thos salaries when 
business got better. It also refers to the constant breaking 
of contracts, cancellations; and also to the aggravated com- 
Missions which had increased—the bonus system 

By Mr. Walsh: , 

Q. What was the bonus 
A. Paying an agent in addition to his commission an ad- 
ditional amount to secure work, or on the pretense 
curing work. 

Q. You talked of the cancellations of contracts of actors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just tell us what the situation was about that? 

A. We were receiving at that time in the organization, and 
I, personally, knew of my own personal knowledge, before 
that—we were receiving constant reports that this cancel- 


e evctom ? 
> Sysrem 


lation had grown to be almost ‘a general nuisance in the 
business. We were constantly receiving complaints from 
actors who had been canceled, and there was always a great 
deal of trouble in the office with people who were being can- 
celed out of town, here, there and everywhere. 

Q. You mean in the White Rats offices you were receiving 
1ose reports? 


A. Y Also. I knew of such cases before my election to 
offic where acts had been canceled. 
Q. Whe! were these acts being canceled 


A. Eitl i e town where they were to play, or they 
would receive icellation, if they were to play on Monday, on 
Satur y ! t before they left the theatre where they were 
playing 

Q. How did that affect them? 

As: 3 I ) prived them of that work which they had 
é : 1 for prevented them from filling in that en- 
gagem<¢ y not giving them sufficient notice to enable them 
to 8 ire other employment, and it put them to great incon- 
venience and monetary loss. 


Q. How abi expense? When cancellations occurred, was 
an actor required to pay his fare and expenses back to his 
headquarters, or to New York? 


A. Usually it means that he has to come back to New York, 
if the contract has been made in New York, to see what the 
reason was In any event he has to come back to New Yo.k, 
or to Chicago, wherever he may be, to secure other work. 

Q. At whose expense. 

a Alwavs at his own expense 

W t situation in reference to other circuits 
I circuits the Orpheum or the Inter 


circuits that are far away fro mheadquarters? 
( course, the hardship in those cases was far greater, 
Ifatl 1 happened to be playing on the Orpheum Circuit, and 


he was il ! northern section of the Pacific Coast region, 
it m t that 1 had to jump all the way back, pay his own 
tral ortation. his own excess baggage, if he happened to 
have any, and usually it happened that most people have 
ex baggage he had to pay the additional expenses of 
eatil eping on the trip in the time, and the great 
lo 


V d in making the return. 
Q. There was a system in vogue at one time on the Orpheum 





Circuit of the managers furnishing the transportation, was 
there not? . 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that in vogue when you came into office? 

A. No; nor a number of years before that. I think four or 
five year perhaps. 

Q d you have any complaints about acts being canceled 





In UOkKial 

A. I cannot recall, now, at the moment; but I think that 
the arbitrary cancellation of acts in Oklahoma was a constant 
source of trouble and annoyance and complaint to us. 

Q. How did you get these actors back? 

A. Sometimes we had to furnish them transportation our- 
selve they had to get back the best way they could, if they 
could not get in touch with us. 

Q. You mean the White Rats would furnish the trans- 
portation? 

A. Yes. The matter of furnishing transportation to acts 
which were left there, and did not have any money, and things 
of that sort, were matters that came under the province of 
Mr. Mountford, as the National Executive. I only know of 
them casually. 

Q. The next statement here, that you make in this public 
letter or statement is: 

“IT knew that there was no such thing in use as an equitable, 
enforceable ontract.’’ 

What was your claim in referenec to that? 

A. That the contract was altogether one-sided; that it 
would not hold water in a court of law, and that any chance 
of an actor going into court on a possible chance of securing 
redress would be nullified by reason of the fact that if he 
did make a pronounced fight, he practically committed suicide 
in the business. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because he would be branded as an agitator, and the 
word would go along the line that he was undesirable. 

Q. I call your attention to Commission’s Exhibit No. 39, 
which appears to be a form of contract by and between the 
B. F. Keith Company, a corporation of Massachusetts called 
in the contract manager, and blank, intended to be the actor, 
which appears to be the form of contract on the B. F. Keith 
Circuit, and ask you if that is the form of contract which 
you characterize as a one-sided contract, and to which ob- 
jection was made? 

. Yes. 

Q. The next claim that you set up is this: 

“I knew that rates of commission in criminal violation of 
the law were being extorted from the actors by agents, in 
some cases as high as 70 per cent.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the foundation of that claim? 

A. I made a note at the time the incident was reported te 
me, and I think I still have it. Mr. Clancy, who was booking 
acts for the Poli time— ; 

Q. Was he an independent booker? 

A. Well, he was acting as Mr. Poli’s representative in book- 
ing certain of the houses on the circuit, booking a dance act 
for $60, a man and a woman. I think they were to play the 
Poli Circuit for five or six weeks. They were playing in 
Brooklyn, and he went over to see the act, and went back 
stage, and suggested that, in view of the fact that they had 
six weeks work, they ought to get some new wardrobe. 

Mr. Goodman: As I understand it, this witness is now 
testifying as to some information he received. This is not 
something that happened in your presence, is it, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Goodman: It pertains to something that was told to 
you? 

The Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you talk to Mr. Clancy about this? 

A. Yes; it was he who told me. 

Mr. Goodman: It is understood that this is taken over my 
objection, Mr. Examiner? 

Examiner Moore: Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: This is something that was told you by 
someone else? 

The Witness: Yes. 

—_ 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Who did you say Clancy was? 

A. He was, at that time, one of the booking representatives 
for Mr. Poli Mr. Poli owns and operates theatres in Water- 
bury, Hartford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Meriden, Springfield, 
Vorcester, Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. 

Mr. Clancy went and suggested to this act that they get 
some new wardrobe to make, as he expressed it, a “flash,” 
meaning by that to brighten up the costuming of the act, so 
that it would make a bright appearance, and give it an air of 
new?! and ia He had booked the act for S60 : that is, 
they were to receive $60 less the customary commission— 

Mr. Goodman: What do you mean by the customary com- 
mission? 

Tr Witness: Five per cent. booking commission. I do 
not recall, whether there was an additional five per cent. 
charged by Mr. Clancy or not. But the act said they could 


not do it, and he said: “Why not? You have got six weeks 


work booked, and you ought to be able to do that.” And they 
said: “Because we have to pay Dock Adams $25 a week out 
of our salary, as his fee.” 

Q. Whe was Dock Adams? 

A. He was a man who was acting as their personal agent. 
I had never heard of him before. He was a newcomer since 
I had been In the busing 


Mr. Goodman: You have not mentioned the name of the 
act . 

The Witness: No; I have not got that, I did not get the 
actor. If I had it at the time I simply put down this note 
of the story. ‘ 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Examiner, this is getting pretty far 
outside of the issues. I thought either the act was. named, 
or the ac would be named j 

Mr. Walsh He is reciting a itement of Mr. Clancy who 
was Poli representative ; ; i 

Examiner Moore: What somebody told Clancy? 


Mr. Walsh: No; what Clancy told him. That is what he 
is telling—isn’t it, Mr. Fitzpatrick? 

The Witness: Yes. Mr. Clancy told me that he had 
booked this act e 

Mr. Goodman: Unnamed, unknown? 

The Witness: No; 1 do not recall whether he told me the 
name or not. 

Mr. Kelley: According to the rules of evidence, Mr. BEx- 
aminer, it would be incompetent, inasmuch as it is hearsay. 
We are not interposing that objection, but it is wholly 


speculative. 


Mr. Walsh: It is not hearsay, at all. 

Examiner Moors The objection has been made to it, and 
overruled jo ahead 

The Wit : They were getting $60 as salary, less the 


booking fee of five per cent., and when asked to buy new 
costumes, they said that it was impossible to do it, because, 
in addition to their commission which they paid, they had to 
pay this man Adams $25 a week out of their salary as @ 
onU 

; The reason I made a note of that was because it was an 
agent who told me, a man who had been a manager, and is 
still a manager in the burlesque business, and 1 considered 
that it had special value, as coming from a person who was 
actually involved in this kind of transaction. 

Mr. Goodman: May I ask a question, to get one thing 
clear? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: , 

Q. At this particular time, at the time of this transaction 
you are relating, was Clancy acting as an agent, or was he, 
at that time, manager for Poli? 

A. Well, now, I think he had a double capacity. I think he 
was an agent, and engaging acts for Poli at the same time. 

Q. Do you know where Clancy is now? 

A. He is the manager of the Jacques Theatre in Waterbury. 

Q. Do you know his full name? 

A. James Clancy. 

Ry Mr. Walsh: 

Q. The next claim which you set forth is this: 

‘Yt knew extra performances were demanded without re- 
muneration being given, although stage mechanics and musi- 
cians who belonged to an organization were invariably paid 
for such performances.” 

What was that claim based on? 

A. That an extra performance was being given without 
remuneration to the actors, when the mechanical staff of the 
theatre was being paid, and that that was eminently unfair. 

Q. Was that a general practice in the profession at that 
time? 

A. It was, yes I played it myself, at Keith’s Theatre In 
Louisville, played an extra performance on Election night, 
for which I received neither remuneration nor thanks, and 
I knew that the stagehands and the musicians did receive 
extra pay for that overtime performance, 

Mr. Goodman: Let me ask you: Did your contract provide 
for that extra performance? 

The Witness: No; I think it did not, at that time, Mr. 
Goodman. because, if I remember correctly, when we got in 
on Monday morning, we were asked by the manager of the 
theatre whether we were going to play this election night 
extra show, or not. 

Of course, being there, and realizimé what would happen 
if we did not play the extra performance,, we did play it, 
although I always felt that it was a very bitter, very cruel 
bit of injustice, and a species of treatment which was bound, 
in the long run, to create the most acrimonious feeling on 
the part of the actors towards the managers. I felt that as 
long as the additional show was being given—and I think 
the business on that night was very large—that, in view of 
the extra income to the theatre, it would have been only the 
fair and honorable thing to at least have made some con- 
cession in the matter of salaries to the people who were 
obliged to do it. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What did you mean by saying that you played it, know- 
ing what ‘would happen? \ 

A. We had a season's road book, and I knew that if I 
refused to go on and give this performance, that inside of 
48 hours I would receive notification that the rest of my time 
was off. I do not recall that that clause was in the contract. 
I know that there is such a clause, but even the existence of 
the clause in the contract is, in itself, an injustice, because 
a man who is obliged to look for work is not a free agent; 
he cannot accept work, or refuse it, if he is dependent upon 
that work for his existence, 

Q. The musicians and stage hands are paid for such extra 
work? : 

A. Yes; time and a half for overtime, I believe. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Nora Bayes incident? 

A. I recall the story, at the time, that she refused to give 
a morning performance, I think it was in Keith’s theatre in 
Philadelphia, and had to get out, or her time was either can- 
celed, or they refused to book her any further, because of 
her refusal to play this morning performance in Philadelphia. 

May I further touch on the unfairness of that extra per- 
formance thing? 

Q. Yes; go ahead. 

A. Because in the contract there is also a clause that if, 
by any act of God, or for any reason, the manager is prevented 
from giving the full number of performances in the week, he 
is permitted to make a pro rata deduction for the loss of 
that performance. 

Now, if the actor can be obliged to give an extra perform- 
ance, without remuneration, and if the manager is permitted 
to deduct a pro rata amount for any performance which he 
is prevented from giving, it is eminently unfair, and in- 
equitable, and I have always expressed that feeling. 

Mr. Goodman: How about the other side of it, where an 
actor is booked for a 6-day town, and is paid a 7-day salary? 
or example, an actor booked in Philadelphia, in Keith’s 
theatre, after playing New York, draws the same salary in 
Philadelphia that he gets in New York, he plays six days 
instead of seven That is the other side of the picture, is it 
not? 

The Witness: No, I do not think that is a parallel case, 
Mr. Goodman; I think that his salary is fixed for a week’s en- 
gagement in a big time theatre irrespective of whether he 
plays six days or seven days. I do not believe that the number 
of days involved in a week’s engagement, in a big time thea- 
tre, cuts any figure in the consideration of the salary. 

Ry Mr. Walsh: 
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Q. How about the small time shows, like Pantages? How 
many shows will they give a day? 

A. All the traffic will stand—three shows a day, in most 
places; four shows a day on Saturday, and five shows a 











day on Sunday. In these Loew circuit places, all that they 
can crowd into a day work, long as the human animals 
who are , t rfor ince, can tand up under the 
fatigue, the} ) nother show. I hav met actor myself, 
comin I nd were 
utter 

Q. W l 

A. Hi I we | 

@. That i ! led I ri 

A. You do it t is all } j \ I ing to ly about 
it. If you j t, you are put out of business 
you ar ) 

Q. How ‘ holidays, where 
they are yvaeqd iI 

A. That is another phase of the question in which the 
public has an interest. i DAVE played in theatres—I have 
played for Panta where : extra show required, and 
where the stage mani r ca.ae to me and ordered me to cut 
my act, because th how was running overtime. In other 
words, they have a & edule whereby th first show at night 
is to end at a certain time, and th econd show to begin. 
Now then, if the act ive their full turn, the running time 
of the first show overlaps that of the second show, with a 
consequent loss of patronage for the people who are coming 
in for the second show. In other words, 2 man comes into 
one of these theatres where they do three shows a day, and 
he pays his m y to ea re r periorma 

Q. That i he t led 

A. The performan: t t bill that is the agreement, 
practically, on which enters, with the manager of the 
theatre, when he buys his ticket, that he is entitled to the 
full, complete performance. 

He gets into the theatre, and he finds that the actor does 
not give his full performance; that his performance it cut, 
to fill the running time, and he is thereby cheated out of 
the entertainment for which he has actually paid. 

I know of instan: of acts, especially on the Pantages 
time, and Suilivan & Considine’s time, where an act would 


take 12 minutes or 15 minutes, and when these extra show 
days would come along, they would tell him to go on and do 
three or four or five minutes; and if they were doing a 
taiking and singing act, they were toid to go on and sing 
one song and tell one gag, and get off. 

Personally, I refused to do it, and had a fight with the 
stage manager at the Pantages theatre in Portland because 
I would not do it. 

Mr. Goodman: As I understand, the object of that was so 
as to have the following show begin on schedule time? 

The Witness: No. I think the object of that, Mr. Goodman, 
is to get the people in and get their money and get them 
out, and get another crowd in, to get their money. I do not 
think there is a question of smoothness or celerity in giving 
the performance involved at all. I think it is a case of get- 
ting the money while the getting is good, irrespective of what 
the public has to suffer for it. 

By Mr. Waishb: 

Q. Now, the next claim you make is this: 

“I knew that actors, to complete a week, were forced to 
jump from one state to another, to play a Sunday perform- 
ance for nothing.” 

What was the situation with reference to that? 

A. To give a concrete example, in Pennsyivania, Sunday 
performances are prohibited.. Acts on the Poli time would 
be brought from Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, to Waterbury, Connecticut, and obliged te give 
a performance in the Poli theatre in Waterbury on Sunday 
evening, for which they received no remuneration whatsoever, 
except the item of their railway fares. 

I remember one instance, in particular, of a man named 
Frankie, Fay, who was doing an act with another man and a 
girl, who was forced to come to Waterbury from one of the 
other towns on the Poli circuit, and to give a Sunday night 
performance in Waterbury, when the house was packed; be- 
cause I was in to see the show, and I saw the business. 

When I went back-stage, to speak to some people that I 
knew on the bill, he told me that the amount he had received 
for playing this performance was §$1.75—his trolley fare 
from New Haven to Waterbury, or Hartford to Waterbury, I 
do not remember which. 

I afterwards used that information in the campaign which we 
Were conducting, and Mr. Fay was very much put out over 
it, because I believe he was taken severely to task for letting 
the cat out of the bag. 

By Mr. Goodman: be | 

Q. I understand you to say that he came from Pennsylvani 
to Connecticut? 

A. No; I did not say frorh Pennsylvania. 

Q. From Hartford to Waterbury? 

A. It was from Hartford to Waterbury, or from New Haven 
to Waterbury. 

Q. And the railroad fare is $1.50? 

A. No; from Waterbury to New Haven the trolley fare is 
85 cents, or 45 cetns. . 

Q. From where? 

A. From New Haven to Waterbury. He had three people. 

Q. He came from New Haven? 

A. Yes; or Hartford, I do not remember which. 

Q. You do not know whether he had a contract, or not, to 
do that? 

A. I do not know whe he did, or did not; but if he hada 
contract, that clause mé have been in it, but he had no 
volition in the matter, of signing or not. If he wanted the 
week, he had to take that cut-throat Sunday engagement. 

I also know, of my own personal experience, that acts which 
played, I think it was, the Grand Opera House in Philadelphia, 
were obliged to go to Atlantic City and give a Sunday per- 
formance for nothing, because the engagement was offered 
to Hadden and myself, and I refused to play it, unless we 
finished our week in Philadelphia; and we could not get the 
time, could not get the engagement. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Reverting again to the previous claim, the inequality 
of contract, I show you what purports to be a contract of 
the Nixon-Nirdlinger Vaudeville Agency. These people are 
members of the V. M. P. A., being the Nixon-Nirdlinger 
contract between the Al H. Burton Review, and the Nixon- 
Nirdlinger Theatre Company, at Atlantic City. It is a con- 
tract dated March 5, 1917. I call your attention to the last 
marked paragraph, and ask you to read it: 

A. (Reading), “Either party may cancel this agreement after 
the first performance, or any time during the week, without 
any liability whatsoever to the other, except that if can- 
celed by the manazer he agrees to pay pro rata for the per- 
formance or performances rendered.” 

Q. Now read the clause above it 

A. (Reading) “It is mutually 
this theatre closing, dis« 
its policy, or of any change in booking arran 
any good and sufficient rea 
tract shall be null and void 

I never saw that one before. 

Mr. Goodman: What has that to do with this case and 
these respondents? It is not binding on these respondents. 

Mr. Waish: ° Sey are members of the Vaudeville Managers 


_ 


reed that in the event of 
ontinuin vaudeville, or changing 
é gements, or for 
on to aforesaid agent, this con- 








Protective Association. I offer it in evidence. 

Mr. Goodman: I object, unless it appears that that ie the 
form of contract that was being used by Nixon-Nirdiinger 
at the time of the commencement of this proceeding, or 
shortly prior thereto, or at the present time. 

Mr. Walsh: It appears to be 1917. 

Mr. Goodman: March, 1917? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

xaminer Moore: The objection is overruled. It will be 


The paper above referred to was marked Commission’s 
Exhibit Number 66.) 

The Witness: I believe there is a similar clause, or one 
Wo! in the Gus Sun centract, and the contract which was 
on the Interstate circuit when I played it, was I 

x, €Ve! worse, 
Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Is this the Gus Sun contract to which you refer? (Hand- 
ing paper to witness. ) 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer that. 

Mr. Goodman: I make the same objection to that. It is 
dated December, 1916, and there is no proof that the same 
form is being used now, or was at the time the proceeding 
was commenced. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled. It will be 
received. 

(The paper above referred to was marked Commission’s 
Exhibit Number 67.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q@. The next assertion you make is: 
[ know unprotected women were victims of unspeakable 


W 


hat do you refer to there? 
A. I refer, for instance, to the case of a girl in Niagara 
lls who was arbitrarily canceled by the manager of the 


Fa 

theatre—I do not recall the name of the theatre, now. 

Q. Was it the Cataract? 

A. I eannot recall the name now. 

Mr. Goodman: Before the witness relates anything further, 
may we have the name of the manager, to find out whether 
this manager is a member of this Association, or was? 

The Witness: I do not know. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Unless you know, you had better pass that. 

A. I did knew, but it has slipped my mind now. 

Q. The next claim here is: “I knew that overnight can- 
celiation was a bi-weekly diversion on the part of many man- 
agers.”’ 

What is the basis of that statement? 

A, Constant complaints which we have in the office, which 
had to be adjusted, and an attempt made to secure redress 
of those broken contracts which came to our knowledge 
through conversation with Mr. Mountford and Mr. Carr, who 
were conducting that end of the organization’s affairs, and 
Mr. Mountford can give all the data on that. It is in the 
records of the organization. 

Q. I think you referred to this next one yesterday: 

“IT knew the ambition to create new material had been 
killed by the treatment the creators received.” 

Q. Did you treat of that yesterday? 

A. Yes; I think I did. 

Q. The next is number 9: 

“IT knew that the salaries of actors had been cut without 
explanation, consultation or excuse, in some cases as much 
as 25 per cent.” 

Was that referred to yesterday? 

A. Yes; that was touched on yesterday. 

Q. The next is number 10: 

“I knew these cuts in salaries had been made in some 
instances on the Saturday night at the end of a completed 
week.”’ 

A. Yes; I know of that happening. 

Q. That is, during the life of a contract? 

A. Yes; while the contract was on. This cut went into 
effect while acts were working, and on Saturday night the 
deduction was made, 

Q. The next number, number 11, I think you treated of 
yesterday: 

“I knew the salaries of stage hands and musicians had 
not been cut.” 

Is that true? 

A. Yes; and they have since been raised; and the actors’ 
cut has never been put back. 

Q. The next number is 12: 

“I knew the salaries of officials in the booking offices 
had not been cut.” 

You referred, yesterday, to the partcular time of the out- 
break of the European war when the salaries of the actors 
had been cut? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your claim was that the salaries of officiais of the United 
Booking Offices had not been cut? 

A. Yes. I knew that they would make a bigger roar than 
the actors would, if, they had been. 

Q. The next is number 13: 

“T knew the rate of commission had not been cut.” 

When the salaries of the actors were cut did the booking 
office also cut the rate of commissions? 

A. No. I paid the same commission on my salary after 
it was cut as I did before. 

Q. And did you pay the same rate to the agent? 

A. Just the same. 

Q. Was that the same condition in respect to all actors? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. If you got less salary, of course, the commission was 
naturally less? 

A. Yes; but the rate of commission was not less. 

Q. But the net result was less? 

A. No, I do not think it was less. 

Q. 5 per cent. of $100 is less than 5 per cent. of $200? 
Xs Yes; but 4%4 per cent. of $100 is less than 5 per cent. 
of $100. 

Q. That is right. I just wanted to get the point clear. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Number 14 is as follows: 

“I knew that fabulous demands for gratuities were made 
on acts by reason of the fact that officiais high in the 
booking offices were personally interested in the offices of 
the agents.”’ 

What was your claim in reference to that? 

Mr. Goodman: I think Mr. Walsh read the statement 
“I knew?” 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: Now, so far as the witness’ knowledge about 
that is concerned, I have no objection. If he knows that 
to be a fact, I would like to know it, too. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What was the basis of your claim in that respect? 

A. Information which was lodged’at the organization head- 
quarters that acts were asked for additional money— 

Mr. Goodman: If those acts are living, or anywhere in 
the United States, like this man Clancy that we had reference 
to before, I object to this witness’ testimony about it. The 
machinery of the Federal Trade Commission is broad and vast 
enough to bring those people in here to be examined under 
opth, so that we can cross-examine them. They may have 


said all kinds of things to Mr. Fitzpatrick. I do not doubt 
that. I do not doubt that Mr. Fitzpatrick is stating the 
fact that sdmebody told him something; but whether that 
which was told to Mr. Fitzpatrick is the truth, we cannot 
arrive at, no matter how much I cross-examine Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. All he can say is that somebody told him so. I do 
not doubt that they told him. Let us have the people here 
who claim these things, and then we will get some direct 
evidence, that the Federal Trade Commirsion can act on. 
Let us subpoena Clancy. 
By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Did you hear the testimony, yesterday, of Mr. Dudley? 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Have you read the testimony of Mr. Webber? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you read the testimony of Mr. Casey? 

A. Yes. I think they substantiate that statement, without 


any evidence from me, at ali. 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike that out. There is no such 
proof on the part of any of those witnesses, that anybody 
in the booking offices is interested in any agent. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I show you, Mr. Fitzpatrick, what is already in evidence 
—1I do not recall the number of the exhibit, but it is headed: 
“The Answer,” published in Variety, issue of September 29, 
1916, and ask you if that is the answer to the open letter which 
you published and which you have been referring to now? 

Be. 22: 

Q. In this answer, in the issue of Variety for September 


29, 1916, there is some reference to the Lancaster theatre, 
which apparently the White Rats owned, and it is alleged, 
in this answer, that it cost the White Rats $55,000, and was 


sold for $20,000. Did you ever have a contract to play in 
that theatre? 

A. I did, yes. 

Q. When? State the circumstances, 

A. I canot recall the exact date, now, but I know I had a 
contract to play in the Mozart theatre. 

Q. Is that the theater at Lancaster? 

A. Yes. I had been very sick, and had just come back to 
the business, and we were playing Newark, at Proctors, and 
we were finishing our week by playing a beer garden in North 
Newark. 

Q. What day was that? 

A. Sunday. Performances were not permitted down town 
in Newark, so you were moved uptown, and played this beer 
garden on Sunday, to get your week’s pay—I think it was 
Kruger’s Auditorium. I was called to the telephone, by a 
man who represented himself as, I think he said his name 
was Goodwin, of the United Booking Offices, and told that if 
I went into Lancaster 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. This man, over the telephone. 

Q. Goodwin? 

A. That if I went into Lancaster, the remainder of my 
time would be canceled. 

I could get no more out of him. Wilmer & Vincent, I 
think, had a house in Lancaster at the time; I am not sure; 
I know there was another house there. 

Mr. Goodman: What year was this? 

The Witness: I have not got my date book. I had a date 
book with all this data in it. It was in my bag, and the night 
I awe in Bordeaux, the whole thing was stolen, my bag 
arnd— 

Mr. Goodman: Well, approximately; was it in 1904, 1905, 
1906, or what? 

_The Witness: Let me see if I can fix it. I think it was 
six or seven years ago. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you play Lancaster? 

A. No, I did not. My partner went down to the booking 
office, to the Mozart people, and secured a release of the 
contract. 

I subsequently played at Mr. Tibbett’s theatre in Pittsfield, 
that same week. I have always considered it a highly dis- 
honorable aud discreditable thing to have done, and have 
always regretted it; but I did not know as much about the 
business as I do now. 

Q. Where is Pittsfield, in reference to Lancaster? 

A. Pittsfield is in Massachusetts, and Lancaster is in 
Pennsylvania. 

Q. What about this statement of the theatre having been 
bought at a cost of $55,000, and then sold for $20,000? 

A. The details of the foundation of the Lancaster Theatre 
are not known to me, or were not known to me, because I 
was not a member of the White Rats Board of Directors at the 
time; but in the closing up of this deal, when that came up, 
shortly after I came into office, I went over all of the details, 
and it was discussed for many meetings at the International 
Board. There was a good deal of difference of opinion on the 
question among certain members of the Board and myself 
as to what payment should be made then. 

Mr. Goodman: We object to any discussions or any results 
of those discussions in the White Rats Association, among 
their own members. I think, anyhow, from what Mr. Fitz- 
patrick says, that Mr. Mountford is better qualified to testify 
about the Lancaster situation. 

The Witness: Except that the suggestion is made there that 
I investigate the enterprise, which I had done long before 
this was printed; that is all. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. All right, go ahead, now, 

A. I know all the details connected with the sale by the 
Farmers ‘Trust Company, and went over the statement of the 
business when it was a White Rats theatre, when Mr. Mount- 
ford was in office, and also when it was under the control 
of the lamented Mr. Cook. 

Q. What Mr. Cook is that? . 

A. The former secretary of the White Rats Actors’ Union. 

Q. What other theatres were there in Lancaster at the time 
the White Rats owned this theatre? 

A. There was a theatre, I think, owned by Wilmer & Vincent, 
booked through the United office. 

Q. Was it afterwards owned by the Keith Company? 

A. You mean the Wilmer & Vincent? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I could not say about that. 

Q. You stated, yesterday, that you were unable, at any 
time, to get a conference with Mr. Albee or Mr. Murodck or 
anyone connected with the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, or the booking offices. In the second last para- 
graph of this answer of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, I find this: 

“Strike or no strike, we are forever pledged against the 
White Rats and against any conference with them or any of 
its committees, so long as the White Rats continue to be a 
labor union, with its policy of closed shop, and what that 
backward step would mean to vaudeville.” 

Did you take that as final, in reference to a refusal for a 
conference? 

A. No, sir. We never stopped secking for a conference 
until almost the day or two before the strike was actually 
cailed, in February. Constant efforts were made, on a dozen 
different occasions, by people that we thought could bring 
some influence to bear on the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association to secure a conference. 

Q. Had any agitation at that time been started in reference 
to the organization of the National Vaudeville Artists? 
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A. The statement has been made, printed in Variety and 
other theatrical newspapers, that on and after a certain date, 
no White Rats would be employed in any theatre of which 
the manager was a member of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association. Actors were obliged to resign, make 
affidavits that they had resigned, and take out membership in 
the National Variety Artists, and we were receiving resigna- 
tions constantly by mail, as the result of that. 

Q. At the time you went in as the Big Chief of the White 
tats Actors’ Union, how many members were there, approx- 
imately. 

A. There must have been over ten thousand. I base that 
statement on the Auditor’s report that, during the first six 
months ‘of Mr. Mountford’s return there was something over 
$74,000 paid into the organization in dues and freinstatements. 

Q. About this time did you write this statement or adver- 
tisement Mm Variety, headed: 

‘Do not blame the agitators?’’ 

A. Yes. 

2. Read the last clause. 

A. (Reading) “The managers are merely rearranging their 
bills to take care of conditions, and we now add that those 
few who have failed to send in their resignations—when they 
do get their cancellation, it will be too late to make affidavits 
to become reinstated, unless the reason is beyond question.” 

Q. Who is it signed by? 

A. Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association. 

Q. Those are the same affidavits that you referred to? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could you state to what extent resignations came in, 


about that time? 
A. Oh, they poured in, both to me and to Mr. Mountford 
and to the International Board. 


Q. In what form did they come? 

A. The form was almost identical in the resignations, and 
in many cases the affidavit was made before a notary public 
who had offices in the same building with the booking offices, 
the Western Vaudeville offices, the Majestic Theatre in Chicago 
and others. 

Q. I show you one of them, and ask you if they were all 
substantially in this form? 

A. (Reading) I hereby tender my resignation as member 
of the White Rats of America, to take effect immediately.” 

Yes; that is practically the identical form. 

Q. That is from W. M. Jennings, dated January 4, 1917? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I show you one from a woman, Francesca Redding, and 
ask you if that is the form of resignation from the Associated 
Actresses ? 

A. Yes. 

“Secretary, White Rats Actors’ Union, New York City. 

Dear Sir: I hereby tender by resignation as a member of 
the Associated Actresses of America, same to take effect im- 
mediately. Very respectfully, Francesca Redding.” 

Q. In what issue of Variety did the statement from the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association entitled, ‘“‘Do 
not biame the agitators” appear? 

A. November 24, 1916. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer that. 

Examiner Moore: It is received under the general ob- 
jection already made. 

(The book above referred to was received and marked, 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 68.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I show you an issue of Variety, October 3ist, 1916, it 
being a statement of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, and ask you if you saw that in Variety, in that 
issue? 

A. I did. 

Mr. Walsh: There is no question but what that is the 
statement that appeared in that issue? 

Mr. Goodman: I do not question the authenticity of it, 
at all. It goes in under my general objection. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer it in evidence. 

(The book above referred to was received 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 69.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Just what was your peek in the White Rats Actors’ 
Union prior to September, 191 

A. I was the Big Chief ot ‘the White Rats, and I was 
president of the White Rats Actors’ International Union. 

As Big Chief of the White Rats, I presided at all of the 
meetings of the organization held in New York, or wherever 
I happened to be where there was a meeting; and, as Presi- 
dent of the International Board, I presided at all the meetings 
of the International Board, at which meetings all the mem- 
bers of the Locals had representatives. 

Q. Was your position changed at any time? 

A. It was changed later, when the situation became more 
acute--in, I think it was, 1916, November, 1916, when I 
was given, by a vote of the Board, powers equal to Mr. 
Mountford’s, in all particulars. 

Q. Why was that? 

A. Well, for many reasons. 


and marked, 


First of all, conditions were 
It was 
necessary that a certain plan of campaign should be mapped 
out, to be followed in the event of trouble coming, and it was 
considered wiser that those plans should be in the hands and 
minds of two people. 

This was done at Mr. Mountford’s request, because if two 
people know a secret, it is apt to be a secret, but if thirteen 
or fourteen people know it; it is no secret at all. 

Q. Then, after that, was there another letter sent out from 
the conferences? 

A. There was. 

Q. To whom? 

A. To the members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association; to the individual members, I believe, with the 
request that the Deputy Organizers who were in the defferent 
sections call on these individual managers and make a re- 
quest for a conference on a certain day; I cannot recall just 
now what the day was. 

. Did you make a personal request for these conferences? 
. Did I personally? 

Yes. 

In New York? 

Yes. 

Yes. 

To whom? 

. Before Mr. Mountford and I went to Chicago. 

When was that? 

. This was in the latter part of November or the first 
part of December, 1916. We went to Mr. Moss’s office, to 
try to see Mr. Moss, to ask him for a conference. It was 
impossible to see him. 

We went to the Fox office to see Mr. Fox, to see if we could 
secure a conference. We went to the Loew office— 

Q. What success did you have? 
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A. None at the Moss office. 
Q. At the Fox? 
A. None at the Fox office. 


We went to the Loew office, and asked to see Mr. Loew or 
Mr. Schenck, and could not see either of them. We saw a 
man whose name, I think, was Lubin, who said he could not 
discuss the matter at all, and we left. 

We went to the Palace Theatre Building, and asked to see 
Mr. Beck and Mr. Albeo— 

Q. Who did you ask? 

A. We presented our names at the wicket on the sixth 


floor, the reception room, or whatever they call it, where you 
go to present your card ‘it you want to see Mr. Albee or any 
of the officials of the booking office. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. While there we saw Mr. Meyerfelt, who is the president 
of the Orpheum Circuit. 


Q. He is one of the men who is a respondent in this pro- 
ceeding? ; 
A. Yes. He received us very courteously, and said he did 


not know what it was all about, that he did not want trouble, 
and he wanted everybody to be satisfied and pleased, but that 
he could do nothing; and he was so obviously embarrassed by 
our presence there that we cut the interview very short, and 
got out of his office 

While we were waiting for word to come back from Mr. 
Albee, Mr. Beck came out. It was the first time I had ever 
spoken to him in my life— 

Q. Did you ever see him before? 

A. I had seen him many times, but I had never spoken to 
him. He said: “Will you men do something for me?’ I said, 
“Yes.”” He said: “On your word of honor?” I-said: “Yes 
on my word of honor.” He said: “Repeat it—on your word 
of honor?” I said: “I have already given you my word of 
honor that I will do what you say.” He said: “Will you 
go away from this place, and not come back until you hear 
from me?” I said: “Yes.” And we went away, immediately, 
and we never heard from him, and we never went back. 

rs Did you tell him you wanted to see Mr. Albee? 

No, Our card had already gons in to Mr, Albee; but 
out ‘of deference to Mr. Beck, and under the delusion thea 
he might be able to wo something for us, and not wanting to 
in any way interfere in the slightest with the possibility of 
a conference being held, we got out immediately. 

Q. Was Mr. Beck’s office closely adjoining or adjacent to 
Mr. Albee’s? 

A. It is on the same floor. I do not know just exactly the 
location, with relation to their offices. 

Q. Did you get into conference with any manager? 

A. Yes; we had a conference with Mr. Alexander Pantages 
at the Knickerbocker Hotel. 

Q. What kind of a conference? 

A. A very secret conference. We were ushered up into Mr. 
Pantages room as if we were a couple of second-story workers. 
There was a great air of mystery thrown about the whole 
affair. Present at this conference was Mr. Pantages and Mr. 
Walter Keefe, who is Mr. Pantages’ booking agent; Mr. 
Mountford and myself. 

Q. At this time where did Mr. Pantages live? 
his home? 

A. His home was in Seattle, and he was on to New York 
for something or other, I don’t know what. 

We started to discuss the situation, and, 
one thing that stuck in Mr. Pantages’ mind— 

Q. Give us the conversation. 

A. Well, we talked about what the White Rats wanted. 

To certain of the demands he had no objection. He made 
violent objection to the clause which called for no more than 
three shows a day. He protested that he could not run his 
business under those circumstances, and he and I discussed 
that phase of the situation; because I had played his circuit, 
and knew the business that he did. 

He also made strenuous objection to anything favoring of 
the union shop idea, giving as his reason—he said: “If my 
scrubwoman has trouble with me, and she belongs to the 
Janitors’ Union, and she walks out of my theatre, if I sign 
this union shop agreement with you, all the actors on my bill 
will walk out.” 

I said: ‘Oh, don’t talk bosh. You know, as well as I 
de, that that is utterly untrue. We have no affiliation, no 
agreement with anybody connected with the theatre.”’ I said: 
“We are an independent organization. We act independently, 
and there is no element of the organized labor movement 
which can compel us to do anything. We are an absolutely 
free agent. The signing of this union shop agreement with 
us in no manner ties us up to any other organization con- 
nected with the theatrical crafts.” 

He did not believe it, and— 

Q. That is, he said he did not believe it? 

A. He said he did not believe it. P 

I said: ‘Well, this whole thing is due to a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the managers as to what we want, and 
what the union shop means.’’ I said: “It is not a question 
of the union shop first, because the union shop is the police 
power which is to be back of this Arbitration Board which 
we want.”” I said: ‘We want these other things, and we 
want this Board of Arbitration, consisting of one manager, 
one actor, they two to select a third, and we want the find- 
ings of that Arbitration Board to be final; but, in order to 
have these findings final, there must be some "police power 
back of it to enforce the findings. While the Managers’ 
Association can control the actors who are not willing to 
live up to this arbitration decision, there is no way in which 
the actors can get the managers to Ive up to it, and if a 
manager is sufficiently powerful in the association, and he 
is displeased with the findings of the Arbitration Board, he 
can tell the Arbitration Board to go to hell, and nothing can 
be done to him. 

“So, in order that the findings of this Arbitration Board 
can be enforced honestly and reasonably, we have got to 
have some such arrangement. Now, if you object to the 
union shop, and that is the thing that is bothering you, we 
will substitute that, and substitute a bonding arrangement 
whereby every man who is a member of the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association and who owns a theatre, 
puts up a bond of a sufficiently large amount to insure the 
fact that he is going to live up to the finding of the Arbi- 
tration Board.” 

He said: “That sounds reasonable. I will 
conference.” 

I laughed, and said: 

He said: ‘‘What do you mean?” 

I said: “Mr. Albee runs your organization. He Is the 
boss of vaudeville, and he cracks the whip and holds up the 
hoop, and you jump through. You are afraid of your life, 
afraid to say your soul is your own.” 

And he said: ‘‘That is not true.’”’ He said: 
Pautages, and what I want to say and do I do.” 

had known him fairly well, and I said: “Don’t make 
me laugh.” 

So, further in the discussion, I said: 

“He won't even let you play the acts you want to play’— 
but I am getting ahead of my story. 

He said: “The objection is to this man here’’—talking to 
Mr. Mountford. 

Mr. Mountford said: “If the objection is only to me, if 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association will sign this 
agreement, I will resign immediately.” 

And I said: ‘“‘Over my dead body.” 
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Where was 


of course, the 


get you a 


“Mr. Albee won't let you.” 


“Pantages is 


So I said: “They will not let you book the acts you 
want.”’ 

Again he thumped the table, and said: ‘‘What Pantages 
wants Pantages does. Nobody tells me how to run my 
business.”’ 

“Why,” I said, “there is a committee over in the Vaude- 


ville Managers’ Protective 
acts and tells you 
Keefe—”’ 

Q. Who was Keefe? 

A. Walter Keefe, Pantages’ booking representative In New 
York, who books the Pantages theatres. 


Association that passes on these 
whether you can play them or not, and 


Mr. Pantages said: “I don’t know anything about that.” 
And I turned to Keefe and said: “Is at so?” And Mr, 
Keefe said: “Yes.” And he mentioned the names of the 
men who constituted that committee, or passed on whether 
acts could work for any member of the Vaudeville Managers’ 


Protective Association or not. 

Q. Do you know who w on that committee? 

A. Yes, he told m« It wa ich a shock tt a I could not 
believe my ears, and so I ed him to rel] it, and he 

ited that Mr. Murd ind Mr. Casey, Mr Mos 3s or Mr. 
I { nnot recall which; on r the other, or both; I 
hink y Perhay it was Mr. Moss and perhaps it 
Ww Loeb I do not ‘ecall Vir Schenck and Mr. Walter 
Keef ind. a I iy, I did not believe it possible that a 
mat oul o far commit himsel ind [ asked him to repeat 
that and he did repeat them; and h aid to Mr. Pantages: 
‘You e, we have two representa ; on this board, Schenck 
and myself; Schenck representing ab Loew offices and him- 
self, Keefe, representing the Pant s office; and I believe 
there wa ome arrangement in heated between Pantages and 
the Loew offices. I know their representatives were in the 
same building. 

Q. Was there anything said about the committee publishing 
any lists?, 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was that? 

A. I said “Why, there is a blacklist.” He said: “No, 
there is not a blacklist.”” He says: “There is a list of un- 
desirables.” ‘‘Well,” I said, “what difference does it make 
what you call it? It is a blacklist, isn’t it?” And he said: 
“Nea: it je a Het af undesirables” And Mr. Pantages shaak 
his hand impatiently and said: “What is the use arguing 
about it Yes, of course, we all understand what it is—a 
blacklist.”” So Mr, Pantages then said he would go up to the 
meeting of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 
the next day, and he would get us a conference. I know that 
he would not. So I had no illusions in the matter. We were 


to call him the 
call u I do not 
word from him. 

That was the sole conference that we had with any manager, 

Q. About when was this conversation with Mr. Pantages? 

A. It was either in the latter part of November, 1916, or 
the first part of December, I cannot recall which, 

Q. About when did you go to Chicago? 

A. We went early in December, I think. 

Q. Previous to going there, did you have any communica- 
tion with any one connected with the Vaudeviiie Managers’ 
Protective Association or the U. B. O., or did Mr. Mountford, 
in your presence, communicate with any one by telephone 


or otherwise? 

A. I remember one day in the office Mr. Moufttford talked 
to Mr. Goodman on the telephone about seeing if we could 
not make some arrangement for a conference; and, if f 
remember correctly, we had an extension on the telephone, 
and I overheard the conversation at Mr, Mountford’s request, 
so that if anybody came to me with a story that Mr. Mount- 
ford was trying to sell out to Mr. Goodman, I would be in 
possession of the facts. Something was said about a Ccon- 
ference, and Mr. Gesdman said: ‘Well, wait a minute, and 
I will call you back later, or something of that kind’; and 
that was all that was said. The details of that conversation 
are not clear in my mind, but I know that such a conversation, 
attempting to secure a conference, was had over the telephone, 

Q. What was it that the White Rats really wanted at these 
conferences which they sought? 

A. May I refresh my memory? 
dum in my pocket here. 

Q. What did they want a conference for? 
claims? 

A. May I read this? 
wanted. 

Q. Yes. 

A. We wanted no more than three shows a day, on any 
condition, anywhere. We wanted a week to consist of six 
days, and three duys shall be a haif week’s salary 

May I explain this as I go along, or shall I oe ‘it later? 

Q. Yes; you might as well. 

A. The reasons why we wanted these things. We wanted 
no more than three shows a day, on any condition, anywhere, 
because with more than three shows a day--I personally be- 
lieve that three shows a day means the finish of the vaude- 
ville business. I Believe it means killing the actor’s talent 
and art, if he has any; because I know it is a physical im- 
possibilty for a man to do three shows a day and do them 
well. If he plays a season of three shows a day, at the 
end of the season he has no act—no real act; he becomes an 
automaton, is careless in his work, and is bound to be. It 
is impossible for a man to work up, three times a day, the 
nervous tension which is necessary for any man to give a 
conscientiously good and artistically good performance, 

We wanted a six-day week, because the practice prevailed, 
especially in the Middle West, where split weeks were more 
common than here, of giving a man three days’ work, which 
constituted a half week, and paying him three-sevenths; 
instead of paying him half a week’s salary they paid him 
thres-neventts, although he did not have the last half of 
the week. } 

Q. Instead of paying him three-sixths they paid him three- 
sevenths ? 

A. Yes. 

In a seven-day town like New York, where Sunday shows 
are permitted, we never had any idea of refusing to do that 
seventh day performance, but we preferred to have an agree- 
ment outside of the contract between the organization and 
the managers to give this seventh day performance, that actors 
who played that week would play that Sunday; but we did 
not want the seven-day clause in the contract, because Sunday 
shows are illegal in the state of New York, and the contract 
is invalid. We wanted an agreement outside of the contract, 
so that six days would come within the legal scope, and at 
the same time have an outside agreement with the manage 
whereby actors who contracted to play that theatre ‘wendl 
give the Sunday performances, and would faithfully observe 
their contract. 

No Sunday performance unless in the theatre that you were 
playing on the Saturday immediately previous, or at the 
theatre at which you played the succeeding Monday. In other 
words, that you could not be obliged to go from Scranton to 
Waterbury to play a Sunday performance to secure the com- 
pletion of your week’s engagement and salary. And if the 
theatre had a policy of putting on Sunday, that you could 
play that Sunday as a part of your week’s contract. 

Contracts to be returned to you within 48 hours of the 
receipt by the management, or you can repudiate your 
signature. Because there is no excuse why contracts cannot 
be returned within that time, and the failure to return them 
makes opportunity for all kinds of trickery to be engaged in 
by the men who do not want to live up to it later, either in 


or he was to 
never got any 


next day to get an 
remember which; 


answer, 
but we 


I think I have a memoran- 
What were their 


This contains just exactly what we 


paying you the salary you contract for, or the utter repudfa- 
tion of the contract altogether. 

Only 5 per cent to be paid by everybody; that is, that the 
provisions of the New York State employment agency law 


houlid be lived up to 
Mr. Walsh: Right here, Mr. 


Goodman, will you consent 
that at sometime in these 


proceedings, without formal proof, 
xency employment law be Incorporated tn 


the New York State a 
the record? 

Mr. Goodman: Yes. 
That is, the law as it existed at that time. 
(Investigation continued on page 32.) 
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It is with great ore we announce | 
_ the return from active fighting in 
--France of our star ee 


who is anxious to welcome all his old 
friends to visit him at our New York 
office. Together with James F. Hanley 
also returned from active fighting in 
France, Mr. Goodwin has written a 
couple of great new songs, a wonder- 

ful novelty and a beautiful ballad. 
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This will be the ballad of the coming season 
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INVESTIGATION 
(Continued from page 29.) 
Mr. Goodman: I will get you the law as it existed at that time, 
and, if necessary, the amendments. 
The Witness: No cancellations whatever, if you are a mem~ 
ber in good in these organizations, and you do the 
work contracted for. 


tanding, 





Now, “No cancellations whatever, if you are a member in 
good standing in these orgaization that might seem unduly 
arbitrary ; and for that reason the final phrase was inserted : 
“and you do the work contracted for.” In other words, if you 
keep faith with the man that employs you and hired you in 
good faith, we are going to see that you live up to your agree- 
ment and we are alse going te see that he lives up to his. 
re No api earance at any benefit or entertainment without the 
written consent of this organization. We assume the blame, 
not you.” 


The reason for that is that benefits were being given for 
all sorts of spurious enterprises, and a stop had to be put to 
it. We had no objection to any actor appearing for any 
benefit which had a valid purpose, for a genuine charity, 
and to do some real good! but we did have objection to ap- 
pearing as a certain type of benefit which is frequently given, 
and which is no good to anybody except the man who is run- 
ning it. 

Q. How about playing clubs, for managers? 

A. That is one of the objections; for instance, going down 
to play a concert at an Elk’s or a Rotary Club, or any other 
organization, that a local manager may see fit to ask you to go 
down to play, to boost his local standing, and for which you 
get no money. 

Q. In some instances are the local managers paid for such 

erformances? 

, A. Yes. In Hagerstown, Maryland, we had a case of that 
kind, where the central labor body there finally forced the 
manager to pay the actor his share of the entertainment fund. 

Mr. Goodman: You do not mean, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that that is 
a general thing, do you? 

The Witness: Oh, no; but it is of more frequent occurrence 
than one would imagine. We had ceonsta 
it. . 

Here is a case in point. There is a priest in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Father Blank, we will call him, who used to 
give little entertainments for the benefit of his gymnasium fund, 
or some sort of social service work that he was conducting 
in his parish. 

I had beard, on many occasions, from actors, that they were 
asked by an agent in Boston, whose name I shall give later, 
to go out and play this benefit performance ; and the stock 
conversation used was: Now, this is for charity. There isn’t 
any money in it, but if you will go I will not forget it later.” 

Q. How often are these entertainments carried on? 

A. They are frequent; I think twice a month, or maybe once 
a week. I do not know as to that, but they were frequently 

iven. 

a also was told that. two actors who had played there, 
on finishing their portion of the entertainment, one said to 
the other: “Have you got any money? I haven't got any 
money.” And the other man said: “My money is in my 
other clothes in Boston.” And he said: ‘‘How are we going 
to get back?” And he said: “Go out and ask the priest 
for Tt. He is a good fellow, and he will give it to you.” 
The other man said: “No; I don’t want to do that.” But, 
at any rate, they went out and spoke to the pastor, and he 
said: ‘‘Why, certainly. But,” he said, “didn’t yeu get your 
money?” They said: “No, Father; this is a charity enter- 
tainment and we have given our services freely, and are very 
glad to do it.” He said: “You didn’t get any money for 
this?” They said: ‘‘No.” “Well,” he said, “‘you should 
have, because I paid Jack McGann for these entertainments 
every week.” 

Mr. Goodman: Who is Jack McGann? 

The Witness: I will explain now. I had heard this story 
on many occasions, and I am pretty skeptical about all I hear 
connected with the show business; there was a man who 
was a class mate of mine at college, who is a priest in Boston, 
and I asked him if he knew where this church was. I re- 
lated the incident to him, wrote it out, and sent him a letter 
and asked him if he could secure a verification of this incident 
for me. 

He sent my letter to this priest, and I am quite. sure. I 
have the priest’s answer in my papers at home in which he 
says: ‘I have received your letter from Father Blank,” who 
was the man who was my class mate, and he said, ‘‘the 
incident as you related is correct.” I am quoting from 
memory, but I have the letter, and can produce it, I am 
quite sure. “I thought then and I think now that it was a 
shameful thing to have done.” 

Mr. Goodman: I agree with you. 

The Witness: ‘Jack McGann was booking, or an agent of 
the U. B. Offices in Boston, and you can readily understand 
why I do not wish my name dragged into this controversy; 
but your statement is substantially true.” 

It was to stop just exactly that sort of thing, both for the 
sake of the decent men who were in the booking offices and 
the decent men who gave their services, that this was intended. 
That is only one phase of this request of ours that no actor 
appear at a benefit without ihe sanction of the organization. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Is Jack McGann an employe of the booking office, or 
one of these agents? 

A. I do not know whether he is an employe or not. I 
think he is in New York, 

Q. He was doing business with the booking office? 

A. He was. 

Q. You do not want us to understand that this sort of thing 
occurred frequently— 

Mr. Walsh: I understand this is only a statement of a— 

Mr. Goodman: Of a particular case? 

Mr. Walsh: Of a particular case, but not a case in which 
there is any connection between the managers and this man. 
Their contention was simply as to a practice which existed 
in the industry, which was sought to be stopped. 

Mr. Kelley: There is no claim that the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association ever knew anything about this, 
or ever refused to do away with it, or co-operate to that end, 
is there? 

The Witness: I think they knew it; because I read the 
letter on several occasions, publicly, at different open meet- 
ings, and gave the man’s name, and denounced it, then, as 
an outrage, and asked that he be thrown out of the office; 
and I believe he is still in it. 

Mr. Kelley: Do you know whether, following that, he was 
thrown out? 


He was. He has been out for a year and a 
They ought to have fired him out. 

Mr. Casey: Yes. That was the first they knew of it, when 
you published your letter. 

The Witness: I did that much good, anyway. 

Mr. Casey: Yes. 

The Witness: No forced appearance before the public in 
street attire to let the public see how the effects are produced. 
In other words, no public rehearsals. I went into that yester- 
day, and I do not think it is necessary to go into it now. 

Mr. Walsh: No. 

The Witness: The general improvement of the profession, 
the elimination of bad acts, impossible actors, thieves of 
material and ideas, and a real business relationship between 


manager and artist, and the harmonious blending of all 
interests. 

That is the sum total of what we want, and what we were 
fighting for. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What does that mean—the elimination of bad acts? 
What was the complaint in the profession at that time? 

A. Well, for instance, if a man failed in commercial busi 
ness, and if he had some slight talent and no schooling and 
no genuine ability, but through some connection or otherwise 
he could secure entrance into the theatrical business and 
secure work, he would keep genuine actors out of the busi- 
ness This objection was to the process of introducing into 
the profession men who had no schooling and no taient. 

Mr. Kelley: May I suggest to Mr. Walsh that he put this 
inquiry to the witness: Assuming that he had a capacity 
to draw at the box office, what would the answer be? 

The Witness: Well, it all depends— 

Mr. Goodman: Let us reserve that. 

The Witness: That is the sum total of what we want. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was there an objection made to the personnel of the 
actors, their character? 

A. Yes. I think perhaps this may answer one phase of 
Mr. Kelly’s question. 

When the constitution was revised, there was a bitter 
controversy on the floor between Mr. Mountford and myself 
and other members as to what should go into it. I was not 
then in office. We are obliged by our constitution and the 
American Federation, or were obliged to eliminate anything 
that favored of a black ball in the election. In other words, 
if a man came to us, and hi application was legal and 
validly made that he was in the business, we had no voice 
in the matter except to take him in. 

I claimed, and still claim, that that is wrong; that no man 
should be permitted to appear in the variety business, even 
if he ig a box office drawer, a box office drawing card, who is 
a notofious criminal or the principal figure in a notorious 
scandal. I knew that, first, at Hammerstein’s a woman named 
Miss de Bar had played, who was a notorious international 
crook, a woman who had been exposed in London for some 
unspeakabie dealing with children, and a woman who had an 
international reputation as a swindler, confidence woman and 
crook; and yet she appeared at Hammerstein’s as the head- 
line attraction of the bill. 

Q. Was she a drawing eard? 

A. I suppose there were a certain number of morbid-minded 
people who would welcome the chance to go and see her. 

In addition to that, there were those two sharpshooters who 
shot Mr. Stokes; I think that their presence in the vaude- 
ville business was an absolute slap in the face of every decent 
man and woman in it. 

I think the presence of a man like Jack Johnson was an 
unspeakable insult to every decent man and woman in the 
profession, 

Mr. Goodman: 
Keith house? 

The Witness: I could not say about that. 
de Bar was not, no. 

Mr. Kelley: Your answer there is in response to that ques- 
tion that I asked. I want to apply it in this wise: That I 
think your statement and your conclusions are correct, com- 
menting upon that sort of an actor whose only claim to 
the stage lies in his ability to draw in the box office; but 
I want to add, further, that my connection with Mr. Albee, 
and my observation of him, leads me to say that these are 
his views, and that is the principle that has guided his conduct 
in connection with vaudeville right straight along; and we 
can offer here, at any time it is considered desirable, instances 
of actors that he has rejected purely upon these grounds; 
and going further and cutting out songs and lewd tendencies 
and suggestions, I think your statement of that is correct. 

Mr. Goodman: If Mr. Fitzpatrick were to jog his memory 
a little, he might be able to arrive at the point that these 
things did occur at Hammerstein's. I know they did. 

Mr. Kelley: I think that is true, 

The Witness: I think Evelyn Nesbit was booked on the 
Keith Circuit, and she had no business in the theatre. 

Mr. Goodman: Well, that is a matter of opinion, of course— 

The Witness: I played on the bill with her many times, 
and she never was an applause hit. She was simply a 
drawing card, and I believe she came into the show business 
as a vaudeville feature at Hammerstein’s. And as to the 
elimination of dirty material, I think Jack Wilson played a 
good many years in Keith’s vaudeville when no decent man 
could listen to what he was saying. 

Examiner Moore: Let us proceed with the testimony. I 
think we are getting rather far away. 

Mr. Goodman: I think that is a matter of opinion. Men 
may differ about that, as they do about books and other things. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not think we are getting far away. These 
are the things that they wanted to talk to Mr. Albee about. 

Examiner Moore: But there should be some iimits to the 
statements of the witness. His statements are long, and the 
record is being filled up. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not think they are too long. I think they 
are to the point. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Then in the early part of December, 1916, you and Mr. 
Mountford went to Chicago? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the policy that was adopted by your organiza- 
tion at that time? o 

A. There never was at any time in Mr. Mountford’s mind or 
my own, the idea of calling a strike. That was the farthest 
away from our wishes or our desires, to really call a strike; 
but we believed in a policy of what is known in the military 
parlance of a policy of attrition. In other words, if we could 
create a psychological situation in the manager’s mind so that 
they would think there was going to be a strike here and 
there and everywhere, when no strike was intended or con- 
templated, if they could be brought to such a condition and 
state of mind that they could not stand the tension any more, 
while the money outlay which was inyolved in meeting these 
hypoiheticai strikes and so forth would so drain the smaller 
managers that they could not stand the gaff, they would 
force the big men to give us a conference, and we felt then, 
as I feel now, that if we had been able to secure a conference, 
everything would havye been all right, and there never would 
have been any trouble at all. 

So, by a policy of giving information to employes of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association. which informa- 
tion was absolutely accurate, and from which information 
erroneous conclusions would be drawn—in other words, we 
would create such a draft on the money that was being 
collected from the members of the association, the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association, that they would cry quits, 
and say: ‘“‘We cannot stand it any more. Let us see what 
these fellows want.’’ I might say that the chief means of 
lodging and giving that information was through the crack 
detective who was employed by the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association through the Hunt, Shipley & Dorman 
agency in Chicago, who industriously reported to his agency, 
to Mr. Murdock, this information, which was 100 per cent. 
true, and 100 per cent, valueless, and which convinced them 
that they had nothing more or less on their staff than a 
modern Sherlock Holmes. 

Q. What was he? 

A. I do not know his real name. We had several nicknames 
for him. He was known as James Gardiner. He came to us 


Were any of these ever booked in any 


I know Miss 


after the meeti at the Cort Theatre in Chicago. 

Q. When was that? What was that meeting? 

A. It was an open meeting cailed at the Cort Theatre, to 
explain our position in the controversy, and to get our case 
before the public. 

Q. Were you and Mr. Mountford in communication with this 
man? 

A. Constantly. He came to my home, escorted me home, 
and I loaned him $5 to pay his board bill in Waterbury, to get 
out He fished a telegram out of the waste basket in New 
Haven, at my elbow, which I wrote, for my own amusement, 
knowing that he would retail it, that the strike was to be 
called in Poli’s Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; and 
it was put in a code that nobody knew but myself, but that 
anybody could read; and he fished it out of the waste paper 
basket, and told me that he had sent it in. 

He also took the famous Boston Tea Party telegram which 
I made up for my own amusement and sent to our chief deputy 
organizer in Boston; as the result of which many acts were 
rushed to Boston, to take the place of the actors who would 
walk out; and Mr. Whalen thought that he was in communi- 
cation with a wild man. I had never spoken to him, and I 
sent a telegram—I think you have it there. 

Q. Here it is. Just read it: 

FE cea L. Whelan, 611 Galety Theatre Building, Boston 
ass. 

“Boston Tea Party staged to Springfield, 
Worcester. Be ready. (Signed) Israel Putnam.” 

Mr. Gardiner telephoned that information in to New York 
from the Elton Theatre in Waterbury. 

Q. You allowed him to procure a copy of it? 

A. I told him what I had sent. And there is the other one, 
which you have there. 

Q. Here it is. Just read it. 

A. (Reading) “A. E. Boas’—he was Mr. Mountford’s sec- 
retary—‘‘Suite 614 Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Wire Spiffington start. Have wired sacred codfisk, Boston 
Tea Party staged Worcester, Springfield, Hartford. Be ready. 
Finish. Everything ready. (Signed) Big Chief.” 

Q. Did this man travel with you? 

A. Yes. He traveled with us constantly. He was a gentle- 
man who liked to dance, and sometimes slept very late; and if 
we were going out of Chicago, we would send him word to his 
hotel that we were going on such a train, and to be sure and 
be there, so he could go with us. 

He had to pay his own railroad fare, and when we had a 

compartment, I took great care that he slept on the couch, and 
that we slept in the berths. He also came with us when we went 
to Detroit, and said he needed an overcoat, and he did not 
think he would go to New York, but that Mr. Mountford could 
report his doings to the Detective Agency in Chicago, and also 
send him a copy of what he had reported, so that when he 
got back to Chicago from Detroit, he would know what he 
had wired from New York. 
" So Mr. Mountford sent the telegrams, one to the Hunt 
Shipley & Dorman Detective Agency in Chicago, and sent a 
duplicate of what he had wired to Gardiner, so that Gardiner 
would know and they could not cross-examine him when he 
got back to Chicago. 

Q. Is that the telegram? 

‘ pe mo Fn one of them. 

Mr. G man: What diff 
telegrams een t difference does it make as to what the 

fr. Walsh: I do not think it do 

By Mr Walah. es make much difference. 

Q. What was the purpose of all this? 

A. The purpose of all this was to give the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association information which was quite 
true, that certain things were done, but that they would draw 
a conclusion from which was not true. 

Q. What were the things which were true, and what con- 
a did -_ ~— ~ awe drawn from them? 

- AS a matter of fact, when I sen — 

a. What Sieaneae’ ent this telegram to Boston 

, is one to Mr. Whelan, signed Israel Pu — 

Mr. Goodman : About the Boston Tea Party? — 

The Witness: Yes; about the Boston Tea Party; I knew 
chat Mr. Gardiner would report that instantly to his employers, 
which he did, and acts were sent to Boston to meet this strike 
situation, which never occurred, and never was intended to 
occur; the idea being that those acts would have to be paid 
and that these additional bills would have to be kept up in 
the event of trouble, all of which meant a great deal of 
money; and that, in the long run, if this policy could have 
been kept up long enough, the small managers who were 
being taxed to meet the emergency, would cry quit and force 
a le eT Soind eee being called at all. 
~ e Unite ookin 

estdaontet g Offices have double —_ all over 

A. Yes; I think Mr. Casey has testified on the stand to that 

nan : I —— _ rgd 4 me and said that they were in 
y o e e ac 

theatres, Place of actors who walked out of the 
t was a policy of securing the result without going through 

the hardship of a strike. We never : 

was menngere _ want a strike. er Se Se 
. You say the managers wanted a strik 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment— - 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. How do you know that? 

Mr. Goodman: I object to the statement. The witness 
has testified, very clearly, to any mind, that he wanted the 
managers to believe that there was to be a strike, and they 
believed it, evidently, because they had to go to the expense of 
having double bills taking trains from New York to different 
cities, and were put to that great loss, because they believed 
that there was to be a strike, and this witness and Mr. 
Mountford wanted them to believe it. That is the testimony. 

The Witness: No; that is not the testimony, if I may cor- 
rect you. The fact was that we did not want a strike, but 
that they, believing that we wanted a strike, on account of 
the demands for money on the smaller managers, they would 
demand a conference; that is the conclusion that I draw, and 
not the conclusion to which you have referred. 

Mr. Goodman : It is substantially the same thing. 

The Witness: No, it is not substantially the same thing. 
There is a vast difference. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

o S. Then your statement is that the managers wanted a 
e. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why was that? 

A. Why was it? 

Mr. Goodman: I object. 
they wanted a strike. 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

The Witness: Because I have a dictagraph report of a 
peoering of the managers in Chicago in which the statement 

made, 

Mr. Goodman: All that is good. 
serted with your knowledge? 

The Witness: No. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

2. _ it inserted with the knowledge of Mr. Mountford? 

5 0. 

Q. Who had it inserted? 

- I don’t know. 

r. Goodman: I will reserve that for cross-ex . 

By Mr. Walsh: oat 


Hartford, 


(Exhibiting paper to witness.) 


Let us find out how he knows 


Was that dictagraph in- 
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Q. Was the Variety the official organ of the White Rats 
Actors’ Association at any time? : 

A. It was, up to a short time before—well, about a month or 
a month and a half before the strike was called. 

Q. How did it cease to be the organ of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union? 

A. Do you mean how did it cease? 

Q. Yes; how did it come about? 

A. It was printing, in violation of its contract, articles 
detrimental to the organization, offensive to the organization, 
and contrary to the policy of the organization, and the whole 
tenor and spirit of its articles after a certain period was one 
of direct opposition to the policy of the organization, and I 
think I can show a flat advice to actors not to pay any 
attention to the orders of the organization. 

. AS a consequence did you start another organ of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. We did; a paper called ‘‘The Player.” 

May I also state that we endeavored to secure conferences 
through the Chicago federation of labor, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor— 

Q. What was that? 

A. Conferences with the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Association. Mr. Rubin. 

Q Is this the file of the Player, beginning December 22, 
1916, and continuing (exhibiting book)? 


Protective 


A. Yes. 

Q. Until April 13, 19177 

A. Yes. 

Q. What efforts were pursued in Chicago to procure a con- 
ference with the managers, if any? 

A. Mr. John Fitzpatrick, the president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor; Edward Nockles, the secretary of the 


Chicago Federation, and Mr. Victor Olander, the secretary 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, endeavored to secure 
a conference for us; and had an interview with Mr. J. J. 
Murdock at the Blackstone Hotel, and to secure that end 
sent telegrams and had communications with Mr. B. S. Moss, 
secretary of the Merchants’ Vaudeville Protective Association ; 
and Mr. Rubin came expressly to New York with the inten- 
tion of seeing if he could not secure a conference, because 
be is an attorney for the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, and is a personal friend, I believe, of Mr. Herman 
Thayer, who is a prominent member of the Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

We also tried to secure a conference, through the influence 
of the president of the Stage Hands’ International Alliance, 
Mr. Shay, and Mr. Joseph Webber, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. All of these plans failed. 

Q. I show you page 6 of the Player, the official organ of 
the White Rats Actors’ Union, of the issue of January 19, 
1917, and show you what purports to be copies of letters 
signed by you as international president, one to J. J. Mur- 
dock, Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago, and one to J. J. 
Murdock, Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago, and another 
to E. F. Albee, Palace Theatre Building, New York, all of 
them dated Sherman Hotel, Chicago, the first to Mr. Murdock, 
January 8, 1917; the second to Mr. Murdock, January 11, 1917, 
and the third to Mr. Albee, dated January 11, 1917, and ask 
you if you sent these letters to those gentlemen? (Handing 
book to the witness.) 

A. I did. The one to Mr. Murdock was sent by messebger, 
gee the one to Mr. Albee, I think, was mailed. I am sure 
t was. 

Q. How about the second one to Mr. Murdock? 

A. I think they were both sent by messenger to Mr. Mur- 
dock. I am quite sure of that. The one to Mr. Albee was 
sent by mail. 

Mr. Walsh: These copies may be received in evidence? 

Mr. Goodman: I am not consenting to them. 

Mr. Walsh: I will offer them in evidence, subject to 
the general objection of Mr. Goodman that they are irrelevant 
and immaterial. 

Mr. Goodman: Yes, 

Mr. Walsh: But it is understood that there is no objection 
to the authenticity of the letters, nor upon the ground that 
the parties to whom they are addressed did not receive them. 

Mr. Goodman: That is agreeable. 

Mr. Walsh: I will ask to have them copied in the record. 

Examiner Moore: Very well; they will be copied into 
the record at this point. 

(The letters above referred to are as follows:) 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 8, 1917. 
J. J. Murdock, Esq., 
Majestic Theatre Building, City. 
Dear Sir: 

It has just been called to my attention that a report in 
VARIETY of your speech at the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association banquet in Boston quotes you as sayjng: 

“In the last four years the managers have giv season 
contracts to at least eight White Rats to keep them quiet. 
In one instance an act which had never earned over $150 
was given a contract for $300 weekiy, and when that same 
individual was booked into a certain house, the manager sent 
him the $300 with a note saying that the salary was enclosed 
but that his services were not needed. This has never been 
given out, but it is nevertheless true.”’ 

If you have been correctly reported and the facts are as 
you state, as the international president of the White Rats 
Union I request the names of the eight acts you mentioned, 
the dates of the season’s work and the reason why the con- 
tracts were given. 

I must request an answer by return messenger, otherwise 
I shall be obliged to believe that no such occurrence hap- 
pened, and that a willful misstatement was made by you to 
discredit the honor of the members of this organization. 

I have no desire to do you or any other manager any 
injustice, and I must insist that the same attit.de be taken 
toward the organization which I represent. 

Verly truly yours, 
JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK, 
International President. 





“Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 11, 1917. 
J. J. Murdock, Esq., 
Majestic Theatre Building, City. 
Dear Sir: 

I have heard, on several occasions lately, that you have 
said that, at the open meeting at the Cort Theatre, I 
Publicly characterized the women of the vaudeville profession 
in prostitutes. Such a statement from you is an unmitigated 

You are either lying deliberately and maliciously, or else 
you have not read the stenographic report of the meeting 
upon which you base your statements, and which report was 
taken by stenographers employed by the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association. 

In either case you are to be held responsible. I never 
made any such assertion, and if any one, manager or actor, 
were to say such a thing in my presence, I would resent it 
as it should be resented. 

No man has a higher regard or more thorough respect for 
the women of the theatre, or has expressed it more publicly 
and constantly, than I have. 

What I said at the Cort Theatre is a matter of record, and 
I repeat it here to you: That this organization and I, as its 
president, among other things are trying to protect women 
and girls against the attack of men who would make them 
Prostitutes if it were possible. I said at that meeting that 


any manager, or body of managers, interfering between us 
and our avowed purpose to drive such men out of the amuse- 
ment business were no better than the men who commit 
these offenses. I am perfectly willing to go before the public 
upon that statement and be judged by it. 

The only difference between you and me in this situation 
is, that you see fit to block, by every opportunity, the work 
of this organization in trying to remedy conditions. Your 
sole aim in life, apparently, is to destroy the White Rats 
Actors’ Union, while I seek to make it an instrument for the 
good of all. 

I repeat to you that, by preventing us from following out 
our plans, one of which is to give the actors and actresses 
of this country an organization which will give them the 
protection in every sense that they have not been, nor ever 
will be, able to secure from any managers’ association or 
organization created by managers, you and the men with 
whom you are connected are not one bit better, essentially, 
than the individuals who are doing their best to degrade the 
women of the profession. 

I do not say that all the women of the business are angels. 
The percentage of good and bad is the same as in any other 
walk of life. What I do say is this: ‘That, as long as there 
is a drop of blood in my body, and a bit of strength in the 
White Rats Actors’ Union, every atom of both will be directed 
to seeing that the women, who are good and trying to remain 
decent, shall not be annoyed, threatened, tricked or black- 
mailed into yielding their decency before they can secure work. 

I try to do justice, in speech as well as action, to every 
one, regardless of my personal feelings : t 
toward me. I have on more than one occasion said publicly 
that, in its treatment of women, the United Booking Offices 
was, as far as I know or had ever heard, almost blameless. 
I cannot say the same for some booking agencies, however, 
with which the United Booking Offices is allied in the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association, and, furthermore, ! 
have the evidence to prove my position is justified. 

In conclusion, I am sure that my attitude for the women of 
the business, my treatment of them in private and in public, 
my spoken utterances where they were concerned, and my 
efforts and the efforts of my organization in their behalf, 
will bear favorable comparison with anything the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association, United Booking Offices or 
yourself has ever done or said along the same lines. 

As far as I am personally concerned, it is a matter of 
complete indifference to me what you think of me or my 
activities, but I wish to warn you that any statements of 
yours of the type that you have made will receive the 
same treatment from me as would the utterance of any 
other slanderer, because they reflect on the White Rats 
Actors’ Union. Very truly yours. 

JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK, 
International President. 

P. S. For your information I will add that one prominent 
manager recently, in discussing my alleged statements with 
a man not in the profession, assumed your attitude, and 
repeated what you stated I had said. Then he laughed and 
said: ‘Well, what if these things are true; what about 
it?’”’ and he accompanied the statement by a jocular dig in 
his listener’s ribs. He is a prominent member of the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association. Perhaps you will be 
interested in knowing his name, so that you can use your 
efforts in driving him out of the business. If so, it is at 
your service. 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago, January 11, 1917. 
E. F. Albee, Esq., 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing to you a letter I sent to Mr. J. J. Murdock. 
I sent the letter by a special messenger boy with the request 
that an answer be delivered him. I took this action because 
I intended to publish the letter iater, and, strange as it may 
seem, was unwilling to do so until I had given Mr. Murdock 
an opportunity to answer it one way or the other. 

It was apparently a waste of courtesy, and I am rapidly 
approaching the state of mind where j will be forced to believe 
that anything which savors of the Civility supposed to exist 
between men of good breeding is utterly useless in any cor- 
respondence between the officers of the United Booking Offices, 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association and myself. 

It is a deplorable condition, and I am obliged to tell you, 
that in the future I shall consider myself at liberty to publish 
any correspondence between any official representative of the 
United Booking Offices, the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association and myself as the head of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union unless I receive an answer or a reply within a reason- 
able time. 

I am writing you to this effect not that I have any idea 
that it will alter your position of silence, but to prove, when 
the timie comes, that I have tried to act at all times toward 
you and your organization in accordance with the dictates 
of civilized society, and to prove how utterly useless such 
action on my part has been. 

You may take my word that not one fota of the bitterness 
and the hatred this present disagreement is creating in the 
hearts of thousands and thousands of actcrs and actresses 
will ever be remedied by such an attitude as you and Mr. 
Murdock and .other members of the V. M. P. A. have seen 
fit to assume. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK, 
International President. 





Q. I show you page 4 of the issue of the Player for February 
4th, in which appears a letter to BE. F. Albee and J. J. Mur- 
dock and the U. B. O. agents, entitled “Warning,” signed by 
you and Mr’ Mountford. Did you send such a letter to the 
persons to whom it is addressed? 

A. Yes; it was sent with my knowledge and approbation. 


Q. Did you talk to Mr. Humpbrey in reference to this 
letter? 


A. I did, later, yes. ; 

Q. How long after? 

A. I could not say; perhaps a week or two weeks, 

Q. What was the substance of that conversation? 

A. I was discussing this attack which has been made, and 
said it was a rotten thing, and it was bound to make a lot 
of trouble, and it ought to be stopped, and I tried to get into 
communication with Mr. Albee, and when I could not, I 
talked to Mr. Robertson over the telephone, and asked Mr. 
A®bee to have it stopped, and to use his influence to have it 
stopped; that he was a man getting on in years, and did not 
want to have anything like slugging and knocking out of 
actors on his record; and Mr. Robertson said he was quite 
sure that he did not, and that he would transmit my message 
to Mr. Albee. 

I subsequently spoke to Mr. Humphrey about it, and he said 
Mr. Albee did do it, that is, did say that all this rough stuff 
was to be stopped, and cut out, and there was to be no more 
hanging around the White Rats meeting place by the agents 
Sy were in Chicago; that they were to keep out of the 
thing. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer this in evidence, and ask to have it 
copied into the record. 

Examiner Moore: That may be done. 

(The paper just referred to is as follows:) 

WARNING. 

To E. F. Albee, J. J. Murdock and the U. B. O. agents who 

did picket duty on 47th street, Tuesday night: 


| 


Any agent / : manager who attempts to intimidate actors 
from coming/ the White Rats Headquarters, 46th street, does 
so at his ow risk. 


Actors kf w of the beatings administered their fellows in 
Chicago ay the bombarding of women pickets in Boston by 
thugs wit’ hunks of ice, and will not look kindly on your 


presence, 


It is @ r desire to avoid all semblance of personal violence, 


but yoy attempt to do picket duty for the managers only 
means / aat you are inciting men you have wronged, to viol- 
ence #.:1d bloodshed. Your actions invite reprisals. 

The thugs and gunmen who accompanied agents Tuesday 
might prove that the Chicago beatings are to be repeated. 


If any such violence occurs, you are responsible and will be 
held personally responsible and no further warnings. will 
be given. 

James William Fitzpatrick, International President. 
Harry Mountford, International Executive. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was there a strike in Chicago? 


A. When? 
Q. In February, 1917? 
A. Yes. 


Q. How did it come about? 
strike there? 

A. The utter failure of all our efforts to secure a confer- 
ence; our membership was being annihilated by men being 
obliged to resign from the organization. 

Q. That is, being obliged to resign from the White Rats? 


How did there come to be a 


A. Being obliged to resign from the White Rats, by the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, and by reason of 
the fact that our Club House was losing money constantly, 


and that there were a lot of actors who had money involved 
in the Club House, in the form of bonds, which bonds were 
never sold by either Mr. Mountford or myself — 

Mr. Goodman: Talk for yourself, 

The Witness: I mean aa officials of the organization; and 
I knew what Mr. Mountford did in the meeting. i am quite 
competent to speak on that matter. While I was in the office, 
Mr, Mountford never sold a bond, never advised the sale of 
a bond, and there never was a bond solid while we were in 
office, and it was to protect these men; many of whom were 
getting old, and who had their money tied up in this th 
that we wanted to see if we could not save them in the lo 
run; and, as I say, the organization was being bled to death, 
and the pressure was being brought to bear on us from actors 
in the organization to cail a strike. Actors came to us and 
urged that a strike be called and we refused, time and time 
again, to call a strike. Mr, Robert Henry Hodge came 


By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Who is he? 
A. Mr. Hodge was a former member of the White Rats 


Actors’ Union, was a member of the International Board, an 
has since published a repentance of all his deeds in connec- 
tion with it, in the hope of securing work; although he was 
one of the prime movers in urging that a strike be called. 


But we never wanted a strike. 

Q. What resulted, as to a strike? What happened? 

A. In St. Louis the White Rats Union was permanently 
enjoined from picketing, and the Associated Actresses of 
America were not, 

In Chicago an injunction was secured, which was afterward 
dissolved for lack of prosecution, when the strike was off. 

Q. An injunction for what? 

A. To prevent us from picketing the theatres, 

We were enjoined in New York, as the result of perjured 
evidence, perjured affidavits, and that injunction was made 
temporary, and has never been made permanent, although it 
is two and a half years since it was first laid down, or what- 
ever you call it. It bas never been tried. 

Mr. Goodman: The strike is over? 

The Witness: No, it is not over. 

Mr. Goodman: The strike is not over? 

The Witness: No, it is pending. 

By Mr. Waish: 

Q. Was it a failure? 

A. No, sir, I think that it was a magnificent success. 

Q. In what respect? How? 

Mr. Goodman: I object to ali this. What difference does 
it make whether it was a failure or a success? 

The Witness: lt makes a great deal of difference. 

Mr. Goodman: It is suspended, now. 

Examiner Moore: State the results. 

The Witness: The club house was lost. 
went down to a very small number. The organization lost 
prestige. But the result of the strike was that the actors se- 
cured a closed siiep, in the form of the W. V. A., an alleged 
closed shop; they have secured an alleged correction of the 
agency abuses; they have secured a so-called equitable con- 
tract, and .they have secured what was most desired, a hear- 
ing and presentation of the actors’ side of the case before 
a fair and impartial tribunal, something we were never able 
to get before. 

All these things have come as the result of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union strike; because, if they have come, they never 
would have been given without it. 

So, when I say that the strike was a success, I mean that 
the ultimate object of the White Rats Actors’ Union, which 
was to secure betterment in the theatrical world, has oc- 
curred, or is supposed to have occurred. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Were you ever blacklisted? 

Mr. Goodman: We object to that, of course, on the ground 
that it calls for the conclusion of the witness. 

The Witness: I was. I am. 

Examiner Moore: State what occurred to you. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What happened, what are the facts? 

a Ae act which I wrote was forbidden, had its time can- 
ce : 

Q. What act was that? 

A.-An act called “Monday Morning,” and played by Louis 
B. Madden, Because I had written the act, and Madden was 
believed to be paying me a royalty, Madden was my former 
partner in the theatrical business, as an actor. 

Q. Tell us what are the facts. 

A. Madden received notice that his time was off. 

Mr. Goodman: What is the date? 

The Witness: That is in the record already. Mr. Casey 
has testified to it. I had been told that this thing was to be 
done to Madden, to teach me a lesson; so I went to the U. 
B. O. building, to the Palace Theatr3 Building, and saw Mr. 
Manwaring. 

Q. How did you know that Madden was going to be canceled? 

A. This statement was also made at the meeting of the 
managers and agents in Chicago. 

Q. By whom? 

A. | believe by Mr. Casey, that his time was to be can- 
celed, to teach me a lesson not to be misled. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. | went to Mr. Manwaring, 

Q. Who is he? 

A. One of Mr. Hart’s booking men. 
personal representative, Mr. 

Q. And was your personal representative? 

A. And Was mine. I said: “Louls’ time has been can- 
celed, Louis, meaning Mr. Madden. ‘And it is a rotten trick. 
I don’t care what these people do to me’’—-meaning the 


Our membership 


Mr. Hart is an artists’ 
Max Hart. 


Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, “but I am not 
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going to stand for them to take out their animosity toward 
me on people who are my friends, simply because they are 
my friends.” I said: “Louis Madden bought the act from 
me. He has never paid me a cent of royalty, and he is 
under no obligation to me in any way.” He said: “All right. 











Don’t make any fuss and I will see what I can do about it,” 
and I went out. Subsequently, this story w printed in the 
New York Morni felegraph, with a co! it by Mr. Casey, 
and the same story was printed in the W American, 
my home town, also with a comment, from the ‘Jelegraph, 
by Mr. Casey. , 

Madden’s time was subsequent returned to him i do not 
believe he lost any time 

Furthermore a act wil [I had w ‘ ] I 
Empty Room,” a Frank f ng ot 
business enterprises, runs a irlesq tre \\ é 
Conn., and who is a member ol ( W w l 
to put some Irienas < lls out ye t | 
had anything that they could us I howed him n act 
showed the dramatiz: of a stor which I id written for 
Collier's, called rhe ipty Room; but I said to him: 
“Now, before you do anything about th go to town and 
see Scribner,’’ Mr. Sam Scribner, who is the General Man- 


ager of the Columbia Amusement Company, I believe, and who 
is also President of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective As- 
I y having written 


sociation, and find out from him whether 0) 


this act is going to militate against its succe because, 
I said, ‘1 do not want to book you into a deal where you are 
Zoinge to spend mohey aud Hot gel iyt l out <« it 

i saw Mr. Hay afterward Vi \ I Keli wi 
was Mr hHiay 
view witli Mi 
Scribner told him to lay 

Mr. Goodman tt ae tak } oO hat 
objection, of course, Mr. Examiner. 

Examiner Moore: Yes. 

The Witness: That vaudeville Ket s were hard to DOOK, 
and that if three ketche were |] t hi ketch would 
be the last one booked; and that il oO re in other 
words, was a suc s, and cured ‘ ‘ i it was d 
covered in the middle of it east that | had written tl 
act, the time would be canceled. Naturally, 1 did not dispose 
of the act to Mr. Hayes. That satisfied me that | was on the 


black list not only as an actor, but as a writer Of material 
for the stage. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did any actors who were playing sketches 
wrote change their nam« 

A. Change their names 

Q. Yes. 

A. I cannot recall just now. 

Q. What sketches have you written, that were played? 

A. I wrote a sketch called “The Turn of the Tide.” 

“The Wanderer.” 

“Monday Morning.”’ 

“The Second Generation.” 

“The Pitcher and the Well.”’ 

“Waiting for the Wagon.” 

“The Empty Room.” 

No, I do not think any actors who were playing my sketches 
had to change their names. 

Q. Who played “The Wanderer” after you did? 

A. Two boys named Anderson & Evans, but they only played 
it two or three week 

Q. Did you ever know a woman by the name of Goldie 
Pemberton? 

A. I did, yes, sir. 

Q. Did she ever institute proceedings against you in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York? I 
you as an officer of the White Rats Union of America? 

A. She did, or she was used to bring such action. 

Q. I will ask you if this is a copy of the order and 
tion in that proceeding which was instituted, in which she 
appears as the petitioner? (Handing paper to witness.) 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the proceeding 
Pemberton, ever disposed? 

A. No. It is still being investigated, I believe. There are 
no more hearings being held. I do not think there will be. 

Mr. Goodman: It is awaiting the referee's decision, is it 
not? He has not rendered his decision yet. Isn't that 
the situation? 

The Witness: I do not know what the situation is. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer in evidence the copy of these pro- 
cvedings just referred to. 

Mr. Goodman: We object to that as wholly incompetent, 
irrelevant and immaterial. We are not going to try the 
Pemberton case out here in any such fashion as that. If we 
are, let us have every bit of testimony in the case, and 
every paper that was served in the case. The papers in that 
Case are not competent evidence in this case, for any reason 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Walsh: The allegations made in the complaint in this 
case are, among other things, that these respondents destroyed 
the Actors’ White Rats Union. This woman instituted this 
proceeding, and it appears that they have paid some of these 
attorneys fees, if 1 recall correctly, something like $2,400 
in the case. That is one of the acts of destruction in the 
activities of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association. 

Mr. Goodman: You have shown that, Mr. Walsh; you have 
shown that the suit was begun. My objection is to the 
admission in evidence of that paper or any of the papers 
in that proceeding. You have shown, as a fact, that such a 
proceeding was begun. Now, you are offering in evidence the 
affidavits and other proceedings in that case. 

Mr. Walsh: It proves the character of the proceedings. 

Mr. Goodman: It is the petition in that case? 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. It shows what the character of 
the action is. That is the best proof of it. 

Examiner Moore. Is this certified to? 

Mr. Goodman: I do not rest my objection on any claim 
that it is not certified. I am not being technical about. it. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer it. 

Mr. Goodman: We object. it is not binding on these 
respondents, has no bearing on the issues of the case. 

Examiner Moore: I will reserve decision on that. I am not 
sure that it ought to go in. 

(The document above referred to was thereupon marked 
Commission's Exhibit No. 70.) 

Examiner Moore: You say you waive all objections as to 
the formal offering of this paper; is that the idea, as to any 
technicalities, Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. Goodman: No, I do not say that. I say that I am not 
technical as to the point that was raised as to its certification. 

Examiner Moore: But you do object to the offering of this 
particular paper, the contents of it 


which you 


I mean, against 


neti- 
Pos 


instituted by this woman, Coldie 





Mr. Goodman: That it does not prove anything. That it 
is not binding on these defendant 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Fitzpatri: k, in playing your ketche in the Keith 
Circuit and the Orpheum Circuit, were you required to carry 


paraphernalia too? 

Mr. Goodman: 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you? 

A. I carried trunks and baggage. I carried stage costumes 
and a few smaii props which | used in my act 1 know other 
acts which sent scenery and animals, and so on— 

Mr. Goodman: No; just about your own act, the question 
was. 


I object to the form of the question. 


By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You have traveled with other acts, have you not? 

A. Yes; on the small bill, and made the same jump with 
them. 

Q. What did they carry? 

A. For instance, if a man was doing an act which required 
1 pecial tage setting, either in the form of drops or a box 
or ething which gave a unique character to his act, 
tld be obliged to carry all these things, the whole scenic 
inve titure of the act. 


@. How aré these carried? 


4. They are shipped as baggage, excess baggage. If a long 
I is being made I ippose they might be sent by freight, 
but | ever known any to be mnt by freight. They 
ure I t all checke { pagzeagze animais; H have been 
a n when they were hecked, and went on the 
d appeared tl iy in the theatre with them 
( that a I tice among actors? 





I 
¥ 
). Do some vaudeville actors have animals, and birds? 
4. Yes; dogs, wild animals, lions and leopards. 
Are these required to be transported? 
Ye They are put in cages and crated and shipped, the 
trunks would be. If it is a very large act there is 
a special car. 


Q. Where do these actors travel with this paraphernalia? 


A They travel from city to city and from state to state, 
wherever their route calls for If they open in New York, 
ind have a route on the Orpheum Circuit, they go from New 
y k throu: he di rent tate they go through the su 

way t tl opening point of tt 
ill say Minneay] ind then they go from Minneapo 
perhaps to Vancouver, British Columbia, or to Seattle in the 
State of Washington; from Seattle to California; from Cali- 
fornia to Missour and from Missouri to New Orleans. 


Q. Suppose they do not have the scenery; what happens, if 


\. They have to transport their stage wardrobe, anyway. 
Go. ¥e If they do not transport it, what occur 

A. You mean if it is essential to their act? 

Ye if they do not get it. 

A. They don’t work That is all 

Q. Are you generally familiar with the extent of the thea- 
tres throughout the country that are operated by members of 
the V. M. P. A.? 

A. With the big time theatres and some of the small time 
theatres, ye 

Q. Where could a yariety actor go for employment, a 
vaudeville actor, if hé did not work for houses that were 
members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association? 

A. He could not work anywhere. 

Q. Why not’ 

A. Because they are all in it; that is, all the houses which 
pay any money and have any standing, and who can give any 

ort of a consecutive booking. There are a few isolated small 
time theatres that do not belong, I believe The variety 
business and the burlesque business and the circus business 
of the country, its proprietorship is comprised in the member- 
ship of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, on 
their own statements, and published advertisements in Va- 
riety. 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike out this witness’ answer, 
upon the ground that he has no knowledge whereof he speaks. 

Mr. Kelley: I wish also to take exception to the remark. 
You used the term ‘‘circus’’? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Kelley: I move to strike out that remark, as not within 
the issu¢ here, and not in accordance with the facts, either. 
It is not shown that the witness has any knowledge upon 
which to base it. [I move to strike it out as immaterial, 
beyond the issues of the case. 

The Witness: Ringling is in the 
Protective Association 

Mr. Kelley: You said 
record 

The Witness: I am not deaf, Mr. Kelley. I can hear you 
quite plainly, and I resent being shouted at. 

Mr. Kelley: We resent the cause that calls for it. 

The Witness: You might make your objection in a cour- 
teous manner, 

Mr. Kelley: I have not intended to be discourteous to you, 
at all, and I don’t think I have been. 

The Witness: Mr. Ringling is in the circus business and is 
a member of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, 
and he is not in the vaudeville business. 

Mr. Kelley: I don’t think you know whether he is or not. 

Mr. Goodman: Is my motion to strike out the witness’ an- 
swer sustained, Mr. Examiner? 

Examiner Moore: On the ground that he has no knowledge 
of the matter himself? 

Mr. Goodman: Yes, 

Examiner Moore: I think he seems to be competent. 

Mr. Goodman: And I do not, as to the question of how 
many theatres there are, and what the members of this asso- 
tiation are; that is a pretty deep question; and because Mr. 
“itzpatrick read something in Variety does not qualify him 
as an expert to give the number of theatres. 

Examiner Moore: That is true. 

The Witness: If you will give me a list J can tell you. 

Mr. Goodman: May I have a ruling, Mr. Examiner? 

Examiner Moore: I think I will let it stand. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Can a vaudeville performer secure sufficient work— 

A. Outside of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion? 


Q 


Vaudeville Managers’ 


“circuses.””’ I am taking you on the 







Q. Yes 
A. To make a living? 
Q. Yes 
A. No. 


Mr. Goodman: We object to these questions and move to 
strike out the answers upon the ground that it is merely a 
conclusion of this witness, who has not yet qualified with 
expert knowledge of the theatres in this country. 

Examiner Moore: You are asking for a conclusion, Mr. 
Walsh 

Mr. Walsh: No. 
he knows 

Mr. Goodman: He has not shown that he knows the 
theatre in this country, all of them, where actors may get 
work 

Examiner Moore: We will let it go in for what it is worth. 

Mr. Walsh That is all. 

Examiner Moore It will take quite a long while to cross- 
examine this witness, I suppose? 


Mr. Goodman: I think so. 


He has been in this business himseif, and 


Examiner Moore: Do you think we had better adjourn now, 
Mr. Walsh 

Mr. Walsh Anytuing wunt is agreeable. 

Examiner Moore: We will adjourn, then, until Thursday 
I ng, at 10 o'clocs 


{ Whe upon, at 12:15 o'clock p. m., an adjournment was 
iaken until Thursday, May 22, 1919, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


20 West SSth Street, New York City. 
q 4 ’ y 
THURSDAY, MAY 22 
The hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, 
HAXAAMINER CHARLES 8S. MOORE, Esq. 
Appearances as heretofore noted. 


before 


Mr. Goodman: Mr. 


Examiner, the respondents would call 


your attention to the recent decision in the United States 

Circuit Court in this district in ease of the Federal Trade 
Comniission against Anderson Gratz and others, decided by 
Judges Ward, Hough and Manton, which came up to the 

Circuit Court upon petition of the respondents in that pro- 

ceeding to review the findings of the Federal Trade Commis- M 

sion In that decision the respondents moved to strike out 

of the record in this proceeding all of the testimony of the | 
Charl ’. Aldrich, Bernard A. Meyers, Margaret ‘ 
rorcat, Helen Nelson, Edward Clark, Richard Edwin Keough, 


witness 


Harry Bolger, Edward M. Fay, John J. Quigley, and James ‘ 
William Fitzpatrick, upon the ground first, that no authority 
was given to any individual to present his grievances, nor has 
the Com! ) ny irisdiction to determine the merits of 
ci individual grievances, 

Second, that tl Commi yn is without jurisdiction to act, ¥ ' 
except to prevent methods in competion which are unfair to 
the general public, and that the testimony of the witnesses 
named relate entirely to personal and private grievances which 
have no bearing whatever upon the public generally or on the 


public good; and it is not within the jurisdiction of this 
Commission to inquire into such personal or private griev- 
ances. 
The from the record all the testimony 

) Fitzpatrick, except the few bits of 
direct testimony which he gave, upon the ground that it is all 
hearsay, con isting of conversation had with persons not 
partie respondent nor directly or indirectly connected with 


n we move to strike 
of the last witness, Mr. 














any of tl respondents. On the further ground that the 
pel wh« alles t ments he repeated are persons who ' 
are iv : ay I tl irisdiction of the Federal Trade ' t 
Cor oI Furt rn t te mony f Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is wh y incol tent, ir! vant nd it aterial, not binding ; i 
on these respond s d it rs from his own testimony 
that neither | nor the res] ire engaged in interstate 
commerce, and that the W! Actors’ Union of which 
he wi: president d the grievances of whose members he 
ha te fied », Was id a labor union not engaged in 
commerce 

Ex iner Moore: Your first motion will be referred to 
the Commission for a ruling I hardly think the Examiner 
has authority to rule on that motion rhe second motion is I 
overruled 

1 r - 
JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK 
Z — os ae ~ oly witness, and having been previously sworn, f 
CROSS-EXAMINATION. 0 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Mr. Fitzpatrick, were you elected Big Chief and Inter- i; 
national President on February 26, 1916, to hold office from 


OQ 

April 1, 1916, or were you elected on April 1, 1916? 0 
weed think [ received my notification on April 1, and I was 
installed in office, I think, the 20th. I am not sure about 
those dates. 

Q. But when were you elected—when did the members vote I 
on your election? 

A. I cannot tell you now without referring to Variety. It 
was a referendum vote and covered a period of six or eight 


weeks. A vote by mail, Mr. McCall. d 
 Q. Will you look at this paper for the purpose of refresh- a 
ing your recollection? a 

A. Oh, here it » Mr. Goodman. The ballots closed at : i 
twelve midnight on the Slst of March, 1916; I think the | 
nominations closed on February 28, 1916. t 


> 


Q. Will you please look at this paper and, after glancing 
through it, tell me what it is (handing paper to witness) ‘ 
A Well se 4 aritiad ot - eee 


W hit 


a ’ 
Auiual 


Report of the Interna- t 


tional Board of thx Rats Actor Union and Associated 
tresses of Ameri 
Q. Do you recognize it as a copy of the report? 

4. Yes. z 


Q. I call your attention to. this statement, ‘‘This power was 


( 


conferred on th Board and its officers by the referendum 

“ne —_ L é gr rene 26, ee at the same election which I 
lectec Mr. James William Fitzpatrick as International 

Ir ; oY lic "} 7 f i ed 

President and Big Chief of this organization. Is that the T 


date when the election began? 

; No, I think that is the date on which the nominations 
closed, the 28th of February. That is when the first official 
ballot was printed. 

Q. Under your constitution, what was the regular date for 
the election of officers? - 

A. You mean under the old constitution or the new one, or 
the one existing at that time? , 

Q. The constitution existing at that time. U 
A. I canpot tell you. Have you got a copy of the constitu- y 
tion there? 

Q. Is this it (showing booklet to witness) ? 

A. Yes; “All nominations of candidates for office shall be a 
delivered to the Secretary-Treasurer at a time specified by 
the National Board and a published notice~—”’ 

Q. I don’t. as far as I am concerned, care to have you 
read that. All I want to know is the date. 

A. “The date of the closing of the ballot shall be the 20th of 
July, which shall be known in the order as Election Day.” in 

Q. How came it that you were elected at an earlier date? 

A. This was a special election. 7 

Q. By whom authorized? 

A. By the organization at large. 
old constitution I would be able to 
Q. Was there a constitutional amendment permitting elec- 
tions? 

A. The whole constitution was revised. 

Q. When? 

A. I think it was in the latter part of the year 1915. The 
arguments and the discussion of the— 

Q. Just a moment, Mr. Fitzpatrick. I just want to get 
the date. Have you a copy of that constitution, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh: That is what it says, ‘“‘Read for the last time. 
unanimously confirmed and ordered to be printed distributed 
and circulated among members at the nominal fee of 10 cents 
each, at special general meeting February 29, 1916.” 

By Mr. Goodman: = : 

Q. Have you or can you produce a copy of the constitution 
and the amendment thereto which you Say was passed in 


If I had a copy of the o 


the latter part of 1915? Ad 
A. You mean a copy ef the old constitution. Mr Goodman? Ad 
Q. Yes. ’ » ar j Al 
A. I think I can get you one. I am not sure. Al 
Q. I mean the one you have been referring to under which Al 
you were elected, An 
\. I will try to. I don’t know where I can get it. now Ar 
_T will tr ; , 
Mr Walsh: As I understand, he was elected under this Ar 
hew constitution. ar 


Loa be itness: I was first elected under the new constitution. 
Vv I lan: 


Q. Then will you point out und r @hat provision of this 


Good! 





constitution you were nominated and’ elected Presi Ba 
t 1 1omin: 1 and’ elect reside é 
Big Chief of the White Rats Actors’ I nion? — Ba 
A T aia "mre "a lr +1 ” as | 
I a ee ao say U lider the pl isions of this constitution. Ba 
+} aid 1 wa elected at a special election which was called ag Ba 
the result of the revision of the constitution. When the Ba 
const tut nm was revised certain changes were made in it Ba: 
Q. Were there raised in the White Rats Actors’ Unicn any Ba 
question as to the constitutionality of your election? Ber 
A. + ed that I ever heard, Mr. Goodman Bel 
Q. Did you ever hear Mr. Fogarty questi i B 
_~w & } r hes Mr. ogarty Stion the cons - e) 
tionality of your election? oe Ber 
A. Mr. Fogarty never questioned thi 
y art} ned anything. In fact Bei 
a letter in mv desk— . _. 
oe 
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Perce eee ee — 
. Just answer the question, Mr. Fitzpatrick. In what 

year did you become a member of the White Rats? 

A. I testified on my direct examination that I could not 
recall the exact date. 

Q. No, that does not answer my question. 

A. I cannot tell you now any more than I could then. I 
could tell by referring to the records. 

Q@. Haven’t you any idea at all, the year of your joining? 

A. I suppose perhaps three or four years before I was 
elected to office. I cannot tell you definitely. 

Q. Your entry in vaudeville an an artist was in 1908 or 
1909, was it not? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Your best recollection is now that you did not become 
a member until 1912, is that right? 


A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. Well, what is it? 

A. I cannot tell you the date definitely. 
it relatively. 

. Didn’t you testify on direct examination as to the date? 

I did not. 

Or approximately? 

I testified I could not tell definitely. 

Would you say it was 1913? 

I did not say anything about it. 

No; would you now say? 

_ Na. 

I am trying to get the facts, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

If I could not testify to the exact date then, I cannot 
testify now, because I have not looked it up. , 

Q. Is there any way that you can look it up and find out 
and tell us? 

A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Will you be able to get that information by tomorrow? 

A. IT think so. I will try and do my best. 

Q. What office besides that of Big Chief and International 
President have you ever held in the White Rats Actors’ 
Union? 

A. None. 

Q. Of course you had to be a director, I presume, to be 
Big Chief? 

A. There were no directors. 

Q. Nd directors? 

A. No. 

Q. You mean there were no directors of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union? 

A. There was an international board. There was no board 
of directors. That was abolished in the new constitution. 

Q. Since the new constitution do I understand there is no 
international board of directors? 

A. There is an international board, but there is no board 
of directors. 

Q. It means the same thing, doesn’t it? 

. No. 

Q. What is the International Board, 
International Board? 

A. It is defined in the constitution there. 

Q. You are president. Tell us what they are, briefly. 

A. Well, they are to pass on matters that pertain to the 
development of the organization, the work of the organization, 
and are strictly limited by the constitution and by-laws, and 
as I have not read them in quite some time I cannot go 
into an intimate description of just exactly what they are. 

Q. Are you still Big Chief and International President of 
the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I am. 

Q. At the present time what other officers of the organiza- 
tion are there, and please name them? 

A. All I can name is the International Executive. 

Q. Harry Mountford? 

A. Yes, sir. I could not give you the names of all the 
members of the International Board. 

Q. What other offices does he hold? 

A. He is the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union and the Associated Actresses of America. 

Q. Who is the Vice-President of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union? 

A. Now? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Mr. Edward Clark. 

Q. Do not you recall any of the names of the other officers? 

A. Mr. Marco and Mr. Carr. 

Q. What is Mr. Marco? 

A. Just a member of the International Board. Mr. Keough. 

Q. Are there other members of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union who are now members of the Board, but whose names 
you cannot remember? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And how many are there on the International Board 
at the present time? 

A. Twenty-one, I think. 

Q. What was your occupation in the year 1900. 

A. In the year 1900? 


I cannot even fix 


~POPOPOPOPo 


the duties of the 


. Yes. 
A. I had no occupation. I graduated from college in 1900, 


Q. And during 1901 what was pear oecupation? 

A. I was a student at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. 

Q. And in 1904 what were you doing, Mr. Fitzpatrick? 

A. Part of the year 1904 I think I was in the newspaper 
business as a reporter. 

Q. Where? 

A. In Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Q. Where were you located the prior year? 

A. Prior to that? 


Q. Yes. 

A. I was in Minnesota in the— 

Q. Lumber camps? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In 1905 what was your occupation and where? 

A. I think I was also in the newspaper business then part 


of the year, and I think later I went to work for Mr. Poli. 
Later in 1905, you mean? 

I think so, either 1905 or 1906. I cannot recall. 

Q. How long did you stay, with Mr. Poli? 

A. About two years. 

Q. You testified that you were a superior janitor. Did you 
mean to convey that that was the name by which your posi- 
tion was known, or did that express your duties at the 
theatre? 

A. That expressed about what I was, Mr. Goodman. 
not known as a superior janitor. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you were what is known generally 
as a local manager, were you not? 

A. That was the title, but I had no managerial— 

Q. I am talking of the title. Your title was local manager 
or house manager, was it not? 

A. No, I think I was called treasurer. 

Q. Oh, you were treasurer? 

A. That is what I was called. I was called a lot of things. 

Q. You left Poli’s then in 1907, or thereabouts? 

A. 1907 or 8. 

Q. Did you then embark in the vaudeville profession as a 
performer? 

A. Id 


Ope 


I was 


Q. Up to that time had you been doing any writing of short 
stories or sketches? 

A. Yes, I had done some writing when I was a student at 
the University. Not very much, but some. 

Mr. Goodman: Now, Mr. Examiner, I think it proper that 
I should call your attention to the fact that this witness has 
testified to conditions in vaudeville as they existed, or as he 
alleged them to exist in the years 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 
1904 and 1905, and while on his direct examination he frankly 
stated that his information was purely information and not 
personal knowledge as to those years, nevertheless, this testi- 
mony went in. I move to strike out all this witness’ testi- 
mony as to conditions or alleged abuses or grievances of the 
White Rats prior to his connection with vaudeville. 

Examiner Moore: The motion is overruled. 

Mr. Goodman: Your ruling, Mr. Chairman, means that my 
motion is denied, doesn’t it? 

Examiner Moore: Yes, as far as I am concerned. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. When did you first make your vaudeville appearance? 

A. I made it in Poli’s Theatre, I think in December, 1908. 
I can verify those things if I were home and were in pos- 
session of my papers; but I have not been home, and I have 
always considered that sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof, of my connection with the vaudeville business, and I 
have forgotten this: 
. Well, it was in 19087 . 
. About that, yes. 

And where did you appear? 

I first appeared in Poli’s Theatre in Hartford. 
Alone? 

No, with a partner, Lewis B. Madden. 
. And what was the name of the act? 

The act was known as the “Turn of the Tide.” 
Written by you? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did you play “The Turn of the Tide’’? 
We played in four years, I think, consecutively. 
we did a new act called “The Wanderer.” 

Have you any objection to stating the salary you 

received when you started? 

A. You mean the opening week? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I think it was $100. I am not sure. 

Q. It was a try-out week, wasn’t*it? 

A. No, not a try-out week as it is understood now. I 
think I got a hundred dollars. 

Q. Had the sketch been shown in any othér theatre? 

A. No, it was the first presentation of it. 

Q. Then what salary did you get after that? I mean imme- 
diately following? 

A. I think we got $125. There were three people in the 
act, and I think we were raised to $125. 


Q. How long after you opened? 


POPOPOPOPOPO 


Then 


- 


we were raised $25 for that appearance. 
. At that time did you have a personal representative? 


No, I was booked directly with Mr. Poli himself. 

Q. Did you play in Pantages’ time in 19087 

A. No. 

Q. When did you play that time? 

A. I think it was 1910. 

Q. The latter half of 1910? 

A. I think we opened in November, and our route went 
from November over into the following year. I am not sure 
about that date though. 

Q. I haven’t the Pantages date, but I show you a list or 
a paper entitled, “Madden and Fitzpatrick,” which I have 
had compiled in the United Booking Offices, showing the 
towns and salaries, and ask you to glance over that and state 
whether it correctly sets forth the places Madden and Fits- 
patrick played and the salaries received by the act between 
the years 1909 and 1915, both years inclusive? 

A. I think this list is correct. I could not say positively, 
because, as I explained to you, I had a little date book 
with all my theatrical history in it, which was stolen in 
Bordeaux the night I landed there. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer this in evidence, subject to correction 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

(The paper above referred to was marked “Respondent's 
Exhibit No. 194.’ 

By Mr. Goodman : 

Q. Will you please state whether or not some of those 
engagements ~., played as appearing on Respondent’s Exhibit 
No. 104, were two-a-day theatres and others three-a-day? 

A. How many on here were two— 

Q. Not how many. Are there any that were so-called 
small time and so-called big time? 


A. The majority were all of them two-a-day. I think the 
majority of them were two-a-day: 
Q. I don’t care about the number. There are some there 


that were three-a-day, are there not? 

A. The only one I am uncertain about is Erie. I think 
the William Penn was three-a-day, tvo. 

Q. Some of them were three-a-day and some of them two- 
a-day? 

A. Some, yes. The majority of them were two. I think 
there may be a few of them here— 

Q. You played in Pantages’ in the latter part of 19107 

A. Yes. 

Q. And those were three-a-day houses, were they not? 

A. Three and four a day. 

Q. That is to say those houses gave three shows a day, 
excepting on Satufdays and Sunday? 

A. Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Q. On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays they gave four 
shows, and as I understood you to testify, sometimes five? 

A. I think on Sundays they gave five, but I am not 
tive about it. Three and four. 

Q. What salary were you paid on the Pantages time? 

A. I think $200. I am quite sure it was. 

Q. And then you also played on the Orpheum Circuit, did 


you not? 

A. I played some Orpheum theatres. I never had an Or- 
pheum theatre route. 

Q. Well, you played some Orpheum theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What year was that? 

A. 19141; Lincoln, Omaha, Kansas City, Sioux City, 
Moines, Majestic, In Chicago; Memphis, New Orleans. Louis- 
ville in 1912. I think that was a Keith house. 

Q. That is a Keith house. That should not be down there, 

A. St. Louls and Milwaukee. Yes, that is correct. Indian- 
apolis was also a Keith house in 19107 

Q. I don’t think it was. I think it shifted after that. 

nk never played Louisville under the Orpheum manage- 
ment. 

Q. Did you ever play on the Loew Circuit? 

A. Never. 

Q. What other theatres have you played, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
since become a vaudeville performer? 

A. I have played the Pantages time, and I have paves the 
United Booking Offices, and sometimes ser the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, and that is all I ever played. 

Q. Did you continue to write vaudeville sketches and short 
stories while you were playing in vaudeville? 

A. The last year I was in vaudeville. The last year I 
began to write short stories and an occasional sketch, but I 
did not begin to write stories generally until after I had 
left the vaudeville business. 

7a name of your first sketch was “Turn of the Tide”? 

. Yes, sir. 





| The Verbatim report of the investiga- 
tion will be continued in next week’s 
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EDDIE CANTOR’S 
BIG HIT 


IN 


ZIEGFELD “FOLLIES OF 1919” 


You Dont Need The Wine 
To Have A Wonderiul Time 
While They Still Make 
Those Beautiiul Girls 


Lyrics by HOWARD E. ROGERS. 














Music by HARRY AKST 





This song is restricted to Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., who owns all performing rights. 
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BY THE BOYS WHO WROTE 


“EVERYBODY WANTS A KEY TO MY CELLAR” 





Another Sensational Comedy Song, and the First Real “Summer 


Song’’ That Has Been Written in Years 


CHORUS 


Tak her down to Coney Isle and give hez the air— 
Give her the air, give her the air— 
Never mind expenses you’ll have plenty to spare, 
Don’t let the evening drag, peanuts are five a bag, 
And if you find she’s the right kind, 
Make up your mind to be fair, 

And if she hugs like a bear and wants more than her share, 
Take her down to Coney Isle and give her the air. 


ED. ROSE, GEO. WHITING and LEW POLLACK 


TAKE HER DOWN 
TO CONEY ISLE 
AND GIVE HER THE AIR’ 


Fifteen Choruses, a Hundred Catch Lines, Double Versions, Female Version— 
and a Barrel of Business Now Ready 


HERE ARE TWO CHORUSES 





CHORUS 


Take her down to Coney Isle and give her the air— 

Give her the air, give her the air— 

If she gets the “gimmies” and your bankroll ain’t there, 

Take her out on the pier, give her the atmosphere, 

And if you find she’s the right kind, 

Make up your mind to be square, 

And when you think you’re in strong and her husband comes ‘long, 
Leave her down in Coney Isle and you take the air. 





If you don’t learn and put this song on at once you will have no one but yourself to blame for the mistake 
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This Week (June 16) Bushwick, Brooklyn 


(June 23) Keith’s, Boston 


Direction, ROSE & CURTIS 








CLIFF B. DEAN 


who is married to MISS LEA DALE (pro- 
fessional name), wishes to announce he 
is the only one of that name in the theatri- 
cal business and not the so-called CLIFF 
DEANE whose wife is getting a divorce 
from him. 


FOR SALE 


All Scenery and Equipment of 
Gertrude Hoffman’s Revues and 
Sumurun Production. 


Write or "Phone MAX HOFFMAN 
Tel. Coney Island 2320 SEA GATE, N/ Y. 


FOR RENT: 


Furnished Office in Putnam Buiiding, 
$20. Also one at $10. Room 426, 
1493 Broadway, N. Y. City. 























Sterling Dorothy 
Stevens Irene 
Stevens & Bordeaux 
Stoddard Lee 
Studley Geo 
Stueart Polly 
Sullivan John 
Sully Estele 
Sydney Eleanor 
Syewart Helen 


Thoms Loufse 
Thursby David 
Torcats 

Travers Roland 
Trevette Evelyn 
Trevette Irene 
Trusdale Camile 
Tyler & St Clair 


Vv 
Vail Mr & Mrs Bobby 
Valentine Gertrude 
Van Cello Mrs Johnny 
Van Aken Alexander 


rg 
Totuka Toyo 
Terry Kate Gilson 


Wheaton Anna 
Whelan Firn 
Whitehead Joe 
Whyte Lyela 


Van Horn Bobby 
Vanell Blanche 
Vernon Ben 

Verona Countess 


Verser Mazie Wilkie Susie 
Wilson Jack 
Ww Wood Fred 
Walker Mr Wood Earl 
Ward Marty Wright Johnny 
Warden Harry Wright 8 
Weaver Evelyn Wyse Ross 
Wells Virg & Wells 
Weir Jack Y 
Wellington Sylvia Yeates Mrs C 


Western Helen Younger Mr & Mrs 
Weston Willie Jack 


BOSTON. 


By LEN LIBBEY. 
ORPHEHUM-LOEW.—Pictures and vaude- 
He using for a feature film “Happiness a la 
ode.”” 
BOSTON.—Pictures and vaudeville. 
BIJOU.—Pictures and songs. 
BOWDOIN.—Pictures and “pop” vaudeville. 
GORDON’S OLYMPIA.—Pictures and vau- 
deville using for a feature film, “Some Liar.” 
SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—Vaudeville toppel by 
Smith and Jossil, Wm. Baxter & Co., Nada 
Noraine, Linder and Hines and using for a 
feature film, “A Woman There Was.” 
GORDON’S CENTRAL SQUARE.—Vaude- 
ville consists of O’Donnell and Blair, Edna 
Bennett, Fern and Davis, and Fred and Anita 
Brady. Feature film, “‘I’ll Get Him Yet.” 
GLOBE, STRAND, FRANKLIN , PARK, 
LANCASTER, BEACON, EXETER STREBT, 
MODERN, COLUMBIA, CODMAN SQUARE, 
FENWAY.—Pictures, 
ST. JAMES.—Pictures and vaudeville. 
PARK.—Pictures and songs. 
SHUBERT.—Second week of “Open Your 
Eyes,’’ educational film, packing them in at 
four performances at popular prices. 
MAJESEIC.—“‘The Unpardonable Sin,” 
third week and another one of the Alms 
cleaning up ‘at present. 
PLYMOUTH.—Second week of the musical 
comedy stock comedy and ‘“‘Very Good Eddie,” 
is being used. Received good notices. 





CHARLES HORWITZ 


material. Some excellent scripts on hand. 
Write or call. 
Broadway, New York. 





Author of hundreds of successes. 
speaks for itself. 
songs, Psa ee ~ ne a or any other 
Posttively no order accepted without de it. 
CHARLES HORWITZ, Room < “~ 





Original Designs at Moderate Prices—Special Designs for Burlesque 


rte ROSEN 25 
5148 Bryant as 


THEATRICAL COSTUMER—We cater to the theatrical profession 
Call and see our original designs. 


3 My record 
Let me write your exclusive 


808, Columbia Theatre Bldg., 47th St. and 








COLONIAL.—Fourth week of “Broken 
Blossoms,” which has drawn big audiences, 
especially among the women. 

TREMONT.—“Daddy Long’ Legs,” the 
Pickford film starts at the house, “Flo-Flo” 
departing after a long and prosperous run. 

PARK SQUARE.—Second week of the new 
show, “A Voice in the Dark,” said to have 
some real new stunts in the meiodrama to 


show. 

BOSTON OPERA HOUSE.—Finishing week 
of Al Jolson in “Sinbad.” He has had a stay 
of nine weeks and made big money. 

COPLBY.—Second week of “Are You a 
Mason,” the first show to be put on by the 
Henry Jewett Players for their summer sea- 


son. 

TREMONT TEMPLE.—‘“Bolshevism on Tri- 
al,” big hit at this time because of the con- 
centration of the public mind on this topic. 

PARAGON PARK. — Using Spaulding’s 
“Broadway Revue of 1919” in the cabaret. 

NORUMBEGA PARK.—‘“Officer 666” by the 
stock company. 

PEMBERTON INN.—This summer park is 
advertising big, featuring a seaplane, and in 
the cabaret Louise Mack and the Bano Har- 
mony Boys. 

CASINO.—“The Trocaderos.” 

HOWARD.—"“Liberty Maids.” Vaudeville 
consists of La Orma and Boyd, Fred Rogers, 
Sheldon and Sheldon, Ethel Bating and Billy 
Martin. For a film this week using ‘“‘When 
a Man Sees Red.” 


As far as the legitimate houses are con- 
cerned it is about the end of things here in 
Boston. When Jolson departs from the Bos- 
ton Opera House only one other theatre 
will house a regular show and that is the Park 
Square where “A Voice in the Dark,” is be- 
as tried out. Four of the big houses have 

ms. 








Burglars got into the Olympia, Cambridge, 
last week, and after filing the hinges off the 
safe in the manager’s office and sawing the 
Hat of the strong box out they rifled it of 





BUFFALO. 


By SIDNEY BURTON. 

Shea's Hipp showing of Mary Pickford in 
“Daddy Long Legs” this week, is marked by 
a campaign of special advertising. The pic- 
ture is being held for an entire week. Man- 
ager Franklin has covered the town with 
window cards and snipes done in “Sis Hop- 
kins” style. Monday over two hundred orphan 
children witnessed a special showing. The 
picture did big business Sunday and Monday. 





‘Bolshevism on Trial’ here for the week at 
the Family is going strong by reason ef its 
sensational advertising. The dailies carried 
half page ads on Saturday and Sunday, bear- 
ing the signed endorsement of the Mayor and 
Chief of Police. It looks for a clean-up 
week: for Manager Carver. 


“The Shepherd of the Hills” is grazing 
peacefully at the Majestic this week. After 
= slump of the past two weeks at this 
ouse., 





Hans Geyer, of the Teck Cafe, and Nate 
Fenton, of the Pekin, have both received per- 
manent permits for dancing and the sale of 
liquor in their restaurants. This is in line 
with the prediction made in VARIETY some 
weeks ago. 





Edmund C. Mulcahy, of Gillen & Mulcahy, 
at Shea’s this week, is a brother of James 
J. Mulcahy, of the Hotel Iroquois. Mr. Mul- 
cahy has played in several Winter Garden 
successes and is also well known on the 
operatic stage. 





Four chorus ladies from what the papers 
stated was a “Buffalo Burlesque Show,” but 
which was in reality “The Best Show in 








Just a “spot” is need to prove the 
value of 


CHARLES ALTHOFF 


The Sheriff of Hicksville 
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Offer this popular number by the writers of"Till We Meet Again" 
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HUGH F. HERBERT 


, 


Town” (Gayety) had the scare of their lives 
near Hamburg one night last week. In com- 
pany with some of Buffalo’s gilded youth they 
were buring up the boulevard when they 
found themselves caught between a_ police 
automobile and a gang of motor thieves. The 
police let fly a score of shots and the party 
lost not only its equilibrium but also a good 
night’s sleep, after which the party was 
hauled into early morning court in Ham- 
burg. 





Although none of his friends will admit 
it, it is a fact that Gus Fay, the comedian 
of the “Sightseers’” show at the Gayety this 
week, is a former Buffalo newspaper man. 
From here Gus, whose honest-to-goodness 
name is Jerge, descented to the stage. He was 
a member of the team of Farron and Fay 
for many years. He is prominent in fra- 
ternal circles here from the indications 
he has received of the welcome planned by 
his brothers. 





The Majestic Theatre will open late in 
August with Fred Stone in ‘Jack O Lantern.” 
From here the show goes west for a run in 


Chicago. 
DENVER. 
By EDWARD C. DAY. 


DENHAM (Ben Ketcham, Mgr.).—Wilkes 
Players in ‘‘The Byes of Youth.” 

— (Charles Jacobs, Mgr.).—Vaude- 
ville. 
LAKESIDE.—Vaudeville. 

ISIS (W. F. Megahan, Mgr.).—First half, 
William Farnum, in “Fighting Blood’; last 
half, Gladys Leslie, in ‘‘Too Many Crooks,” 

RIVOLI (W. F. Megahan, Mgr.).—First half 
Sessue Hayakawa in “His Death”; last half, 
Tom Moore in “The City of Comrades.” 

RIALTO (Homer S. Ellison, Mgr.).—All 
week, William S. Hart in “Square Deal Sand- 
erson.”’ 

PRINCESS (Homer 8S. Ellison, Mgr.).—First 
half, Charles Ray in “Hayfoot, Strawfoot”; 
eet half, Lila Lee in “A Daughter of the 

o _ 

STRAND (Rene Touhey, Mgr.).—First half, 
Taylor Holmes in “A Regular Fellow’; last 
half, Viola Dana in “Some Bride.”’ 

AMERICA (A. G. Talbot, Mgr.).—All week, 
Norma Talmadge in “The New Moon.” 








Business in the only two legitimate houses 
now open—Empress, with vaudeville, and Den- 
ham, with stock—was excellent last week, the 
result of visitors attending the National Track 
Week display and delegates to the convention 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 





Scheduled for a three weeks’ run at the 
Tabor, ‘‘The Unpardonable Sin’ film jammed 
them in for the first nine days and then seemed 
to lose its power. Instead of continuing for 
the third week, the producers cancelled this 


WILLIAM B. FRIEDLANDER 


THE 








MANUSCRIPTS GIVEN IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 








Booked Solid 





B. F. KEITH’S PALACE, NEW YORK, 
THIS WEEK (June 16) 


OSA KING CO. 


WIRE DANCERS 


Direction, FRED BRANT 








week’s run and placed George Beban in “Heart 
of Men” on the screen as the week’s feature. 





Harold Wilbur, treasurer at the Orpheum, 
has left Denver for a visit to his home town, 
Buffalo, N. Y., where he will spend a summer 
vacation, returning here when the houses re- 
open in the fall. 





George Sutton, former manager of the Or- 
pheum, Salt Lake City, was in Denver last 
week as advance man for the film feature, 
“Shepherd of the Hills.” The film was not 
booked in this city. Sutton is spending this 
week in Wyoming. 





Sam Gates, a member of the stage crew at 
the Orpheum, and who is an expert tight rope 
walker, has left for Canton, O., where he will 
open July 4 with a summer carnival. Gates 
was booked by the W. V. M. A. fair depart- 
ment. 


Francis B. Woodruff, father of Mrs. A. M. 
Osburn, manager of the Princess, Sterling, 
Colo., 18 dead, according to news reaching this 
city. 








W. C. Ricord, a former exhibitor of Lead, 
So. Dakota, has been added to the sales de- 
partment of the World Pictures corporation. 
Ricord was formerly in the booking department 
of the Metro. 





According to word received by her father 
here, Rubye De Remer, the Denver picture 
star, has signed with the World Pictures Cor- 
poration. 


The first 1919 picnic of the Denver Screen 
Club was held last Sunday, 50 members at- 
tending. Bear Creek was the scene of the 
affair. 





A number of Denver’s leading society folks 
posed for a ball room scene last week in con- 
nection with a drama being “shot” by the 
Art-O-Graf company. 





M. W. Bennett, popular press representative 
of the Orpheum, has accepted a position with 
the Denver Times for the cammer. 





A nine piece orchestra has replaced the old 
five piece one at the Burns, Colorado Springs 
vaudevillo house. 





DETROIT. 
By JACOB SMITH. 

Vaughan Glaser has another two weeks, at 
the new Detroit with his stock company. 
This week “The Walk Offs.” Next and last 
week, “Everywoman.” 





The Bonstell Co. in “Way Down East,” at 
Garrick. Next, ‘The Man Outside.” 





Hot weather the past week hit the theatres 
hard. The street car strike four days also 
hurt the downtown amusement places, but 
stimulated business somewhat at the out- 
skirt houses, 





At the Photoplay Houses: “Virtuous Men,” 
at Majestic; “Auction of Souls,” at Liberty; 





ATTRACTIONS 


Seventh Floor, Regan Building, 
140 West 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 


“The Veiled Adventure,” at the Adams; “The 
Busher,” at Broadway Strand; ‘“‘Choosing a 
Wife,” at the Madison; “Shepherd of the 
Hills,” at the Old Detroit; “The Siren’s 
Song,” at the Washington. 





Marcus Loew will positively have a De- 
troit theatre opening Labor Day. All con- 
tracts have been made, signed and sealed. 
He may also be interested in a new 4,000 seat 
house now being arranged. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By 0. M. SAMUEL. 


PALACE.—Just about the niftiest show in 
weeks at the Palace the latter part of last 
week. True, there was nothing that even 
remotely approached undue pretentiousness, 
but the grade and blend were approximated 
in just the proper proportion to promote a 
maximum amount of enjoyment. Opening 
found Rose and Ellis, wio have gone ahead 
and done something with barrel jumping, re- 
moving it from the drear to the dear. The 
tables are there, and so are the barrels, and 
the feats are just like the others in the main, 
but the act has showmanship written all over 
it. Rose and Ellis can open or close any 
show. The single for the period was Lonnie 
Nace. She’s either a female baritone or a 
heavy contralto. Matters not the vocal analy- 
sis for Lonnie, for she has that prime vaude- 
ville ingredient—personality. Lonnie just 
stands out there and sings four popular num- 
bers—some are even very popular—but the 
mob is for and with her all the time. The 
applause hit was her’s. A setting that would 
do credit to a momentous dramatic production 
is carried by Claire Vincent for her playlet, 
“No Trespassing.”” For a time the entire act 
looks very two-dollars, but Claire eventually 
shoots it back to the variety realm, and ’tis 
well, for one must be vaudevillese in the thrice- 
daily habitats. The sketch attracted a large 
quota of, laughs, the hilarious tension being 
maintained throughout, with the é@ontributing 
support lending excellent aid, especially a mite 
of a miss in an Oriental delineation. Dennis 
Chabot supplanted La Pearl and Blondell, who 
had been killed, but were swerved to other 
paths. Dennis has a piano and violin. He 
plays both—singly. Dennis needs selections. 
Those employed now have had their day. 
Roland Travers, still handsome and debonair, 
with a pretty feminine assistant, lent class to 
the closing position with his dexterity and es- 
cape feats. Travers has his turn on high all 
the time, appreciating the value of speed. 

CRESCENT.—tThere are two sorts of shows 
—those wherein the acts work and those to 
which the artists contribute artistic endeavor. 
The latter is much preferable. Just work is 
anathema—for the house, for the auditors, and 
for the artists—although many of them, seem- 
ingly, will never find it out. The last half 
complement at the Crescent just worked. The 
Seven Jolly Jesters were featured. It’s a 
minstrel turn, with an interiocutress. Not one 
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THE UNUSUAL YOUTH 


EORGIE JESSEL 


MARYLAND, BALTIMORE, THIS WEEK (June 16) 


NEXT SEASON ROUTED FOR EASTERN KEITH HOUSES 
Direction, ROSE & CURTIS 











Detroit — “Georgie Jes- 
sel’s mustard is a worthy 
rival to Charlie Chaplin’s 
custard.” a |i 


Chicago — (Perey Ham- 
mond) “Georgie Jessel is 
in the front rank of 
America’s lyric come- 


Buffalo—“Georgie Jessel 
dians.” 


has arrived and is a real 
Broadway comedian.” 





oe <a 





GEORGIE JESSEL | GEORGIE JESSEL 


“Dn AVID”’ in the “PHOTO DRAMA, . AUTHOR OF THE BIG COMEDY SONG HIT 





Melody By Harry Ruby 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, NOW 


Published by Waterson, Berlin & Snyder 
N. Y¥. TIMES—“Georgie Jessel carried off the comedy 


JACK CURTIS 





honors.” 
“Especially well played are Georgie Jessel’s scenes as the PALACE THEATRE BUILDING 
young soldier.” NEW YORK 


In Preparation—A Book of Morals and Maxims, Entitled 


“LEISURE MOMENTS OF A MELANCHOLY YOUNG MAN” 
By GEORGIE JESSEL 
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suggestion of originality, just the old jazz 
semi-circle, hokum costuming and decrepit 
punning. They even resurrected the Biblical 
baseball yarn, which it was thought had long 
Since gone to that bourne from which no 
self-respecting joke returneth Ed and Joe 
Smith, a couple of tuxedoed boys, stepped 
and sang in the first spot. Their act is run- 
ning a trifie long, and it would not be a bad 
idea to submit the gags with some how of 
enthusiasm. Just openers, and the crowd 
watched them carefully and noiselessly Van 
and Smith have one of those acts where the 
comic and girl bench along, with the humor 


end slapping the girlie on the thigh to accen- 
tuate the points He knits also, which shows 
he remembers the war. The girl looks very 


stunning in the final bride costuming. Van 
and Smith are an act—just an act. Kindly 
audiences will watch them attentively, and 
more militant ones remorsefully. Matthews 
and Ashley little knew when they lent their 
Chinatown episode to vaudeville it would ob- 
tain in so many varied forms for year and 
years. The dope and the Yid now happen 
along every month or so. The same make-up, 
the same trend, the same straight singing, 
followed by the parody, all encompassed in Ash 
and Hyams The writer has ofien wondered 
wether the people offering these acts are kid- 
ding themselves or the public. The public is 
sick and tired of them, yet the managers 
foist them, but are certainly taking a chance 
with their box offices if they c.ntinue. Bender 
and Herr acrobated along conventional lines 
in the concluding position, the costuming and 








To Satisfy the Curios- 
ity of Some Folks 


t CHRIS L. 
PENDER. 


wish to state that I AM one and the same 
who was imported here to America some 
10 years ago by Mr. Jesse L. Lasky and 
the late Mr. H. B. Harris who caught me 
while playing in MR. H. B. MARINELLI’S 
Production, “VIVE PARIS,” at the Olym- 
ia, Paris, and immediately booked me 
or the U. S. A. as a feature attraetion 
of their Parisian Production, “FOLIES 
BERGERES”; and I AM the same Chris 
Pender who has appeared in Musical Pro- 
~ pe at the following European The- 
atres: 


a 
The Drury Lane, The Lyceum, 
The Strand, The Aldwich, 
The Waldorf. : 
1 AM not the same PENDER who was re- 
ported killed in action, although I was a 


member of the Royal Flying Corps at 
that time. 


Hoping that this will satisfy all who 
are interested as to my real identity—and 
you can de-PENDER upon it—I am, 


Yours very truly, 


“Lieut.” CHRISLPENDER 


The International Comedian. 


At liberty for 
Burlesque or Musical Comedy 


See Harry H. Richards 


(Reehm & Richards) 





feats being just like thousands that have pre- 
ceded them. One of the boys is strikingly 
developed. Ambition might lead them some- 
where. 

STRAND.—“‘The Woman Thou Gavest Me” 
and Fatty Arbuckle in ‘‘The Desert Hero.” 

LIBERTY. ‘Whom the Gods Would De- 
stroy.”’ 

CRESCENT.—Clarence Bennett’s Colored 


Carnival. 


The Elysium Theatre, which burned recently, 
is being rebuilt. 

William S. Hart marched in front of the 
boy scouts in their parade here last week and 
addressed the youngsters from the steps of 
the City Hall, He has finished making the 
exteriors of a forthcoming release, that ac- 
counted for his coming to New Orleans. 





Walter Kattman, manager of the Crescent, 
is to visit his parents at Brazil, Ind., shortly. 
Kattman will be gone a fortnight, during which 
time Rodney Toups, assistant manager of the 
theatre, will be in charge. 





This announcement that the Saenger Amuse- 
ment Co. has secured the lease of the Trianon 
Theatre, long ‘‘the’’ store show of Canal street, 
will surely surprise the local Rialtoites. It 
will certainly surprise them to know also 
the Saenger firm is giving over its Piaza to 
the Katz and Besthoff drug firm. The Trianon 
has been a “gold mine” for the Pearce inter- 
ests in times past, and it will be hard for 
them to supplant it. The Saenger Corporation 
will soon take over the two most important 
theatres in Baton Rouge, after which their 
string of houses will number over 60. 





Architect Lansberg, of the Orpheum Circuit, 
is actively in charge of the building of the 
new Orpheum, upon which excellent progress 
is being made. It will seat 2,400 persons and 
will be ready for the season of '20-’21. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

By JOSEPH GRANT KELLEY, JR. 
ORPHEUM-PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 
HIPPODROME-STRAND. — Vaudeville and 

pictures. 

HEILIG.—Dark. 

AUDITORIUM.-—Dark. 

ALCAZAR.—13, Alcazar Musical Comedy Co. 
in ‘“‘Sweethearts,’’ with Mabel Wilber and Oscar 
Figman. 

BAKER.—12, Baker Players in “The Giri 
He Couldn’t Buy,’”’ with Verna Felton and John 
G. Fee in the leads. 

LYRIC.—Musical sg . +7 

OAKS.—Armstrong Folly Co. 

PEOPLE’S, SUNSET, STAR, LIBERTY, MA- 
JESTIC, COLUMBIA.—Pictures. 








With thousands of people here to see the 
Rose Festival, all theatres are playing to 
capacity. 





Bathing girls of the Cloverio Film Co. are 
featured in the automobile parade. 





August 31 is the date set for the opening 
of the Orpheum next season. . 





Casey Jones has returned, and is now man- 
ager of the professional department at 
Remick’s local office. 





W. W. Ely, Hip manager at Portland, is to 
be manager of the Oakland Hip when it opens. 
Nick Pierong takes Bly’s place here. 


PROVIDENCE. 
By KARL K. KLARK. 


SHUBERT MAJESTIC.—The combination of 
pictures and musical comedy tried out here 
for the first time last week before fair houses 
has been shifted to the Opera House and the 
Majestic this week is again trying out pic- 
tures only. “Mickey,” shown in this city be- 
fore when first released, is the main feature 
and is drawing fairly good houses when it is 
considered that it is the second showing in 
the city. Other films are also being shown. 

OPERA HOUSE.—Loring Musical Company 
in “The New Woman” and feature films. 

E. F. ALBEE.—‘Salvation Nell,” said to be 
one of the best offerings of the present season, 
is being given by the BE. F. Albee Stock this 
week. Edith Lyle in the lead. William H. 
Turner is seen in the cast for the first time 
this season. 

FAY’S.—Marion Royce and Co. head the 
bill with others as follows: Fred Cartell and 
Andy Horan, Allen Frankel and Ruth Ad- 
dison, Nalikoff and Co., Howard Dixie, Lane 
and Marr, feature films. 

COLONIAL.—House is now in hands of 
workmen who are remodelling it for the open- 
ing of Klaw & Erlanger attractions begin- 
ning with Mitzi in “Heads Over Heels,” on 
Labor Day. : 











Four principals, out of the cast for a week, 
rejoined the E. F. Albee Stock this week 
after brief rests: Miss Lyle, Helen Beiner, 
Walter Regan and Robert Craig. 





Evelyn Scotney, who, according to anounce- 
ment made here this week, is to take the 
coloratura soprano roles fer the next season 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co., taking the 
place of Mme. Frieda Hempel, is the widow of 
Howard J. White, late of this city. She is 
well known here where with her late hus- 
band she sang on numerous occasions. Miss 
Scotney is a protegee of Mme. Melba. 





Charles Smith, picture operator at the 
Strand at Woonsocket, was badly burned, 
and a house of more than 1,000 persons nearly 
thrown into a panic last Saturday night when 
the operator endeavored to extinguish a fire 
which followed an explosion in the operating 
booth. The Strand is owned and managed 
by George and Eugene Demara. 
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Ilustrated Slides. Beautifully Colored, induding Tile Chorus, 
KENTUCKY DREAM ~ °<G°" MABEL NORMAND 
TEARS of Love 


PROF COPY & ORCH 


Frank H Warren 
INDIANOLA 


SSS 


tear-ful eye And ev-'ry day 


vt MCMOX by Jos. tl Steen & Co. New Jerr, 


THAT GREAT TEARS" SONG 


Tears. 


NAZIMOVA 
NORMA TALMADGE 


VOCALOR INST) FREE TO RECOGNIZED ARTISTS — 
OF ANY OF THE ABOVE. 
KENTUCKY DREAM” WHICH IS 50¢ 
OS.W. STERN & CO. '838,,829A0wayY, Ny.c. 


BOSLEY — MANAGER 


SEND 25¢ FOR DANCE ORCH 
BAND 25¢ EXCEPTING 


LARK STREET 
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AND ILLUSTRATED By POSINGS FROM 
HER LATEST SCREEN PRODUCTIONS. 
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JEROME H. REMICK & COMPANY | 


I'M FOREVER’ 


seer OC 


BLOWING 





90} 0)8) AB 


by JAAN KENBROVIN 
and JOHN WILLIAM KELLETTE 


__ 48 typical of the kemck publications 
| Catchy me, ody and words that ching 
to thememory. Ut will stay with your 
audience. and “nger long after « 
Your perforinan Ce. 
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WONDERFUL SONG HITS 


OUT OF THE EAST 


BY ROSEY & HAVEZ 


SOME SUNNY DAY 


‘BY DONALDSON & JACKSON 


A LITTLE BIRCH CANOE 
AND YOU 


BY ROBERTS & CALLAHAN 





I'M FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES 


BY KELLETTE & KENBROVIN 


YOURE STILL AN OLD SWEETHEART 


TILL WE MEET AGAIN 


MADELON | 


BY ROBERT, BOUSQUET & BRYAN 


VL SAY SHE DOES 


JOLSON, KAHN & DE SYLVA 


1M GOIN’ TO BREAK 
* THAT MASON-DIXON LINE 


BY BRYAN & SCHWARTZ 


OF MINE 


BY WHITING & EGAN 


BY WHITING & EGAN 


by AL JOLSON 


GUS KAHN 


ond BUD) DE SYLVA 


Al JOLSONS great comedy 
hit just released to the 
Profession. : 














JEROME H. 


BROOKLYN. 566Fulton St. DETROIT, 137 FortSt.W. 

PROVIDENCE, Music DeptHallelyons BALTIMORE Music Dept, S°°2x855.co 
BOSTON, 228Tremont St. WASHINGTON, 9% <.D Sts NW. 
PHILADELPHIA, 31 South? St. PITTSBURGH, 308 Schmidt Bidg, 


REMICK & COMPANY... 


NEW YORK, 219 W.46" St. CHICAGO, State Lake Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, MusicDepr 22%8"Siec, 
CLEVELAND,Hippodrome Bldg. CINCINNATI ThefairMusicDept PORTLAND,ORE., 322 Washington St 
TORONTO, |27 Yonge $t. ATLANTAGA.,80!1 Flatiron Bid SAN FRANCISCO, 908 Market St 
KANSAS CITY, O.L Farris, 2114 £38 St. ST.LOUIS, Grand Leader Music Dest LOSANGELES,427 SouthBroadway 
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E, F. ALBEE, President 








B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE 


J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager 


B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 


[AGENCY] 


(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 
A. PAUL KEITH 


Founders 


Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON | 









F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 
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F. F. PROCTOR 
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Marcus Loew's 
Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square 


New York 
JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 


Booking Manager 


Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 










Acts laying off in Southern territory wire ‘N. Y. Office 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


ARTHUR J. HORWITZ--LEE KRAUS, Inc. 


Representing the Best in Vaudeville 
1493 BROADWAY (Putnam Bidg.), NEW YORK 


Phone: Bryant 557-558 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 























—— has a new attraction which is 
9 ° -_ awin theatre patrons ower on Tuesday 
FULLER os Australian nd Friday night—the new Cycledrome off 
. Re oir a. completed only a few weeks 
and N, Z. Vaudeville ago. "Mo to pa HF bicycle racing is the. at- 
Governing Director: BEN J. FULLER ion, aaa rowds numbering from 2,500 to 
BOOKINGS ARRANGED 400, ae ‘witnes — con and "e gi San piem 
= : op ng. oce: te 
For all sailings from Pp va neisco and Vancouver are. condu ctin ng the new ack whic b = 
to be of bes 
Western Vaudev ie 5 . Chicage se est im the contr. 











William M. Strong, formerly Tress agent 


AMALGAMATED 


ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 











VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


6B. Ss. MOSS 


President 












General Executive Offices: 
729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 


M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 



























Feiber & Shea 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 

















The Western Vaudeville 


MORT SINGER, General Manager 


5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. 


Managers’ Association 


TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres, ‘\ierearis 





Registered Cable Address: ““‘HUGHMAC,” Sydney 
American Representatives NORMAN JEFFERIES feat Estate Trust Bide. Philadeiphia |]: 





HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director 
Head Office: TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Austraila 
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| GEORGE M. COHAN 


took his pen in hand and wrote for himself a new song! He introduced it po rage at the opening of the NEW- ALBEE 
THEATRE in Providence, where he was the BIG “SURPRISE” of the evening. He sang it again when he appeared recently at 
the METROPOLITAN re) 9 59- HOUSE for the benefit of THE SALVATION ARMY. 


IT WAS A SENSATIONAL HIT AT BOTH PERFORMANCES 


MR. COHAN had no idea of publishing this number, but we have had so many inquiries from performers for 




















(THAT’S THE NAME OF THE SONG). WE PREVAILED UPON, AND FINALLY PERSUADED HIM TO LET US ISSUE IT. 
NOW THEN—THIS IS THE BIG IDEA—IF IT WAS ties AN EXCELLEN? BI OF MATERIAL—WHY NOT FOR YOU? 
IT IS A GREAT “GANG” OR CHORUS SONG WITH THE 1% PICAL “COHAN” TWIST. 

HERE IT 1S. LEARN IT NOW—IN THE MEANTIME SEND FOR ORCHESTRATION. 


Where Is The Girl I Left Behind pavnare 


Where is the irl that I! 
Words and Music vs 


By GEORGE M. COHAN 
Brightly (Not too fast) 


to fight for Lib- er - ty, 
but he is not for - lorn; 
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left be- hind me O- ver in gay Par - 


























Copyright MCMXIX by M. Witmark & Sons 


Professional Copies and Orchestrations Now Ready 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR COAST-TO-COABSBT SERVICE 


V7 Ae ls a 4, > ee — 2 > Ge  — 2 oe 


AL COOK, 1562 Broadway, N Y Next to Palace Theatre 


MIKE McCARTHY ED EDWARDS JACK LAHEY GABE NATHAN ROoS naive AL. WORTH JACK CROWLEY JOS . MANA 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. ee a Paul. Wine Clevelard, 9 Previdence, R. | Denver Co 
271 Pantages Bldg 35 S. Ninth St 218 Tremont St. Superba Theatre Bias ince ium Mercantile Ce 4th & Prespert.Sts. 18 Belknap St. 42C Barth Biees 


THOS. J. QUIGLEY AL. BROWNE LEO BERNAI. DOC hUWAR HAL M. KING BRYANT Kk. FREUM’ BILLY HALLE” 
Chicago, tit, San Francisee, Cal. Detroit, Mich. Cineinnati, Ohie Kansas City, Me ret adn AT wettane eid 
Garrick Theatre Bidg. 508 Pantages Bidg 242 Griswold St. 621i Main St. Galety Theatre Bidg. 347 Sth Ave, 421 Holland Bldg. 
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THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD. 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
OF ANY SIZE 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


mn. WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT 



















1554 BROADWAY ar 46" ST. 
STATE & MONROE STS. 
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Guerrini & Co. 
The Leading and Largest 
Accordion 


Factory 
in the United States 
The only Factory that makes 
ahy set of Reeds, made by 
hand 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisce, Cal. 








Beautify Your Face 


You must look good to make good. Many 
of the “‘Protession’’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect’ their featural impertections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reasonable. 


F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
(Opp. Waldorf) 











REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or other FAT 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COST 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 
aid, $7.00; sample, 100. CURRIE & CURRIE, 
ruggists, 2909 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: 
Kenmore 4842. 








SCENERY 


OF ALL KINDS—FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


American Velvet Scenic Studio 


407 Gaiety Theatre Bldg. New York 
Phone: Bryant 8493 
E. A. PRICE, Manager 


WILLARD SIMS 
ACT FOR SALE 


Script—Props—Music—Copyright 
Everything Pertaining to the Act 


“Flinder’s Furnished Flat” 


(The Paper Hanger Act) 
ADDRESS 


JACK J. FOX 


421 Ft. Dearborn Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Let Us Prove 


It Is Best 
Send for Price List and Color Card 


113 West 48th Street New York City 


WANTED—FLYER 


for stage casting act. Give past experience, lowest sal- 
ary, photo. I pay all expenses and wardrobe. H. B., 
VARIETY, New York. 














for the Shubert Majestic and the Opera House, 
has become press agent for the new Cycle 
drome. 

‘Lucille, who terms herself the originator of 
the “Chicago Shimmie,”’ is appearing nights 
this week at Hunts Mills where the Fay 
Brothers, owners of Fay’s Theatre, conduct 
a dance hall. 

Following a conference between managers 
of the various picture houses at Taunton, 
Mass., a new scale of prices became effective 
there this week. The prices fixed include 


the war tax and are as follows: Evenings, 


holidays and Saturdays—adults, 15 cents: 
children under 12 years of age, 11 cents; 
matinees, excepting Saturdays and holidays, 


11 cents for children or adults. 


JACK L. LIPSHUTZ 








RESERVE THIS SPACE to tell all artists that we are still arranging 


Steamship Transportation to Europe 


ON ALL LINES AT SAME PRICES AS MAIN OFFICE 
PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St., New York 


Central Savings Bank Building—Phone: Stuyvesant 1360 
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Evening Gowns—Street Costumes 


36 West Randolph St. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Lingerie and Hats 
SKETCHES FURNISHED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Randolph 1720 
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HATS 
306-308 State-Lake Building, 


HAZEL’ RENE 


GOWNS 
Chicago. 


. IRENE DUBUQUE) Formerly with 
HAZEL RANOUS} Edith Strickland 


COSTUMES 


Tel.: Cent. 1899 








GORRINGE’S 


Phone: Gerrard 7417 
Artistes! Don’t forget Frank. 


Yours faithfully, 


Shipping and American 
News Agency, Ltd., 
17, Green St., Leicester Sq., W. C. 2,. London 


Cable: Frankogo, London 
Passports, Passages. 
Personal Attention given to all who wish to travel. 
Largest selection of American Periodicals in London. 
TO CLIENTS.—I beg to take this opportunity of advising you that the partnership 
between Mr. W. B. Daw and myself having been dissolved, I am carrying on the 
business formerly known as Daw’s Steamship Agency at the old address as above. 
The booking of passaces—especially theatrical—baggage forwarding, care of mail, 
and foreign money exchange departments will be carried on as efficiently as heretofore. 
FRANK GORRINGE. 





FRANK 








B. 8S. L., VARIETY, New York. 





Manager At Liberty After June 30 


Reliable parties desiring the services of a thoroughly experienced local manager of 
ROAD ATTRACTIONS, VAUDEVILLE, STOCK or PICTURES—A-1 publicity 
absolutely reliable, honest and a hustler—will benefit by exchanging particulars with 
Consider salary, per cent. or lease. 


romoter, 














H. HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 








A persistent rumor about this week that 
the Strand, one of the city’s biggest and most 
popular picture houses, had been sold or that 
Boston parties are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the same has been denied by Man- 
ager Williams and other interested in the 
house, ’ 





Robert J. McDonald, manager of the 
Colonial. has taken a cottage for the summer 
at Crescent Park. Mr. McDonald usually 
spends his summer at his home in Spring- 
field, Mass., but, while alterations are under- 
way at the Colonial, which is to be given over 
to Klaw & Erlanger productions, he wishes to 
be nearer to the theatre as he is having gen- 
eral supervision over the job. It is said to 
be more than likely that Mr. McDonald will 
be retained under the new regime. 





Dan Malloy and Georgie Cosgrove, who re- 
cently closed their season with the Blaney 
Players at Fall Rivers, are now rehearsing 
for a one-act musical comedy, “Maid of 
Araby,” that is to be put onto the vaudeville 
stage by Milton Selogman, a Fall River man. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 


LYCEUM—Manhattan Players in ‘‘The Little 
Teacher.” Next week, “Nothing but the 
Truth.” 

FAMILY—Fred Webster Co. in “Merry Max- 
ine,” first half and ‘Oo La La,” second half. 

VICTORIA—Alma Rubens in “Diana of the 
Green Van,” first half; Ben Alexander in “The 
Turn of the Road,” second half. Three acts 
on split week. 

REGENT—D. W. Griffith’s “True Heart 
Susie,” first half; First Rothapfel Unit Pro- 
gram, second half. 

PICCADILLY—William §. Hart in ‘Square 
Deal Sanderson,” first half; Owen Moore in 
“The Crimson Gardenia,’ second half. 








In spite of the hot weather the show business 
is not experiencing a decided slump. The 
Lyceum is the only house with a straight show, 
the Manhattan Players in stock. They have 


~ 


been here so many years in succession that 
they are an institution and have a consistent 
clientele. Fred Webster and Co. open a sum- 
mer season of musical comedy repertoire at 
the Family this week, with pictures to fill. 
The Victoria is the only other house with a 
speaking bill, presenting three acts of vaude- 
ville in addition to pictures. Vaughan Glaser 
and his company will open at the Temple for 
eight weeks of stock, June 30. The first play 
to be offered is ‘“‘Upstairs and Down.” 





The Common Council has passed an ordin- 
ance to set in motion the necessary legal ma- 
chinery for the purchase of Ontario Beach 
Park. The property is owned by the New 
York Central Railroad and if they do not fix 
a reasonable price the city will condemn the 
land. A few years ago. this was the best 
amusement resort in the state outside of New 
York. The war has brought changes and 
this will be its last season. About 20 acres 
of land situated at the junction of the Genesee 
River and Lake Ontario. The city will main- 
tain a public bathing beach and playground. 





Much interest in theatre circles is evinced 
here in the presentation at the Regent this 
week of the first Rothapfel unit program. A 
long campaign of publicity has sought to im- 
press on the public the newness of the idea. 
The features of the bill are “False Gods,” in 
five reels,. ‘The Last Hour” and “Wild 
Flowers.” 





Something unusual has happened here. The 
Better Film Committee, an idealistic organiza- 
tion, having no connection with the theatres, 
has, through its own medium, endorsed the 
policy of the Strand in catering to the juven- 
iles, In a bulletin issued by the committee 
the public is advised to view this week’s pro- 
gram, the feature of which is Maeterlinck’s 
“Blue Bird.’’ The Strand is a downtown house 
seating 1,800 directed by Florence Fenny- 
vessey. 

With the passing of the Hotel Hayward’s 
bar and grill and the opening of the Coffee 
Shoppe this week one of the most famous 
haunts of film men upstate has gone dry. The 





James Madison’s Address 


from June 20th to Aug. 28th will be Flatiron Bullding, 
544 Market St., San Francisco. Address him there for 
acts to be written during the Summer. 


My N. Y. Office open as usual 








E.Galizi & Bro. 


Greatest Professional 
Accordion Manufac- 
turers and Repairers. 
Tncomparable Special 
Works. New Idea 
Patented Shift Keys. 


215 Canal Street 
N. Y. City 
Tel. Franklin 526 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also eld Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 3lst St., New York City 


EMPIRE 
SHOE SHOP 


707 EIGHTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Short Vamp Specialists 


We Fit Entire Companies 


Mail orders given prompt attention 
Write for Price List : 

















NOTICE! 


Now Is the time to have 
your orchestrations arranged 
for the coming season. This 
stamp means that they are 
ABSOLUTE! 


L. L. VosBurgh, Mgr. 


306 Gaiety Building 
New York City 














BREAK YOUR JUMP 
Write VICTORIA Theatre 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Jno.J.Farren, Secy. & Mgr. 











Managers, Attention! 


Young man of good habits trying to break into 
the profession, have had some experience, would 
consider starting as chorus man, or would be will- 
ing to be connected with lady or gent now playing 
vaudeville. Am a good singer and dancer and will 
join on wire. 


Address G. LORING 
1624 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 











Hayward was tne stopping place for men in 
the industry and the centre of the business in 
Central and Western New York. Before the 
war the hotel was the mecca to which most 
of them went out of their way to reach. Now 
the wonder is will the Hayward come back and 
will the film merf acquire the same partiality 
to coffee that they had for the wetter fluids. 





Another angle to proposed remodeling of 
Fay’s is shown in the plans which have been 
prepared for the remodeling of the Hotel 
Rochester, which adjoins the theatre. Both 
places are owned by the National Hotel Cor- 
poration. Two additional stories will be added 
to the present building, a twelve story addi- 
tion will be erected and a roof garden added. 
A French grill and chop house will replace the 
present bar. It is announced by the hotel 
that the contract will include the work on-the 
theatre, which as proposed means practically 
a rebuilding of the house with the exception 
of the four walls. It is hoped to start the 
work this year, but that will depend on labor 
and market conditions. 





A number of Rochester managers and others 
interested in the picture industry attended the 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday 
evening. The party from here was headed by 
John J, McInerney, general counsel for the 
New York State Exhibitor’s League. Others 
included A. N. Wolff, twice president of the 
state league and five times president of the 


EVERY TUESDAY IN NEW YORK 


Nete NEW PERMANENT ADDRESS, 162 West 48th Street 
Behrens—Phone: Bryant 935 


PHILADELPHIA—908 Walnat Street 
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H. ROBERT LAW SCENIC STUDIOS 


“The Greenwich Follies,” opening June 24, Greenwich Village Theatre 


paar 
Maybelle| 


MODISTE 


NOW 
IN 

| NEW 

YORK 


At Hotel Woodstock 


145 North 
Clark St. 
Saite 563 


Phone: 
Central 4354 
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Rochester league; William A. Calihan, vice 
president of the state league; Irving N. Sal- 
yerds, president of the Rochester league, and 
Erwin J. W. Huber, managing editor of the 
Pictureplay News. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


During the conventien of the Rotary clubs 
of the United States held in Salt Lake City 
this week, pictures of the activities of the 
Rotarians were “‘shot” by a cerps of machine 
men under the direction of Louis Marcus, Ro- 
tarian film manager. The cost of the film, 
according to Mr. Marcus, was $500 for each 
1,000 feet. The educational films, “Open Your 
Byes” and ‘‘The End of the Road,” were pre- 
sented at the Salt Lake theatre, Wednesday 
night. A vaudeville program, under the super- 
vision of Chris H, Fisher, chairman of the 
vaudeville committee, was presented for the 
benefit of the Rotarians and their families. 





Word has been received at the Sait Lake 
offices of the United Picture Theatres of Amer- 
ica, Inc., that Lieut. Georges L. Vezine, of the 
British Royal Flying corps, who is now flying 
in interest of the fflm company, will visit 
Salt Lake early in July. The airman is flying 
from city to city, visiting the exchange offices 
of the company with which he is affiliated. 





A feature of the chorus in the weekly revue 
at the Newhouse last week was the bubble 
novelty. The girls went through the audience 
blowing huge bubbles, sending them flitting 
over the heads of the theatregoers. ‘I’m For- 





THE FAYNES 


Fuller Circuit, Australia 








LILLIAN DE VERE 


The Girl with a Voice 
Direction, EARL & YATES 








NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 


Players in Europe desiring to advertise 
in VARIETY, and wishing to take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising copy direct to VARIBTY, New 
York, the amount in payment for it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND 
FORWARDING CO., 
Carlton St.; Regent St., 5S.W., Londen. 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Mali Co. will accept deposits for VARIETY 
at four shillings, two pence, on the dollar. 

Through this manner of transmission, 
all danger of loss to the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes fuii risk and acknow!l- 
edges the Pell Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts for all money placed with the 
Pall Mall to VARIETY’S credit. 











NEW YORK 





1868 


and present. 


popularity. 


Thanks, gentlemen, and all. 





THANKS 
From FOX and WARD 


The Record Minstrel and Vaudeville Team of the World 


THANKS to Mr. E. F. Albee who has proved his friendship in the past 
THANKS to Mr. Aaron Hoffman whose powerful pen has added to our 


THANKS to Mr. Sime Silverman for his impartial reviews. 
THANKS to the Press and Public. 
Have played big time, little time and sometimes no time. 
time most of the time. Now playing the Keith and Proctor time. 





1919 


But some 


FOX AND WARD 


Sincerely 








ever Blowing Bubbles,”’ was the number ac- 
companying the feature. 





For the benefit of the Stage Utah Children’s 
Society, Baby Marie Osborne appeared at the 
Salt Lake Thursday night in the showing of 
“Dolly’s Vacation.” The box office receipts met 
with the satisfaction of those in charge. 





Dorothy Markell, a 12 year old vaudeville 
artiste, made a hit with the soldiers at Fort 
Douglas on Friday last, by singing q@ number 
of popular military songs. ‘ 





June 18 marked the closing for the summer 
months of the Columbia, Provo, just outside 
of Salt Lake. Vaudeville will be resumed late 
in September. 





SEATTLE. 
By W. F. BURTON. 


METROPOLITAN—Alexander, the mystic, in 
second week of a total of five weeks in this 
-~ 4 this season. Next week, Harvey's Min- 
strels. 

WILKES—Wilke’s Players in ‘“‘Why Smith 
Left Home.” Next week, “‘Nancy Lee.” 

OAK—Monte Carter Musical Comedy organ- 
~_— in “Izzy's Alibi,” with Monte Carter 
as zzy. 

ORPHEUM—Mid-summer Folly Company in 
“A Night on a Roof Garden,” with Lew ite 
and Ert Hunt as principal comedians. 

LYRIC—Walter Owens Musical Comedy Com- 
pany is drawing good business, 

PALACE HIP—Dora Dean’s Danci Sun- 
beams head W. V. M. A. vaudeville bill open- 
ing Sunday, 8. 

PANTAGES—The Teeter Septette tops sew 
bill opening Monday, 9, with an acrobatic of- 
fering of unusual merit. 

MOORE—Final week of Orpheum vaudeville 
this season. Current bill headed by T. Roy 
Barnes and Bessie Crawford in “A Package of 
Smiles.” 1919-1920 season scheduled to open 
August 24. 

COLISEUM—Films. 

LIBERTY—Films. 

CLEMMER—Films, 

STRAND—Films. 

COLONIAL—Film. 

LITTLE—Films. 







PLEASE NOTE: 





JOHN B. SIMON 
HE SIMON AGENCY, » 


IS NOW IN NEW YORK 


ACTS DESIRING BOOKINGS WITH THE 


W. V. M. A. and the 
Keith’s Vaudeville Exchange (Western) 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH HIM 


Care HARRY F. WEBER, 


PALACE THEATRE BUILDING. NEW YORE 


THE SIMON AGENCY, Inc. 


18 NOW LOCATED 


Suite 807, Woods Theatre Bldg., Chicago 


A special committee from the Northwest 
Film Board of Trade is now in Los Angeles 
completing negotiations for the personai at- 
tendance of several of the big picture stars 
at the screen ball to be given in this city, 
July 18, at the close of the Picture Convention 
A oe held in the Arena and Hippodrome, July 


H. H. Frazee sends “A Good Bad Woman” 
to the Metropolitan in August with Margaret 
Illington, Robert Edeson and Wilton Lackaye 
in the cast. 





Mack Sennett’s “Yankee Doodle in Berlin,” 
with the bathing girls appearing in person, is 
beoked for an indefinite run. at the Moore, be- 
ginning 15, following the close of the Orpheum 
vaudevillé season there. 





The Rothapfel Unit Program will have an 
advance showing at the Clemmer, 17th, at 
which Northwest exhibitors are invited. 





James Q. Clemmer, of the Clemmer Theatre; 
John Hamrick, of the Rex; John Ranz, of the 
Riaito and Dream, Bremerton, end Peter David, 
of the Liberty, Tacoma, are members of the 
Executive Committee of the forthcoming Mo- 
tion Picture Convention and Screen Ball. W. 
J. Drummoad is Director General of the con- 
vention and L. 0. Lukan, of the Northwest 
Film Board of Trade, chairman. 





“Butch” Wingham, manager of the Portland 
office of Mutual, has been promoted to the 
managership of the Seattle office, to fill the 
vacancy of H. M. Briwneil, who becomes gen- 
eral manager of the new enture Pictures 
Corp., of Seattle. 


Raymond Metz, just mustered out from Camp 
Hancock, Augusta, Ga., has been engaged to 
sing at the Clemmer for a limited time. Mr. 
Metz will soon leave for Europe to complete 
his studies. He preduced several operas in 
Spokane last season as director of the Spokane 
Grand Opera Company. 


P. D, Stumpler has bought the Grand Thea- 
tre, Pullman, (Wash.), from George Steven- 
son. This house plays Fisher vaudeville, 
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The Washington Picture Corp., Spokane, 
which has been in financial straits for some 
time and is now under the direction of ©, B. 
McBroom, as receiver, will be reorganized soon 
and production work started at the Minnehaha 
park studios. “Fool's Gold,” starring Mitchell 
Lewis and sold by the Arrow Film Corp., New 
York, for $50,000, was made in Spokane last 
= by this company, under the @irection of 

rry Trimble. 





Marshall Taylor, former manager of the 
Ansonia Amusement houses in Butte, succeeds 
W. H. Rankin, as assistant manager of the 
Clemmer, this city. Mr. Rankin is returning 
to Pathe as special features salesman. 
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Madison and Dearborn Streets 





lines, “L”” road and subway. 


theatrical folks. 
and cleanliness. 


S41 te 847 


YANDIS COURT | 


241-247 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 7912 H 


One, three and feur-reom with kit- 
chenettes, private bath and telephenes. The privacy 
pene epertneate ae apts fer le one ef its attrac- 


$12.00 Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


sae | > B Bg \ iet St. : Columbus 7152 
eat bulidtag ‘of the newest type, 
having. ore beh Ry 


ag py a f 2. we and 4 
tohens a titchenettes bath 
$17.00 Up Weekly 








pm Rea 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervisien of the owners. Located in the heart of the city, just 
off Breadway, clese te all boeking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 


We are the largest maintainers of heusekee me furnished apartments specializing 
We are on the greund dai 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 
West 45th St. Phone: B 
A BUILDING DE LUXE 
f EVATOR APARTMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ON 
ROOM WiTH rik ED BATH ANS SHOWER, TILED ety te 


THESE APARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXU 
$55 Up Monthiy; $16.00 Up Weekly 


Address all communications te M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New Yerk 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 


BEST PLACES TO STOP AND DINE AT 


LEONARD HICKS aw HOTE 





This alene insures prompt service 


ryant 6255 


E 
KITOHENETT 
NOWM TO MODERN sci 


HENRI COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof bultd! with 
arranged In apartmeate of three and four a 
a ea and private bath. ‘Phone In cach 


$17.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


a and 330 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant ey Ny 


yt * ow roome with bath, furnished to 
eure ness that excels anythin t.. this 
vee Z bulidine. nT hess apartments accom- 
odate four er mere i! 


its. 
$3.50 Up Weekly 








"Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 


Catering Exclusively to the P 


Private Bath and ’Phone 
in Each Apartment 





The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


— GEORGE ee ar 

776-78- 80 EIGHTH AVENUE 

Between 47th and 48th Streets 
NEW YORK 





One Bleck % Times Square 


a Rater from june to September 


Office: 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE 
TOS ALOE PCNA AR IEE 











Phone: Bryant 1944 


Private Bath, 3~4 Rooms. 
Steam Heat and Electric 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 
323 West 43rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Catering to the J a and ere Oe of the profession. 


Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 


FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 


t - - - = $9 








soem | ow 5373-5374 


MARION 


Private Baths 


3 and 4 Reoms, from $3.50 per Week. ewatethemmeinaied Privileges 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 


REILLY, tomatoats 


HOTEL 


Newly Renovated 








240-250 WEST 46th STREET 
(OPPOSITE N. V. A.) 


The American 


100 Furnished Rooms with 
latest modern improve- 
ments by day or week. 
Strictly professional. $1.00 
per day, $5.00 up per week. 


Telephone: Bryant 6882-261 








HOTEL CLARENDON 


North Clark and Bg ind Streets, CHICAGO 
Five Minutes from the Loop—Modern Conveniences 
Weekly Sinton, $4 te $10 


o£ writing for oY e please meution 

VARIETY, or cut this ad. out 4-21. f— 
arrive in Chi it will pay for the traneter of your 
baggage from depot to ho 


Phone: coca 9070 








Notice to Profession 


WILDWOOD, N. J.—We have opened the Wood- 
lawn, 119 East Mayerslig Ave. again a — 
(June 29) and trust to have the patronage 
playing the Nixon Theatre. Electric lights; eh 
can plan; bathing from house. 


MR, and MRS. EB. CAMPBELL 
“The Burton,” Philadeiphia 


“The Keystone. of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


RANT 


CHICAGO 


“THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL’S BEST 


Lunch 60 Cents 
Dinner $1.00 


THE ( 








108-110 W.49thSt 





SATURDAYS 
: . SUNDAYS 
l | $1.00 
Bryant 5252 
NEW YORK CITY 
ITALIAN DINNER IN TH 


CIFY 





SMARTEST OF 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Open All Year 


motor resorts PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








Between 46th and 47th Streets 
Strictly Professional. 


THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$10 Up 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. 


One Block West ef Broadway 


Phones: Bryant 8950-1 








NOW 


New Address: 





WHERE YOU MEET THE GANG 


Judicious Delicatessen Food our Specialty 


POTTS PLACE—‘“‘The Greasy Vest” 


173 N. Clark St., cross from the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OPEN 

















John von Herberg, local manager of the 
Jensen & von Herberg Theatre Corp. (The 
Greater Theatres Co.), has returned from an 
gia trip to New York and other eastern 
cities. 





All theatres in Bigin (Ore.), have been closed 
on account of an epidemic ‘ot small-pox. The 
“flu” is raging in Salem and theatres and 
places of amusement there may be forced to 
close again. 





The Russian Whirlwind Dancers are play- 
ing the Levy Orpheum in conjunction with the 
regular musical comedy ' shows. 


$2,500,000 w will be spent in erecting a Memor- 
fal A Knditorium tn this eity to bonor the seléier 


and sailor heroes of the Northwest. Officers 
of the Auditorium Association are: Worral 
Wilson, president; Mrs. Edgar Ames, first vice 
president; Carl F. Gould, second vice presi- 
dent; Miss Lucy R. Case, third vice president; 
M. B. McBride, secretary and John E. Price, 
treasurer. Twenty-five trustees were also 
chosen. Construction work will begin some 
time this summer. 





Two bands of 40 pieces will provide music 
in Seattle parks this summer. Community 
songs will also form a feature of the concerts. 





Plans have been completed for a grand pa- 
geant, “Seattle, the Seaport of Success,” at 
the University of Washington ampitheatre, ae, Say 
4, some 5,000 Be eles of mae ur Cuap It will 
be held under the of the 


Community Service. Mrs. Robert Sandall will 
direct the dramatic work. 





Alexander Pantages arrived here Monday, 
after an. absence from the Seattle office of 
fourteen months. 





Many Seattle people went to Tacoma Satur- 
day to attend Mme. Schumann Heink’s con- 
cert. She sang in the stadium there to over 
15,000 people, and was accompanied by an 
orchestra of 60 pieces. She was the first of 
the artists scheduled to appear at the Sum- 
mer Concert season which will last six weeks. 
The affair was postponed from Wednesday 
night on account of rain. 


The Metropolitan is booked solid till the 
opening of the new season in September and 
then, practically soiid until the first of the 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 5 

EMPIRE.—Knickerbocker Players. “The 
Gypsy Trail’ current. The Knicks, are well 
cast and the staging adequate. Miss M 
does some really worthwhile work. Monday 
night was benefit night for i Onondaga 
Orphans’ Home. Minna leading 
woman, did her customary benefit > &..-- 
tioning off a box of candy between the acts. 
Next week, “I’ll Say She Does.” 
. WIETING.—Monday night, “The Power of 
Nature,” with Jacob P. Adler. One of the best 
Yiddish preductions seen here this year. Wed- 
nesday night, Sousa and His Band. 

BASTABLE.—Dark. 

TEMPLBE.—Vaudeville. 

CRESCENT.—Dark. . 

STRAND.—First part, “Secret Service.”’ 
one” .—First part, “Pitfalls of a Big 
wy SAVOY.—Firat part, “The Indestructible 
7 ie.°* 


Letters bearing the signature of the National 
Catholic War Work Council were received by 
Ithacans this week protesting against the 
release of the film, “Fight to Fight,” to pri- 
vate exhibitors. The picture was originally 
produced for exhibition to soldiers only. More 
recently it has. been shown in Central New 
York under the auspices of the State Health 
Department. 











The Star, Binghamton, is holding over the 
film, ‘‘Mickey,’’ for the first half of this week. 
The picture drew 15,954 Binghamtonians last 
week. 





Alfred J. Upton, Oswego orchestra leader, 
sails on Saturday for England, where he will 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Ect. MENRY C. MINER, Inc. 
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GOLDEN GLADES 


(43H FLOOR) 
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spend two months with his parents and friends 
in Kent. He was tendered a farewell party 
on Wednesday evening at Ontario Lake Park. 





Another “Made in Auburn” movie is now 
being promoted by the Morgan Theatre there 
and the Auburn Daily Citizen. Both a sce- 
nario writing contest and a popularity contest, 
the latter to decide the cast, are being con- 
ducted. The play will be selected from the 
scripts submitted by Auburnians, and leading 
vote-winners will be used to fill the necessary 
roles, 





The Top Theatre is still awaiting comple- 
tion. Some weeks ago the local papers carried 
advertisements for the house, announcing its 
approaching opening and givin the program 
selected for the first night. ince then the 
work on the house has hal There has 
been no publie 
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WRITERS OF 


“SWEET EMALINA, MY GAL” , 

“DOGGONE BLUES” 

“GOOD-BYE ALEXANDER” 
“AFTER YOU’VE GONE,” Etc., Etc. 


Formerly with Broadway Music Corporation 


WISH TO ANNOUNCE THEY ARE 


NOW AT. LIBERTY 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


ROBERT DORE, c/o James Plunkett Office 
PALACE THEATRE OFFICE, NEW YORK 


CREAMER.-"LAYTON 


Phone Bryant 6571 





Edgar Weill, maffager of the Strand, and 
William Rafferty, one of the largest stock- 
holders in the theatre, attended the dinner 
given Sidney L. Cohen, Sol Berman and Charles 
O'Reilly at the Waldorf, on Wednesday. 


Frederick Weber will be the leader of the 
orchestra at the new B. F. Keith when it opens 
on Labor Day. o 


The ‘Park, Utica, had the “Zig Zag Follies” 
on Monday and Tuesday. Two Uticans, Ben 
Herr and Bill Bruce, are in the cast of the 
soldier show. 


Kalurah Temple, Binghamton, when it opened 
on Wednesday as & picture house, had Reuben 
Cohn as treasurer. Cokn formerly held down 
the same job at the Armory. 


A new $4,000 ventilating system has been 
installed in the Palace at Watertown. 











Both Sunday pictures and Sunday baseball 
were approved by substantial majorities. at a 
special election held at Herkimer last week. 


SUMMER 
FURS 


Buy from the Manufac- 
turer. It Costs you 1-3 
less than the Wholesale 
Prices. 

Scarfs, Capes, Collarettes and 
Stoles in all the latest summer 
effects. Every model is new 
and smart—the very last word 
in fur style. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO 
THE PROFESSION 


A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 


34 West 34th Street 
New York 

















Phone: Randolph 3460 
With HERBERT, SMITH & MALMROSE 


Tom Herbert, Vaudeville Writer 


SKETCHES A SPECIALTY 
“LET US BOLSTER UP THAT WEAK SPOT” 


1626 MASONIC TEMPLE 
CHICAGO 








JOE CQOPER, Gen. Mgr. 


IRVING M. COOPER 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
14146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Phone: Bryant { ou 








COSTUMES 


137 N. WABASH AVE. 





NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 


CENTRAL 1801 








The Binghamton Industrial Exposition will 
be held here this year as usual. 





“Harvey Beal’ whose concert promotion ex- 
ploits v ere mentioned in this column last week, 
tried the same game at Gloversville, accord- 
= te a warning sent out by the authorities 

ere. 





Charles P. Gilmore, Oswego theatrical mag- 
nate, denies published stories to the effect 
that he is negotiating for the Pierce in Oswego, 
his chief opposition. 





The New Binghamton, to be erected in Bing- 
hamton by O. S. Hathaway, will front on 
Washington street instead of State street, as 
first planned. Work on the excavation is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The building permit granted 
last week gives the cost as $150,000. 





When Donald Brian played the Lyceum here 
last April, he registered at the Ithaca Hotel. 
By chance, he overheard Robert L. Causer, 
son of Minehost James A. Causer, singing. 
As a result, Causer will have a small comedy 
part in Brian’s new musical comedy, “Bud- 
dies.” Causer has appeared in a number of 
home talent productions. 


The Musicians Union of Kingston, Ont., has 
lodged a protest with the immigration authori- 
ties over the appearance in that city today 
(Friday), of Ward’s Jazz Orchestra, of Water- 
town. The Ward organization has played 
Kingston on several occasions with success. 
The Kingston kick was made on the grounds 
that the Ward jazzers are not all dependent 
upon their profession as a sole means of 
support. The Dominion Alien Labor Act has 
a provision barring such persons from Canada. 


In the present instance, Ward is the only one _ 
affected. While he leads the orchestra, he like- ~ 


wise holds a city job in Watertown. 





Organist John E. Hill, of the Strand, left 
this week for a Western trip which will 
take him as far as De.ver. There he expects 
to meet his brother, just returned from over- 
seas service. After the audience filed out 
of the Strand on Saturday night, the curtain 
was again raised and the orchestra played 
“Till We Meet Again.’”’ In the centre of the 
stage was a leather suit case containing a 
complete picnic set. A card ‘For Our John” 
beside it told the rest of the story. 





The Irving James Players at the Burtis 
Grand, Auburn, are doing “The Nest Ege” 
this week. Tuesday night was the benefit 
evening for the Ambulance Aid Society. Next 


week, the Players will stage “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine.” 





Hoyt’s Revue will open a summer run at 
the theatre in Rorick’s Glen Park, Elmira, on 
June 30. In the company is a former Bl- 
mira girl, Catherine Taylor. 





The Knickerbocker Players, now in their 
fourth season of dramatic stock at the Bm- 
pire, will celebrate thsir 500th performance 
in this city on Monday night next with the 
presentation of an original musical comedy, 
entitled “ili Say She Does,” written by 
Ralph Murphy and Philip Sheffield, of the 
company. There are 14 musical numbers in 
the piece, 





If a suitable location can be obtained at a 
reasonable figure, Syracuse will secure a new 
$250,000 picture theatre. New York interests 
are angling for property here and the name 
of Jesse Lasky is mentioned in this connec- 
tion. Two pieces of property under consider- 
ation are said to be that owned by James 
D. Pennock on South Warren street, and an- 
other South Warren street site now owned by 
Curtis & Brown. 





Owner Morton, of Ontario, Lake Park, one 
of Oswego’s summer resorts, is planning the 
erection of a picture theatre there. It will 
probably be of the open air type. Beach Os- 














P. DODD ACKERMAN 


SCENIC STUDIOS 


STAGE PRODUCTIONS 
Preductions of Distinction 


(P. DODD ACKERMAN, Designer) 
STUDIO: 140 WEST 3%h STREET 
NEW YORK CITY ; 
Phone: Greeley 3000 
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VARIETY said: “The turn is richly dressed, aiding in the general class of the offering—BIG TIME.” 


FLO JIM 





NELL 


in “A DASH OF CLASS” 


THIS WEEK (June 16) ROYAL, NEW YORK 


Direction, PETE MACK 


YNOLD 











wego, the Starch City’s other big resort, had 
its formal opening on Saturday last. There 
were record crowds at both places on Sunday. 

Aleck Papayanakos, of Papayanakos Bro- 
thers, Watertown picture magnates, sailed 
from New York on Wednesday for Greece. 
Mrs. Papayanakos accompanied him. They 
will be gone for a year. It is the Palace 
Theatre manager's first visit home since he 
came to America 17 years ago. 





Watertown police and Jefferson County au- 
thorities gave the Colonel Francis Ferari 
Shows, playing Watertown this week, the once 
over, at the request of George H. West, of the 
State Civic League. West sent a warning 
against possible violation of the state and 
municipai gambling laws. 





The entire holdings of the Manatauk Park 
Company at Clayton have been taken over by 
lease by Fred I. Dailey, who has named F. 
X. Tobin as manager. Extensive improve- 
ments will be made at once, and the Park 
turned into a miniature Coney. Vaudeville 
will be given under canvas, and feature car- 
nival attractions also booked. 





Polo, suspended at the Thousand Islands for 
two years because of the war, will be an ac- 
tive sport again this season. It is planned 
to start the matches on July 15, and a tourna- 
ment will be held on Aug. 23. A. Graham 
Miles, of New York, is already at Alexandria 
Bay with his string of ponies. The Adder- 
sons, John Devine and Lionel Stahl are also 
coming with their mounts. 


VANCOUVER, CAN. 


EMPRESS.—102d week of Empress Stock, 
playing ‘“‘The Woman On The Index.” 16, 
“Good Gracious Annabelle.” 

ROYAL.—Geraldine Farrar in “The Devil 
Stone,”” supported by Wallace Reid; also Key- 
stone comedy. 

IMPERIAL.—Dark. 

ORPHEUM.—9, Barnum, the Hypnotist, all 
week at $1 top. First attraction for the sum- 
mer season, 16, ‘‘The Whip.” (film). 

PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 


DR. A. M. WEIS 


Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 


Specializing in Expert Work 
for the Profession 


1482 Broadway, New York 


FITZGERALD BLDG. 














COLUMBIA.—Hippodrome Circuit vaudeville. 
First half, “Days of Long Ago,” Abyssinian 
Three; Rose & Russell; The Newmans; Mouatt 
& Mullen; Luckie & Yoast; films. 

REX.—Shirley Mason supported by Niles 
Welch in “The Winning Girl,” and Sennett 


comedy. 

DOMINION.—Elsie Ferguson in “The Mar- 
riage Price,” 

COLONIAL.—First half, Mabel Normand in 
“The Venus Model’; second half, Beverly 
Bayne in “The Poor Rich Man.” 

GLOBE.—Harold Lockwood in “The Great 
Romance” and Pearl White in ‘‘The Lightning 
Raider” (serial). 

MAPLE LEAF.—Charlie Chaplin in “Chase 
Me Charlie,”’ re-issue of Essanay. 

BROADWAY.—Blanche Sweet in “The Un- 
——— Sin,” return engagement, prices 

op. 


The Northwest Film Board of Trade, of 
Seattle, will hold a Screen Ball July 18. 


A boxing match between King and Barrieau 
was recently held at the Arena. Bouts of 
this kind are not allewed here, but after a 
great deal of trouble the city council gave 
the necessary permission after securing the 
promise that it would be well managed. It is 
Pe et however, that no others will be 
allowed. 


A general strike is on here, the men having 








THEATRICAL GUTFITTER 
1578 Broadway New Yerk City 













gone out in sympathy with the strikers in 
Winnipeg. Street car service stopped. The 
members of the theatrical unions did not strike. 
and at a recent meeting the Vancouver The- 
atrical Federation denounced the strike. The 
musicians voted against a strike, but the strike 
committee ordered the hotel and cafe musicians 
to quit work and told the employers that the 
waiters would be called out if the musicians 
were permitted to work. 





G. A. Metzger, western division manager of 
the Universal, is in the northwest after ne- 
gotiating a lease of a new picture theatre in 
Salt Lake City to cost $750,000. 





WASHINGTON. 
By HARDIE MEAKIN. 


KEITH’'S.—Vaudeville. 
NATIONAL.—George C. Tyler’s Company in 


“A Young Man’s Fancy,” for their third 
week with Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in 
the two leading roles. This new offering 
is by John T. MclIntyre. 


POLI’S.—“‘Heart of the Jungle, Paul 
Rainey’s wonderful pictures ef the animals 
in the jungles. 


SHUBERT-BELASCO.—This house is dark 
for the first three nights of the week. Thurs- 
day night the Community Opera Company, 
composed mostly of Washingtonians, will pre- 
sent “I Pagliacci,” with Maybelle Golden- 
stroth, Leopold Glushak, Oliver Mellun, Wal- 
demar Dorffman and Hoilis Edison Davvenny. 
Friday night the same organization will pre- 
sent “The Bohemian Girl,” with Gretchen 
Hood and James E. Young added to the list 
of principals. This will make the third ap- 
pearance for the local organization. The 
Opera Company is under the direction of the 








ART FURNIFURE 


signs—and for the very low prices we 
offer, because of our location out of the 
high rent zone. 
members of the profession. 


AT VERY LOW PRICE 


OR a quarter of a century we have 
been recognized primarily for the 
great beauty of our furniture de- 


We cater especially to 








Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted at Full 


Face Value 





3-ROOM APARTMENT 


A 
$325 VALUE 
Consisting ef all Period Furniture. . 


$245 


*Tnoomparably Rich Perlod Furniture $080 


5-ROOM APARTMENT 





A 4-ROOM APARTMENT 
$500 VALUE 
Period Furniture of Rare Beauty... 


A 
$1,000 VALUE 


$375 


6-ROOM APARTMENT 


$750 


Elaborate Designs in Period Furniture 





OUR LIBERAL TERMS 
Value | Deposit | Week 
100 10.00 00 07, 
Sis0 H 2.25 15 /O 





Larger Amounts Up te $5,600 








HOLZWASSER & CO. 





Write for New 80-Page Catalog 
and 8-Page Special Sale Circular 
Terms apply also to New York 
State, New Jersey and Connecticut 
Easily reached from West Side by 
86th or 59th Street Crosstown Cars 


1423 THIRD AVENUE 
NEAR 80TH STREET 
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MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE FOR FIVE ¥EARS 


| EVERY “Bal” © “Likly” “Murphy” EVERY | if 
, MAKE | “Hartmann” “Indestracto” “Taylor” SIZE | |f 
Teentaal , jm 

LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS 8 
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$18 Hotcl Steel 
Clad Trunk, 
$25 Fibre Thea- 
tre Trunk... 
$35 Tax! Ward-+ 
rcbe Trunk.. 
$40 Theatre 
Wardrobe 
Trunk ...-+6 


$9.75 
$14.50 
$19.50 
$26.75 


Pa HALF REGULAR PRICES ]f 


’ Note These Remarkable Values: 


$50 XX Flbre 


$29.50 


Combination 
$00 cenreneet §=$38.50 
$65 Deluxe tne § $48.75 


$85 Dreadnought 
Wardrobe 


$56.50 j 





Zee | . PHONE: 
‘ \ BRYANT 8678 


EDWARD GROPPER 
208 W. 42d St., New Yerk City 
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Government through the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. Zs 

GARRICK.—The Garrick Players in Polly 
With a Past’ and marking the first appear- 
ance of Lynn Overman. The company is 
really excellent and deserving of the business 
they are doing. Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bell 
are sparing no expense and busipess is grow- 
ing in jumps each performance. 

COSMOS.—This house is celebrating their 
anniversary week with a special bill. Tom 
Brown’s Seven Highlanders, The Chung Wha 
Four, Bert and Betty Wheeler in “On the 
Boulevard,” Little Lord Roberts and Co. in 
“Billy’s Santa,” Flower and Rhodes in an 
act written by Aaron Hoffman, The Three 
Eddies as “The Keystone Police,” and a spe- 
cial film, Mabel Norman in “Mickey.” 








‘tee aa isoning! Pure, grati- 
N fying, PALBOLENE is what 
you shoeld use always to remove 
make-up, beeause it keeps the skin in 
good condition. ° 

It has been famous for years as the 
foremost product of its kind. 

For the tomy te 1 and 2 ounce 


tubes. Also in % ard 1 Ib. cans. 


Ps : 
ALBOLENE is sold ~~ 
and dealers in mahe-up Tite 

for free samp 

McKESSON & ROBBINS 

incorporated 


GAYETY.—Joe Hurtig’s big wonder show. 

LYCEUM.—Closed Saturday night for the 
summer. 

LOEW’S PALACE.—Dorothy Gish in “I'll 
Get Him Yet.” 

LOEW’S COLUMBIA.—Vivian 
“An Innocent Adventuress.” 

MOORE’S' RIALTO.—Priscilla 
“Pretty Smooth.” 

CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN. — Roth- 
apfel Unit Programme. 


Martin in 


Dean in 





. Both Loew’s Palace and Columbia have 
Fatty Arbuckle in “A Desert Hero” as extra 
feature for the entire week. Fred Klein, 
manager of the Columbia, switched in the 
Wallace Reid film, ‘‘You’re Fired,” for the 
entire week last week. 


Keith’s had “Putting it Over’ and Ruth 
Budd last week, the lights on the front of the 
house caused considerable comment as this 
= an they read: “Putting It Over Ruth 

udd.” 











oses Blemishes Removed, Skins Refined. 
Write | Write or call for confidential information. 


seo, DOCTOR PRATT 


Free. 46 WEST 4th ST.. NEW YORK 
Ge threugh life with an attractive face. 
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MOVING 


PICTURES : 





NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD 





Himey White has been assigned as publicity 
representative at the Kansas Universal Ex- 
change. 





Parcy Marmont, last seen in “The Invisible 
Foe,” has been engaged by Vitagraph to appear 
as leading man for Alice Joyce. 


Arthur James will shortly take charge of 
the advertising and publicity of the Fox Films., 
He was formerly identified with Metro. 





American Films announced June 29 as the 
date of release on William Ruesell’s new pic- 
ture, “A Sporting Chance.” 


Lila Lee is supported by Blliott Dexter in 
her next Paramount, “A Daughter of the 
Wolf,” released June 22. 





Pp. A. Parsons, Pathe’s advertising man- 
ager, has left New York for a two week’s 
vacation. 





Joseph Franklyn Poland has been placed 
under contract to write exclusively for Uni- 
versal. 





“The American Way” is the title of the 
World Films first July release. Arthur Ash- 
ley and Dorothy Green are the stars. 





J. L. Shipley, a Des Moines newspaperman, 
has been appointed as Iowa representative for 
the W. W. Hodkinson Corp. 





A conference of Universal sales managers 
of the middle West and Eastern territory was 
held at the Statler, Cleveland, June 15. 





Vv. P. Whitaker, formerly branch manager 
for Seléct’s Washington Exchange, ‘has been 
appointed Eastern representative. I. U, Mc- 
Cormick will fill the vacancy. 





Allan Dwan, who has formed his own pro- 
ducing company, has started work on Richard 
Harding Davis’ ‘“‘Soldiers of Fortune,” which 
will be his first release. 





Louis De Klade, for the past two years as- 
sociated with Norma Talmadge studios, is 
now with Physical Culture Photo Plays as 
technical director. 





Dorothy Green and Arthur Ashley have 
started their second picture under their con- 
tract with World Films. The title is, ‘‘The 
Praise Agent.”’ Earle Mitchell is the author. 





W. 8S. Adams, Photo Dept. A. E. F., has been 
engaged as camerman for J. Stuart Blackton 
em He was formerly connected with 

ta. 





Lionel Atwill and Gareth Hughes will sup- 
port Florence Reed in “‘The Eternal Mother,” 
now being produced for United Pictures. Wil- 
liam 8. Davis will direct. 





A new film company has been launched by 
A. Lincoln Milier, of Los Angeles, who is now 
2 gue a modernly equipped studio on the 
coast. 





E. Richard Schayer has been engaged by 
Goldwyn to write exclusively for Director 
Reginald Barker. He has started upon a 
scenario for Pauline Frederick. 


Corinne Griffith’s next Vita has been named 
“The Girl at Bay.” It is an adaptation from 
a oe story. Tom R. Mills is directing. 
It will be released early in July. 





Vita announces the appointment of Lucien 
Husband as associate editor to assist George 
Randolph Chester in the preparation of scripts 
for the screen. 


Mildred Harris, wife of Charles Chaplin, 
has signed a long-term contract with Louis 
. Mayer. Her last appearance was in “Bor- 
rowed Clothes.” 





Armand Kaliz has been engaged to take the 
part of “Count Zoulack” in “The Temper- 
mental Wife,”” in which Constance Talmadge 
Plays the leading role. 





The Edith Hope Film Corp. has been formed 
for the purpose of starring Edith Hope. Miss 
Hope is the wife of Arthur J. Horwitz, the 
booking agent. 





Reslart Pictures Corporation will begin 
production in the middle of July and expects 
to make its first release early in September. 
Hugh Harvey has. been engeged to assist John 
Pond Fritts, director of publicity. 





The picture censorship ordinance which 
would have given the Commissioner of 
Licenses sole power to determine what films 
could or could not be exhibited was killed by 
the Board of Aldermen last week. 





Eugene Strong has been engaged as leading 
man for a new production, title not yet se- 
lected, under direction of Leander De Cordova 
and Burton King. The picture will be re- 
leased through Independent Films. 


Frank H. Williams, for the past two years 
assistant advertising manager of World 
Films, has accepted a position on the edi- 
torial staff of “‘Printers Ink.” W. W. Chris- 


re. A. E. F., has accepted the vacant posi- 


Capt. Edwin F. Weigle, of Chicago,’ who for 
many months in charge of the photographing 
units of the Second Army, arrived in New York 
last week in charge of the entire shipment of 
war film negatives. 570,000 are in the con- 
signment. 





Doris Lee, who as Doris May, according to 
a recent announcement, is henceforth to be 
co-starred with Douglas MacLean in Thomas 
H. Ince production for Paramount. Their next 
feature will be ‘‘Hay Foot, Straw Foot,” which 
is released June 22. 





Barle Williams has almost completed “The 
Hornet’s Nest,’ by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
James Young is directing and the supporting 
cast includes Brinsley Shaw, Vola Vale, Ogden 
Crane, Kathleen Kirkham, Edward McWade. 
The releasing date has not yet been decided 
upon. 


Mrs. Josephine F. Bushman, who divorced 
Francis X. Bushman, got an attachment last 
week from Supreme Court Justice Tierney 
against antiques, household furnishings and 
other personal property owned by her former 
husband valued at about $150,000. Mrs. Bush- 
man alleged that her husband owed her $8,494 
under the terms of her divorce decree. 


John 8S. Tench, of New York, has brought 
legal action against Bryant Washburn, the 
picture star, for alleged damages inflicted on 
his eight year old son, Douglas, by the actor’s 
motor, which, the complainant charges, ran 
down young Tench’s bicycle, in which he was 
taking a spin near Hollywood, Calif., last 
year. 


BEACH TO PRODUCE IN EAST. 

Rex Beach is to produce all of his 
future pictures in the East. The author 
arrived in New York this week to be- 
gin casting for the next production 
that is to be made of one of his stories 
by the Eminent Authors Corporation 
and the statement was made that un- 
der no consideration would he go to 
the Coast again for producing. 


DINNER TO LEGISLATORS. 

A dinner was given Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Waldorf to Charles 
O’Reilly, Sidney Cohen and Samuel D. 
Berman, the _ legislators who got 
through the bill permitting pictures 
on Sunday. 

The affair was staged by a commit- 
tee representing the National Associa- 
tion of the Motion Picture Industry. 





Initial Release “The Gutter.” 
The initial release which will mark 
the debut of Dolores Cassinelli as a 
star under the banner of the Albert 
Capellani Productions, Inc., will be a 
picturization of Pierre Wolff’s play, 
“Le Ruisseau” and will be entitled “The 
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LOVE AND THE WOMAN. 


TS SINOET . ia desdewsdvcccces June Elvidge 
ee ee a a a re June Elvidge 
George Stevens.............. ..-Donald Hall 
Hannah Shay. ...............-Marion Barney 
Sa TIGR «ob dvcccccsetocerss te Beene 
Marcia Stevens........:.... Lillian Lawrence 
Walter Pemberton............ Rod. LaRocque 
Grant Murdock........... George MacQuarrie 
Se IN, 6-4 006s caeceast ; ..Laura Burt 

The latest World Pictures release starring 
June Elvidge is one of those productions in 
which the regular film fan will know exactly 


what is coming before the events are flashed 
on the screen. The story is so palpable that 
almost anyone can guess the finish before the 
picture is half way through, and as for the 
titles the regulars will be able to recite them 
before they appear. It is one of those regular 
cut and dried affairs that will do for the 
regular run of programs in about the third 
class houses, and that is about all. 

It is the story of the switching of babies at' 
birth and the cropping up of the real origin of 
the parentage of a girl baby after she has 
reached young womanhood and is about to be 
married, and she to save those that she has 
believed to be her real parents from shame 
shoulders the burden imposed by blackmall- 
ers. Finally the young hero steps into the 
scene and rescues her from her troubles and 
all ends happily. 

The story was evolved by Philip Lonergan 
and the direction was in the hands of Tefft 
Johnson. There were several fairly good in- 
terior sets, but that is about all that there 
was to the production. 

Miss Elvidge plays a double role in the pic- 
ture. First appearing as her own mother and 
then turning to the role of the daughter in 
later years. In the supporting cast there is 
practically no one that stands out. Fred. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Anna Held, Jr., Enterprises, Inc., the- 
atrical, $5,000; H. 8S. Hockheimer, M. 
Rothstein, M. Oppenheim, 220 West 42d 
street, New York. 

Motion Pictures Financing Under- 
writers, Manhattan, $200,000: R. S. Baker, 
F. H. Butehorn, A. E. Moore, 37 Wall 
street, New York. 

Live, Laugh and Love Producing Corp., 
Manhattan, theatricals, $5,009; H. "¥? 
Morris, R. H. Fennel, H, L. Falk, 957 
Hoe avenue, New York. 

Provoost Amusement Co., Coronna, pic- 
ture houses, $60,000; S. Galluci, D. & 8S. 
Sheer, Jr., Corona. 


Foster Production Co., Manhattan, the- 
atricals, $30,000; G. H. Brennan, B. C. 
Elliott, J. H. Blake, 315 West 103d street, 
New York. 


J. Stuart Biackten Feature Pictures, 
Inc., Manhattan, $1,000,000; E. Mittelman, 
G. W. Wilkinson, M. A. Harris, 1482 

Palace Producing Co., Manhattan, the- 
, 25,000; S. Pelix, J. Geidbere, S. 
Cc. Roth, 645 W. 164th street, New York. 

Trinity Photoplays Co., Brooklyn, $25,- 
000; U. M. Lazarus, G. Goldberg, J. Hart- 
man, 101 Pulaski street, Brooklyn. 

Albemarle Theatre, Inc., Brooklyn, pic- 
tures, $400,000; J. Manheimer, A. & M. 
Barr, 148 Parkdale Avenue, New York. 

DELAWARE CHARTERS. 

Deliquent Films, Ine., $150,000; T. L. 
Croteau, P. B. Drew, H. B. Knox, Wilm- 
ington. 

West End Amusement Co., $100,000; M. 
L. Rogers, L. A: Irwin, W. C. Singer, 
Wilmington, 

CAPITAL INCREASES. 

Blanche Merrill, Inc., Manhattan, $1,000 

to $10,000. 
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A story of stageland and 
the chorus gir! who thought 
she could leave it for a 
home and husband. 


A snappy, fast moving, 
melodramatic comedy- 
drama with a surprise fin- 
ish. One of Fisher’s best. 


Exhibitor Comment on Recent Fisher Releases: 


“Elegant 
picture to bi 


entertainment.”—“Big business two 
business.”—“Good picture, good puller.”—“‘Delighted 


days.”—“Splendid 


our patrons.”—“‘Three days to capacity business.”—‘“Fisher pro- 


ductions very popular.” 


Produced b 
AMERICAN FILM COMPANY, Inc. 
Samuel S. Hutchinson, President 


Distributed by 
PATHE 
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i MOVING PICTURES 





THE PROFITEERS. 


....-Fannie Ward 


Tohn Miltern 
JChR Miers 


Beverley Randall......... 
Richard Randall ......... — 
/\ hy, ee et en oe Leslie Stuart 
ewareee DUPER. occ caceccedeé Edwin Stevens 

“The Profiteers’’ is just the sort of thing 
Ouida Bergere would write, and it’s just the 
sort of thing Fanny Ward would buy as a 


starring vehicle. George Fitzmaurice, how- 
ever, has seen to it that it was capably di- 
rected and the result is one of those sex prob- 
lem screen dramas that make excellent melo- 
ecrama. There is nothing coarse in this pic- 


ture; it is just Fanie Ward plus Ouida Ber- 
gere. The acting is good as in all Astra Films. 
The interiors are rich and there’s nothing 
wrong with them, but the dark effect in them 
is in sharp and rather dazzling contrast to 
several of the exterior flashes. 


Richard Randall, a young attorney, is con- 
ducting a speaking tour in which he hands a 
verbal wallop every other minute to food profi- 
teers of whem the warst is Everett Dearing 
Dearing doesn’t take kindly to Randall’s har- 
anguing and learning that a certain lounge 
lizard, Tony Terle, is attentive to Mrs. Rand- 
all he lays his ropes to get her in a compro- 
mising position. How this is done is the story 
for 2,000 feet and it is remarkably well di- 
rected and clearly shown in photographs. 

The second interesting development comes as 
a result of Mrs. Randall’s efforts to escape 
from her entanglement. Rather than inform 
her husband of the true state of affairs, she 
goes to Dearing and they get into one grand 
rumpus, just the sort of a rough house you 
somehow expect Fannie Ward to land in. In 
the midst of Dearing’s struggle with her, he 
suddenly falls over the table running the sharp 
point of the paper file into his chest. To the 
audience it at once seems incredible that he 
Should have seriously injured himself in this 
manner, but curiosity is nevertheless aroused. 
The acting is convincing, and a sense of mys- 
tery and suspense is created. 

All this time, however, the spectators have 
seen Terle in hiding behind a chair. What he 
was doing when Mrs. Randall was in such 
danger is a question, but the subtle way in 
which all these questions are created and 
the way the interest is aroused speaks highly 
for the abilities of the director. In the end 
it develops that Terle shot Dearing in the 
back at the height of his struggle with Mrs. 
Randall. The way this explanation is worked 
in is excellent. The doctor first reports that 
Dearing was shot in the back, then Terle tries 
to make his escape, is caught and confesses, 
his share in the tragedy being flashed on the 
screen as a finale. 


THE WOMAN UNDER OATH. 


I OR ccc waetes tes oeeehns Florence Reed 
Es i 5300 0uao een Hugh Thompson 
EE: SPA ah wkdnan es beeas ae Gareth Hughes 
s,Q eee David Powell 
TEES Sie 6 ou 6sdile 6 6.610.010 Florida Kingsley 
SAC erp aro wor Mildred Chesire 
SEE LL» 6 dev tieev 06.ebodm eh May MacAvoy 
> -» .. . Serre Harold Entwhistle 
The District Attorney........ Thomas McGuire 
The Attorney for the Defense. .Walter McEwen 
Clerk of the Court.......... Edward Brennan 
WOT GE SUTY occ ccdccsss Frank DeCamp 
BA II i a. ssa w Wnt Wa wegen den 6 Edward Elkus 


This United feature, scheduled for release 
June 29th, starring Florence Reed, is a sort 
of “On Trial” affair, with the entire yarn 
revolving on the testimony of the witnesses 
and, Grace Norton (Florence Reed), as the 
only jury lady, necessitating the expedient of 
“Flash Backs” to the actual enactment of the 
testimony. The story is fairly interesting. 
though in the ‘old stuff” class. It is saved 
from being trite by the sterling direction and 
the twist toward the end, which is almost 
lost because of the great length of the film. 
It is in six reels and ran for one and a half 
hours. There must be considerably over a 
thousand feet in each reel, because the film 
was run through rather fast at the press ex- 
hibition, last week. 

Gareth Hughes, impersonating Jim O'Neil, 
on trial for murder, is the “whole show” up 
to the middle of the fourth reel, except for 
occasional “close-ups” of the star, who ‘‘regist- 
ers” her emotions to be in sympathy with the 
alleged felon. Hughes, however, makes the 
most of this opportunity. The picture, and 
those connected with the making of it, missed 
a great opportunity in putting over another 
“twist,”’ which would have been a killer — 
in the opinion of the reviewer. It will be made 
clear after the resume of the tale. 

Through a breach in the proper execution 
of his duties, Jim (Gareth Hughes), is sum- 
marily dismissed from the empioy of Edward 
Knox (David Powell), whose “villain’’ was as 
sterling a personation as ever came to the 
attention of the reviewer. Knox, immediately 
following on the heels of Jim’s discharge, en- 
tices the shipping clerk’s sweetheart (also in 
his employ), Helen, into his office and betrays 
her. This particular scene was as disgusting 
as it was realistic. Prudish picture fans will 
receive the shock of their life here. 

When Jim learns of the wrong to his be- 
loved, he buys a gun, swears vengeance to kil! 
Knox, takes a couple “bracers’’—both the 
seller of the revolver and bartender testifying 
against him, later—and enters his former em- 
ployer’s apartment. The ’phone and elevator 
boys hear a shot and enter to find Jim kneeling 
over the prostrate Knox, with a gun in his 
hand, Knox being dead from a pistol bullet. 
Circumstantial evidence points to Jim's guilt. 

The trial ensues, with Helen (Jim's sweet- 
heart), at the eleventh hour of the trail, 
clinching the evidence against him, by exclaim- 
ing ‘‘don’t torture him, he killed Knox because 
of me,” or words to that effect. On being 
brought to the witness stand she relates 


how the wrong was committed. The disgusting, 
though realistic scene aforementioned, was en- 
acted here, in the form of a “‘flash-back.” No 
censor board will ever pass that with an O. K. 

A jury room scene foliows with the vote 
taken as eleven for “guilty” and one for ac- 
quittal—that one being Miss Norton, the noted 
novelist. A night passes and she remains ob- 
durate in her decision. After much wrang- 
ling comes the second part of this sort of 
“two in one” story, where she _ relates 
that this same Knox had similarly wronged 
her little sister, who had just died—Miss Nor- 
ton having been apprised of her death by a 
message delivered by the court attendant. Her 
yarn continues that she had gone to Knox’s 
apartments to force him to lend his name and 
protection to her wronged sister by means of 
marriage, having preceded Jim, the accused 
man, but by few minutes. Knox, having pub- 
licly announced his intentions of marrying 
another, refuses to accede to Miss Norton’s 
demand, who thereupon shoots him. 

Jim enters on the scene and is thus com- 
promised by the circumstantial evidence, the 
Norton sisters, in the meantime, slipping out 
unseen by anyone. With his announcement of 


her guilt, the jurymen vote that this Knox 
must have been a pretty mean skate, and 
knowing that this self-confession of one of 


their fellow jury mates, need not become pub- 
lic, all vote for a verdict of “not guilty.” 

The story is captioned as produced by the 
Tribune Productions, Inc., under the personal 
supervision of A. J. Bimberg. Jozn M. Stahl, 
the director, and John K. Holbrook, the camera 
man, did creditable pieces of technical ex- 
ecution. Of the cast, Gareth Hughes deserves 
feature billing under the star’s name. The 
star was not given sufficient opportunity to dis- 
play her emotional abilities. The rest of the 
cast is passable and on the same par. No 
author, so it may be assumed that Stahl is 
responsible for both the story and the con- 
tinuity. The latter redeems the failings of 
the former, considerably. 

The picture is a near-thriller and sustains 
interest, throughout, though it might stand 
fifteen minutes cutting, and should make a 





good program feature. Abel. 
A SPORTING CHANCE. 

John Stonehouse.............. William Russell 
Gilberte Bonheur ............ Fritzie Brunette 
DE SS 64:5 sd knee abs George Periolat 
Luther Ripley.......... J. Farrell MacDonald 
SE MOOI, ciwin'a:credaide wabieed ane dowd Lee Hill 
IE UNSER bbs basis 6 Ses ee'e-e0 sd dey Harvey Clark 
BEERORY TABOR « s s'e-tia0 00 0200s Perry Banks 


“A Sporting Chance” is one peach of a pic- 
ture. Everybody got together to make it one. 
The story and scenario by Stephen Fox are ex- 
ceptional. They grab the interest and hold it. 
Henry King’s direction stands the acid test 
clear through, and, while some the the lighting 
effects aren’t all they should be,-the acting is 
so uniformly good, the action so quick, and the 
suspense so perfectly maintained nothing seems 
to detract from the general value. Anyone 
overlooking this bet needs a guide or a brain. 
It is the kind of a picture that keeps even 
hardened reviewers chained to their seats. 
Clean throughout, it will go well in any house. 

The first scenes shown are around a hotel 
desk. You know right away that something 
unusual is up and till almost the end you don’t 
find out what it is. Several of those inquiring 
for rooms are turned away, a man behind the 
counter whispering that the inquirer “isn't 
big enough.” Then in comes William Russell 
as the young millionaire, Stonehouse. He gets 
the room. It develops he is there to kill him- 
self, but he doesn’t. Instead, he comes to the 
rescue of a girl across the way whom he sees 
shoot a man. After that the action is not 
only intensely interesting, but fast and furious. 

Shortly the best stage fight the star of this 
film has been in for many a day takes place, 
the victim of it remarking, when he comes 
to life again, that “that guy certainly packs 
plenty of sleep in his wallop.” ~ 

In the end Russell saves the girl, gets her 


emerald back for her and partiy by the fact. 


that the murdéred man suddenly comes to life 
and partly by a note he receives from the girl, 
inexplicably enclosing a ticket to the theatre, 
he is so dazed and puzzled that it’s all he can 
do to get a night’s sleep. 

Those viewing the film are in an even worse 
way. They can hardly wait for the solution 
which is put before them slowly but surely 
in the last of these five reels. 


OH, YOU WOMEN! 


Abe Lincoln Jones.............. Ernest Truex 
eT  ... : SPER Teeere i Tee ree Louise Huff 


“Oh, You Women!” now up for its second 
shewing in these parts demonstrates conclu- 
sively there is considerable permanence to the 
work of the best writers and directors for the 
screen. This film was made in war time. It 
is founded on war conditions, but, with all this 
against it, it does not lose out. Its continued 
success is due to the fact that it is funda- 
mentally comic. At the Stanley, during its 
second run, it still drew its usual number of 
chuckles. 

It has one fault. Miss Loos and Mr. Emer- 
son have chosen to exaggerate it, to make farce 
of it when it would have stood up better if it 
had been kept at its comedy level. But this 
descent to the lower regions is only made in a 
part of this Paramount offering. Elsewhere 
it is human and sincere and funny as a tank 
town actor explaining how he told Frohman 
he wouldn’t play the lead for less than $250 a 
week. What holds up this particular offering 
all through is the even, clear photography, 
the work of Jacques Monteran. The lighting 
effects in the ball room scene could have been 
better, but that’s all that’s wrong. 

The acting is another story. Ernest Truex 
stands out, but Miss Huff is a puzzle. The 





first impression is that she isn’t equal to her 
part, and then you begin to wonder whether 
her quiet, easy going method isn’t first rate 
after all. Certainly these two play well to- 
gether, and they were ably supported in a 
story that is told so far as inserts are con- 
cerned with all Anita Loos’ feeling for the 
unusual as oppesed to the trite. Mr. Emer- 
son’s direction is competent, but not extraar- 
dinary. 


THE PRICE OF INNOCENCE. 


+2 220. sits 





No here ee ah wie bape tella K. Talbot 
Nn not laws 30.6 ere hie Howard Hall 
iy RS Ree Anders Rodolf 
Re, SO cn oc ansen an Margaret Campbell 
, ef et ee ee John Smiley 
George Cavendish.......... Stanley J. Walpole 


What wonders could have been wrought with 
“The Price of Innocence” if the most had been 
made of the material in hand will always re- 
main a matter for good guessing because, as 
it stands, Frank Gordon Kirby, who directed, 
has made an excellent picture for the Buffalo 
Film Corporation which releases this offering 
through the First National. It was shown at 
the Stanley Sunday with Stella K. Talbot in 
the leading role. She is the main ingredient, 
and proved herself competent as an actress, but 
lacking in very importafit respects as a screen 
personality. 

For one thing her features are not mobile 
enough. She is too stilted, too statuesque, and 
the tears she wept at the house party were too 
evidently made of glycerine. Another bad 
effect in this picture is the result of too many 
close-ups—of Miss Talbot. On the slightest 
excuse she was pictured against a blank back- 
ground, and alone. It grew tiresome as the 
story did not call for this over-elaboration. 

The story is excellent, and unusual. A crowd 
of. poor fishermen take possession of Goose 
Island. The kind hearted old millionaire who 
owns it sells it to them for three fish. The 
letter conveying the property, however, is 
closed up by mistake in a book, and very 
suddenly the old man dies. Years later his 
nephew determines to eject the squatters. 
Their ‘‘fish’’ story makes him laugh, but he 
is bought off by Mary Anders, ward of the 
clergyman on the island, who agrees to spend 
ten days at Greyson’s house “as his guest” if 
he will leave the squatters alone. This she 
does. His advances repelled, he finds himself 
falling in love with her, and, when her other 
friends and lovers turn on her, he stands by, 
knowing her innocence. In a fight that was 
not prolonged sufficiently nor well photo- 
graphed, he saves her from being branded with 
a small gold cross and so wins her. 

The part of this millionaire, Frank Greyson, 
was exceptionally well taken. 


FOOLS AND THEIR MONEY. 


Louise Allenby.........+..++. Emmy Wehlen 
Richard Tompkins............. Jack Mulhall 
We, MRE s no cas cb pecceteas Emmet King 
Gwyndolyn Allenby......... Mollie McConnell 
Martin Tompkins..............- Wm. V. Mong 
We NL sis Gnvekes 6tpbe Bertram Grassby 
WE siscobeeskoaentowmewnen Gordon Marr 


This is the Metro’s latest release, starring 
Emmy Wehlen. It is a fairly good program 
production with sufficient comedy interest to 
carry the rather well-worn story of the social 
climbers. In production it shows that the 
Metro are going along and spending money on 
sets and that there are some corking art titles 
among those that are used for this particular 
picture. 

The story was written by E. Frost, scenario- 
ized by Finis Fox, directed by Herbert Blache 
and photographed by Arthur Martinelli. The 
latter gets credit for a very creditable “pan” 
into a double exposure that is about as good 
as anything that has been pulled. There is a 
little “library” stuff of a Fox hunt that is used 
in this production, it being somewhat similar 
to that which was shot about a year ago for 
a Bushman production by Metro. 

The scenes of the story are laid on Long 
Island, where the Tompkins have bought one 
of the show places since father turned into 
the millionaire class. The neighbors are the 
Allenbys. Mrs. Tompkins mistakes the Allenby 
daughter for one of the upper servants and 
tries to engage her. The girl, thinking it a 
good joke, permits herself to be hired as. a 
social secretary. As such she manages to 
thwart the plans of a couple of fortune 
hunters who are after the Tompkins dough- 
bags via the daughter route and, incidentally, 
she falls in love with the son of the family. 
Of course, there are the usual complications 
and an occasional comedy bit of minor im- 
portance to the story, but sufficient te pull 
laughs. 

In the cast Jack Mulhall stands out, while 
a character bit by Wm. V. Mong ts acceptable, 
and the heavy of Bertram Grassby gets by. 
Of the women there is no one except Miss 
Wehlen that amounts to anything. Fred. 





Film Injunction Denied. 

The injunction asked by the World 
Film Corp. restraining Harry Carson 
from exploiting “The Unpardonable 
Sin” because of the fact that they 
had produced a picture with a similar 
title several years ago, was denied by 
Judge Thos. F. Donnelly, in the U. S. 
Court. 











TO THE 
FOREIGN 
THEATRE MAN 


You can add to your income by dis- 
tributing American-made motion pic- 
ture films throughout your territory 
—100 per cent. increase in foreign 


sale last year. 


Also carbons and all motion picture accessories 





There is still a splendid opportunity for 
live, responsible distributors in many dis- 
tricts. The facts will be sure to interest you. 











42nd Street, near Broadway, New York 
Paul H. Cromelin, Pres. 
Inter-Ocean Building 
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MOVING PICTURES -»° 





THE RIALTO. 


With a new Arbuckle, “A Desert Hero,” and 
“The Crimson Gardenia’ (reviewed in this 
issue), the Rialto has a double feature this 
week. While the former was much the shorter 
of the two in footage, it was none the less 
interesting and contains more fun than the 
usualy weekly comedy which goes to make 
up the program. 

The musical program included Felix Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and a 
selection from “Mlle. Modiste’”’ by the Rialto 
Orchestra. The latter was excellently ren- 
dered. The swing and rhythm of Victor Her- 
bert’s music was never better brought out 
than by the Rialto musicians. 

The male quartet, composed of John Young, 
tenor; George Reardon, baritone; Horatio 
Rench, tenor; Donald Chalmers, basso, sang 
“Annie Laurie” and the “Kentucky Babe” 
with variations; they were well received. The 
popularity of the former seems to increase 
with its age. The Rialto Magazine, made up 
of topical news pictures, was put on the 
screen so rapidly that the audience hardly had 
time to read the titles before they were 
whisked off and something else shown. The 
program closed with an organ recital, “Grand 
Chorus,” played by: Arthur Depew. 





THE CRIMSON GARDENIA. 


“alee DMG, v5 53s ena ews oe Owen Mocre 
Magolon Dorette .....cccctteccccs Hedda Nova 
PE BAe BIUOs co ccccsecwhives Hector V. Sarno 
ca eek ee ehen ms Sydney Deane 
MS ONG eee ee Tully Marshall 
Francois, “The Spider’’....Sydney Ainsworth 
nn “ie WEGEe” . sis.cas oe ekhs aa Edwin Stevens 
PR er ee ee ere Gertrude Claire 
MO® BAUMANN... 6.6 s cc sccceces Betty Schade 
ee SPOT PET eee Alec B. Francis 


bees be eee Kate Lester 


Rex Beach and his co-workers have put over 
another ace in the above, this week at the 
Rialto. It is a Goldwyn in six reels, directed 
by Reginald Barker, in which Owen Moore and 
Hedda Nova are starred. 

It is the latest of Mr. Beach’s novels to be 
picturized and probably his best. As a feature, 
the production leaves little to be desired. There 
are a few minor details, mostly of direction, 
which might have been made a little clearer 
and undoubtedly a more appropriate title 
could have been selected. The story, however, 
holds the attention at all times. The best evi- 
dence of this that spectators applauded on 
two or three occasions. The supposed reason 
for the title is a single gardenia worn on the 
black domino of a participant in the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras becomes crimsened with 
the wearer’s biood when he is stabbed. The 
discoloration of the gardenia has little bear- 
ing on the Story. really built around two men, 
both masquerading at the carnival and both 
wearing white gardenias. 

ack of the murder of Emile Le Duc (Hector 
V. Sarno) are the machinations of a band of 
counterfeiters. They believe they have been 
betrayed and murder their former confederate, 
the wearer of the gardenia. This assassina- 
tion brings about a series of unlooked for com- 
plications in the lives of many persons. Chief 
of these are Roland Van Dam (Mr. Moore), 
a sightseer from New York, who is slowly 
dying of ennui and who is looking for excite- 
ment, and Madelon Dorette (Miss Nova), a 
French girl searching for her cousin, the man 
who is murdered and whom she had never 
met. 

The counterfeiters think that Roland is a 
Secret Service agent and cause Madelon to be- 
Neve he killed her cousin. Her love for the 
latter then turns to hate and she exerts her- 
self to place him in the power of the criminals. 

The way in which Van Dam extricates him- 
self and at the same time notifies the police is 
astonishing and amusing. In other words, the 
story-has a real Rex Beach ending and it keeps 
one guessing until almost the final scene. 

No expense has been spared in the matter 
of production. The interiors, when necessary, 
are handsome and the exteriors were undoubt- 
edly taken at the Mardi Gras in New Orleans. 
There are a number of scenes of this quaint 
old half French city which are easily recog- 
nizable. Although everything is in keeping 
with the story, it does not necessarily follow 
that the picture was a particularly expensive 
one to produce as productions go now-a-days. 

The.stars have a fine company back of them, 
a cast which has been carefully selected for 
its ability to play the parts. Sydney Dean’s 
Papa La Forge, the head of the counterfeiters, 
was a splendid piece of character acting. Mr. 
Moore, as Roland Van Dam, is suited to the 
Part and as the hero, has the audience with 
him soon after the early scenes. Miss Nova 
Makes a very pleasing looking French milliner; 
She is the type personified and has all the 
Mannerisms of the French girl. 

“The Crimson Gardenia” by any other name 
would be just as interesting and undoubtedly 
is a program feature of unusual merit. 


Mrs. Banniman .... 


The July number of the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” is exploiting the Paramount-Artcraft 
special, “The Firing Line,” starring Irene 
Castle, by devoting three full pages to the de- 
scription of the star’s go worn in the pro- 
duction. The article appears under Miss 
Castle’s name as the authoress. It is fully 
illustrated and makes prominent mention of 
the picture title. 


Following the appeal of the Mirror Films, 
Inc., from a judgment for $12,500 awarded the 
late Nat. C. Goodwin as a result of his suit 
for breach of contract, the Appellate Division 
handed down a decision, last week, against 
the appellant, entering another judgment for 
the costs of the appeal, $116.25, in favor of 
the Goodwin estate. House, Grossmann and 


Yorhaus represented the late comedian. 


RIVOLI. 

Sunday proved too fine a June day for an 
indoor sport, such as lamping pictures, an 
that was evidenced in very slender attendance, 
for the early afternoon at any rate. When 
the first orchestra shew started around 2.15 
there was but a handful present, :and though 
stragglers arrived the downstairs section, up 
to four o’clock, was practically empty. 

The splendid orchestra, with Joseph Littau 
conducting, offered the “Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” and scored, as is always the case. 
“Nature’s Appeal,’’ seemingly a short scenic, 
afforded some very fine outdoor ‘views: A 
“Judge Rumhauser” cartoon listed was appar- 
ently shifted during this show for, after a 
solo song, “The Magic of ‘Your Eye,” by Julia 


Henry, and the news pictorial the feature was 


screened. 

It was an Artcraft-Ince Western, “Square 
Deal Sanderson,” with William S. Hart 
starred, just beating an hour in running time. 
The show’s second soloist, Edoardo Albana,.‘a 
baritone, followed with “O Solo Mio.” 

The comedy film,.a Sunshine product, was 
jammed with action and incident. Also it 
was timely, having to do with motor car rac- 
ing. From the number of machines which 
turned turtle or ripped off wheels there prob- 
ably was quite a production cost. It’s: a 
rough and funny picture. 

The organ solo by Firmin Swinnen .was 
“Caprice.” Tbee. 


SQUARE DEAL SANDERSON. 


Square Deal Sanderson...... William S./Hart 
Matar. PATORSTONS «5 ase 0 bin 64-05 050 ts Ann Little 
IWR: BPM 6 kbc des ss Koncaes Frank Whitson 
SOR i tnd cn baad cae Lloyd Bacon 


The name of William S. Hart is synonymous 

with ‘‘Westerns,”’ so the current feature at the 
Rivoli is just that. “Square Deal Sanderson”’ 
is an Artcraft-Tom Ince release. Holding to 
a plot theme of Western cattle ranch atmos- 
phere and localled in the time “yesterday,” 
which really means several generations ago, 
there is no actual freshness in story. Yet 
there is the good character work, as is usual 
for Hart. Classing as just a fair Western it 
affords a change of feature pace, which, after 
all, is necessary and for that class of audiences 
which revels in pictures of the wild and woolly 
will find a welcome. The close-u showed 
that the star has entirely elimin&ted the 
grimace or ‘“‘muggin”’ that in the past de- 
tracted from his work. 
, “Square Deal’ is a rider of the Lazy R. out- 
fit in Arizona when one day in scouting for 
rustlers comes in on the death of two bad 
boys, both “shooters in the back.” In the 
sticker-toll of one of those who had been 
snuffed out he comes upon a bankroll and a 
letter. The ‘latter is addressed to the long- 
missing brother of Mary Bransford, the or- 
phaned owner of the Double A ranch down 
New Mexico way, and it explains that while 
sister Mary has never seen her brother she 
is anxious for him to come since one Ava 
Dale, boss of the town and district is, with 
the aid of the local crooked banker, attempt- 
ing to gain possession of the Double A, largely 
because of irrigation possibilities of a rapid 
stream flowing through the ranch property. 

Sanderson arrives at the Double A ranch 
house just in time to prevent Dale’s little 
plan to lynch one Barney Owen, who he ac- 
cuses of rustling, but the real cause of the 
boss’ enmity was in the pot shot which Owen 
had taken at him because of his attitude to 
Mary. Mary accepts Sanderson as her missing 
brother and hushes all “Square Deal’s” at- 
tempts to explain. Dale and the banker frame 
to get Sanderson, and he is jailed for pro- 
tecting himself against one of Dale’s ‘“‘killers.”’ 
But, with Owen’s aid, he escapes, through the 
simple expediency of Owen lashing a lariat 
to the jaii ceil bars and yanking the whole 
opening away, bars, framework and all. 

Sanderson has ordered his ranchers to take 
a trail herd to the water holes with the idea 
of driving the cattle across the line in the 
morning. Dale has his men poison the water- 
ing places, not only killing the herd but three 
of the cowboys as well. But “Square Deal” 
gets to the banker, compels the latter to hand 
over $90,000 for the cattle, then marches him 
to the saloon where he signs a settlement 
in presence of the tewn judge. Two of Dale’s 
men try to interfere, but Sanderson pots both, 
swearing to get a third man to make up for 
the three cowboys who had been poisoned. 
This latter eventually is Dale, whom he cap- 
tures after a fight at the ranch house over 
Mary, and after Dale had “peached” and re- 
vealed that Sanderson wasn’t her brother at 
all. Sarderson takes Dale back to Arizona on 
a warrant for murder, but not before he 
and Mary plight their troth with a kiss quite 
different from that of brother and sister. 

Most of the salient features of the average 
Western are present, though there are fewer 
long shots than usual. The interiors of the 
saloon are brief, but a pretty good picture of 
brands of booze which may soon be nothing but 
@ memory are detafled. 

The supporting cast is comparatively small. 
Ann Little makes a fairy Mary. Frank Whit- 
son appears a bit too sleek for Dale and his 
unlisted confederate, the banker, is somewhat 
Frenchy. Hart is the main figure with no one 
approaching him in the going. 

Photographically the feature is smooth, 
without any trick effects sought for. The story 
was by Charles Alden Seltzer, with the sce- 
nario by Lambert Hillyer. 

“Square Deal Sanderson” may have been 
taken from a film story of several years ago, 
quite possible since it is more or less familiar. 
In the matter of production cost it probably 
entailed a moderate sum as feature produc- 
tions xo. Toee. 


Joseph L. Plunkett, managing director of 
the Strand, picked out .a good program this 
week, though on looking over the printed 
information about it several people got a jolt 
of surprise. .This was due to the fact that 
Plunkett in the billing seemed to give his 
~reference to the Paramount offering, ‘‘You’re 
¥ired,” as against Charlie Chaplin in “Sunny- 
side,”’ which First National gave him the ex- 
clusive privilege of showing. A comparison 
of the pictures, however, showed that Plun- 
kett’s judgment was good. Both these features 
are reviewed elsewhere in these columns, 

Another interesting development came with 
the showing of Plunkett’s specially selected 
news review. In ‘the ‘course of it pictures of 
the Allied delegates leaving the peace confer- 
ence.are flashed. Who got the applause? Who 
drew the cheers? President Wilson. There 
has. been -so much croaking about how he 
has lost prestige at home that this preference 
on the part of an audience is significant. 

So far as pictures are concerned, the pro- 
gram was completed by an Outing-Chester 
scenic calld ‘‘Here Comes the Groom.” The 


i groom came to grief—why is explained in some 


humorous inserts written by Katherine Hil- 
laker. Music filled out blank spaces, Carl 
Edouarde conducting the Strand Orchestra, 
with Walter Pontius, a tenor, singing the 
Lullaby from Goddard's “Jocelyn.” 


YOU'RE FIRED. 





Bae seeeeeees- Wallace Reid 
TR oy oe 2 ee ee ee Wanda Hawley 
MER «sah 55s OAS da Caw CEOS Henry Woodward 
Gordon Rogers..........+.. Theodore Roberts 
Mire. Ogelthrope. oes vee éveccan Lillian Mason 
ee ere errr Herbert Pryor 
Orchestra Leader............ Raymond Hatton 
Restaurant Propriéetor......... William Lesta 


A picture has been made by James Cruze, 
as director, and Jesse L. Lasky, as producer, 
out of O. Henry’s story, “The Halberdier.” It 
is called “You’re Fired,’’ provoked long ap- 
plause morning and afternoon at the Strand 
Theatre this week, and revealed Wallace Reid 
as one of the few men stars in motion pic- 
tures who knows how to dress like a man 
accustomed to smart society. Other actors in 
pictures would do well to study Reid’s ward- 
robe. He was well supported by Wanda Haw- 
ley, ‘who. is getting roly poly, but somehow 
conceals the fact on the screen, and by the 
one and only, the inimitable Theodore Roberts. 

The photography was of that rare, clear 
Ttichness that makes pictures restful, not tiring. 
Wilfred Buckland contributed some remarkable 
effects in the ‘backgrounds for the titling and 
inserts which were written with a charming 
and delightful humor. The screen version of 
the story was made by Clara Genevieve Ken- 
nedy, and she did her job well. 

This picture has another virtue in that it 
gets started right at the beginning and with- 
out delay. Those viewing it are immediately 
put wise to the fact that Wallace, as Billy 
Deering, wants to marry Helen Rogers, and 
that Helen is willing. Papa Rogers, however, 
isn’t. His objection to Billy is that Billy won’t 
work: If he will work for a month and not 
once get fired Papa says he can have Helen. 
Billy starts out, solving his many difficulties 
by resigning before ‘he gets fired. The series 
of adventures through which he passes are 
full ‘of light humor and excellently pictured, 
and‘end up in the scene at the restaurant 
where he is working as halberdier. Here he 
is instrumental in saving a valuable paper for 
Papa Rogers as well as winning his bet with 
the old. man. 

At the en4, however, Director Cruze came 
near spoiling his whole effect. The scrap in 
the restaurant is poorly directed. Just what 
‘happens isn’t clearly pictured. The audience 


‘4is left in doubt as to just what took place 


and how, and it is surprising that Lasky a 
this. It could have been caught early in the 
game and the action made clear as the photog- 
raphy throughout this offering. 


SUNNYSIDE. 


“Sunnyside,” the latest of the million dollar 
comedies into which Charlie Chaplin has 
poured his talent for fun, suggests to many 
casual and inexperienced observers that the 
said talent is running dry. It is slow-going, 
this picture, until the very last part. At no 
time is it up to the Chaplin standard. Pre- 
sented exclusively at the Strand this week by 
First National, it left a good deal to be de- 
sired, but that the magic of Chaplin’s name is 
still drawing ‘strong was in evidence indoors 
and out with people standing as deep as a 
regiment at ‘review waiting te get seats or 
get in. Furthermore, as pictures go, this 
one is worth the money. 


The fuli truth of the matter is that people 
expect too much of Charlie Chaplin. No come- 
dian could possibly live up to the Chaplin 
expectations, but, leaving this aside, it is still 
possible to put a ger on the whys and 
wherefores of the slackness evident in this 
particular offering. To begin with, having a 
big hulk of brute kicking a little man around 
all the time isn’t funny. It isn’t funny to 
wake a man up by kicking him and to con- 
tinue the operation all dry long. Pretty rough 
stuff, and it was interssting to note that it 
didn’t gét a laugh. 

In fact, the first real fun in this picture 
came with the airy, fairy dancing girls. Pre- 
vious to that the big attempt to force a laugh 
wag twice made. Once, by bringing a hen in 
and putting it on the stove to lay an egg. 
Secondly, by leading the cow into the kitchen 
and milking her. Here several bets were over- 
looked. Close-ups of the cow and the hen 
would have made good stuff. Children brought 
up on farms will tell you that there is nothing 
funnier than a cow and a hen. Look at them 





and you laugh. Well, Chaplin overlooked this 
chance. 

He did not, however, overlook the high com- 
edy possibilities of waking up from being 
knocked unconscious in an accident and find- 
ing himself surrounded by charming young 
dancing girls. He dances with them, proving 
himself not only a rough-and-tumble genius, 
but a graceful fellow with a knack for subtle 
effects. So much for these. The real effects 
are made certain when Edna Purviance, as 
the farm girl, and a fresh guy from the city 
appear and get busy making comedy. Now 
Chaplin has a real old-fashioned Chaplin 
chance. 

He makes spats out of socks and goes a- 
wooing. The results here are funny, but on 
the whole Sunnyside moves too slowly and is 
rough without humor. 





“UPSIDE DOWN.” 


MPRTODE FOR i 6 ive es C840 64 8's Taylor Holmes 
EE: | he cab eG APES 6th ak or Skee Anna Lehr 
Oe Fe RONG 6s 65 6 owe Owens ts Roy Applegate 
REPS, . TONNE 06 6. 6s 0 Rows hiw at Ruby Hoffman 
| RS ee ee et ee Henry Lee 


Poor photography chiefly of stock interiors is 
the chief charge to be brought against Tri- 
angle’s production of “Upside Down,” with 
Taylor Holmes in the leading role. It was 
given a trade showing last week, and showed 
a fairly amusing adaptation to the screen of 
George Agnew Chamberlain’s “Lovely Reason,” 
which appeared originally in Harper’s Razar, 
but George W. Peter’s work behind the camera 
was far inferior to the direction supplied this 
picture by Lawrence C. Windem, 

Another poor piece of work were the cold 
backgrounds to the titles and the blank walis 
against which Mr. Applegate’s face was occa- 
sionally shown when he was supposed to be in 
a brilliantly lighted restaurant. Lastly, there 
was considerable carelessness as to detail. 
“The Wall Street Edition” is flashed on the 
screen, and in comes the boy with a morning 
Sun, Poor stuff. Worse than that, for every 
person in the audience is sure to catch the 
error. 

What will sell the picture as a program 
filler when nothing else is available is the 
comedy. This is really amusing. After his 
wife has told him she wants a reason for 
divorce, Pim goes out and registers at a hotel, 
As it happens he writes his name in upside 
down, and the clerk calls his attention to that 
fact. “Of course,” he says, “everything is 
upside down.” He goes upstairs and turns 
pictures, tables and bed upside down in his 
room, and later when he brings up Tammers 
soused to the guards the condition of the 
sleeping chamber and its effect on the drunk 
is good for several deep, real chuckles. 


HEARTS OF MEN. 





Misote TWOGOEtEs iccus cite oc cucu George Beban 
Miprie. RROOeRiE <0 <.k6 cacc tebuess Sarah Kernen 
WG: 5-5 6c ne td es 4s ke se George Beban, Jr. 
Tina Ferronni..... i deeatn sa Mabel Von Buren 
Judge Newcomb........... Harry Rattenbury 
a Pr eee Pe Pe es George Pierson 
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This is the George Beban starring feature 


that was released as a special on the state 


rights plan by Hiram Abrams a little over a 
month ago. 
story by William M. McCoy and the produc- 
tion was directed by the star. It is full of 
throat throbs and tear producing scenes such 
as only Beban is capable of producing. As a 
picture it is well worth playing, for it will 
please any audience, no matter how mixed. 

The regular love interest is missing in the 
story, but in its stead there is the story of 
the love of a.father for his motherless child. 
This most capably supplants the usual wishy- 
washy ingenue love tale that plays so im- 
portant a part in the majority of produc- 
tions. There is a triangie interest, but it is 
secondary to the theme of the father’s love 
for the son. 

Beban plays his usual type of Italian in the 
picture. He, his mother, and his little son 
are living in California. The old lady is ill 
and a physician advises a high and dry 
climate, and a slick real estaté sharper foists 
a section of arid Arizona on the unsuspecting 
foreigner. This later develops to be an oil 
producing tract. On Beban’s arrival on the 
tract he is taken in tow by a construction 
gang because they are attracted by his little 
son, whom he has brought with him. They as- 
sist him in building his home and then he 
sends for the aged mother. She, however, 
survives her trip but a short time. Then the 
“boys’”’ insist that Nick get a wife.“ the 
sake of the kid. One is imported from italy, 
but she turns out to be worthless, decamping 
with the youngster and the heavy of the 
story. Later the kiddie is returned to his 
dad, after the latter has struck oil, and this 
conciudes the story. 

For types Beban has selected a group of 
men who look wonderfully well in the pic- 
ture. They seem to be the real thing in 
“rough and ready” boys of the wilds. Also 
his Italian scenes are well handled. The 
picture is principally “out doors,” and the 
production cost couldn’t have been wery great, 
but as a heart wrencher and tear progucer it 
is “there.” 

Beban’s own little son plays the role of 
the youngster in the picture and seems won- 
derfully bright. The kiddie holds the interest 
of the audience and handles himself wonder- 
fullw before the camera. Fred. 


Harold Lloyd’s next Pathe, “Spring Fever,” 
has been scheduled for release June 29. 








The Realart Pictures has opened offices at 
112 West 42d street. Arthur S. Kane is head 
of the corporation. 


It is a six-reel feature from the’ 
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BOTH CLAIM MILDRED HARRIS. 

The report that Louis B. Mayer had 
secured a contract with Mildred Har- 
ris. (Mrs. Charles Chaplin) was con- 
firmed by Joseph Lee, the New York 
representative of the producer. The 
report came from the coast early in 


the week. 

Immediately upon hearing that 
Mayer had secured a contract the 
Universal went up in the air. The 


latter company claim the contract that 
it holds with Mildred Harris, which 
was made before she wedded the 
comedian still is in effect. At the Uni- 
versal offices it was stated this week 


WALTHALL IN “THE CONFESSION.” 


Los Angeles, June 18. 
“The Confession,” to be produced as 
a film by the National (“Smiling” Bill 
Parsons) will have Henry B. Walthall 
in the stellar lead. 
It is to be an immense production. 


Move Publicity Department. 

The publicity department of the Fam- 
ous Players-Lasky Company will be 
moved from the building on Fifth ave- 
nue to the annex on 42nd street. There 
will be private offices for John Flinn, 
J. W. Beatty, and Pete Smith. 


WANTED SPECTACLE FOR ROOF. 


The promoters of the Capitol Thea- 
atre tried to secure the Austen cyclor- 
ama of Chateau Thierry for the roof 
of the Capitol to open there this fall. 
The promoters of the spectacle turned 
down the proposition and countered 
with one to take over the house. 





Harvey to Direct Truex. 

John Joseph Harvey has been en- 
gaged by the V. B. K. Film Corp. to 
direct the Ernest Truex comedies. 

_. The first will be the Albert Payson 
Terhune story, “The Night of the Dub.” 


STARRING “HE” VAMP. 


The Lew Cody Productions, Inc., have 


been formed in New York to star the 
champ “he vamp” in his own produc- 
tions. Interested in the organization 
are Sydney Cohen and Louis ‘Gasnier. 
The first picture will be started on 
July 1. Cody and Gasnier left for the 
Coast on Wednesday afternoon. The 
initial production is to be “The Pleas- 


ant Devil.” 





William Kraft has joitied the staff of Uni- 
versal’s publicity department. 


Cedric Gibbons (Goldwyn) has been ap- 
pointed assistant director to Hugo Ballin. 





that steps would be taken to prevent 
Miss Harris from jumping the con- 
tract which they hold and going over 
to Mayer. 


METRO’S “BETTER PICTURES.” 
Metro’s policy of “better and fewer 
pictures” is to be built on an unusual 


list of plays and novels. The film 
rights to these have recently been ac- 
quired. 


The list includes “Fair and Warmer,” 
“Lombardi, Ltd.,” “Please Get Mar- 
ried,” “The Willow Tree,” “Shore 
Acres,” “Someone in the House,” “The 
Temple of Dawn,” “Yosemite,” “The 
Right of Way,” “The Yellow Dove,” 
“The Brat,” “The Native Born,” “Mai- 
son de Danse,” “Heart of a Child,” 
“The Wholly Innocent,” “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” “The Walk Offs,” “The 


Hermit Doctor,” and “L’Homme de 
Riches.” 
Maxwell Karger will have general 


supervision over these productions. 


OFFERED $35,000 FOR “ROADS.” 

There has been an offer made of $35,- 
000 for the picture rights to the Chan- 
ning Pollock play, “Roads of Destiny,” 
which was produced by A. H. Woods 
last year: The bidding for the picture 
rights of the play has been exceed- 
ingly active because of the particular 
adaptability of the piece far the screen. 


HOUSE FOR BROOKLYN. 

Max Schwartz and the syndicate con- 
trolling the-Brevoort, Rialto and Lin- 
den, Brooklyn, have purchased a site 
for a 3,000 seat house at Rogers and 
Flatbush avenues. 

The deal represents an investment uf 
$800,000. - Pictures will be the policy 
at’ first. 


FOYS IN PICTURES. 


Eddie Foy and the Seven Foylets re- 
turned to New York this week, fol- 
lowing the Orpheum tour and will tem- 
porarily retire from vaudeville. Foy 
and five of the children will return to 
Denver shortly to begin a series of 
two-reel comedy pictures for the Na- 
tional Film Corporation. 

The pictures will be called Foy Fun 
Films, the scenarios having been sup- 
plied by Bryan, the oldest of the boys, 
recently released from the U. S. Navy. 
Bryan Foy will also jump to Chicago 
to work in a bathing picture with 
“Chuck” Reisner. 


WANTED BAKER FOR STEWART. 


Louis B. Mayer tried to secure 
George Baker to. direct the next two 
Anita Stewart productions offering to 
pay $15,000 a production for the direct- 
ing. Baker had, however, signed up 
with the International to direct the 
series of Marion Davies productions 
with the price $10,000 a production. 

The initial Marion Davies’ production 
that is to be directed by Mr. Barker 
is the Cosmopolitan story entitled 
“The Cinema Murder.” 


Owen Moore with Myron Selznick. 
Owen Moore signed a long term 
contract with Myron Selznick this 
week. The acquisition of Moore gives 
the Selznick concern five stars. The 
others are Elsie Janis, Eugene O’Brien, 
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CLASSICS OF COMEDY 


HE refreshing comedies made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Drew are screen classics today. 


Squared” exhibitors have a comedy that 
the public will thank them for running. 


In sé 


By Clarence  Meily 
Produced by V. B. K. Film Corporation 
Under personal supervision of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. 
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Olive Thomas and Elaine Hammerstein. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT SHOWING. 


The announcement for the releases 
of the coming year which was issued 
by the publicity department of the 
Famous Players-Lasky is claimed by 
them to have been accorded a record 
in recognition by the daily press oi 
New York. The announcement carried 
the fact that there were to be 51 new 
productions made during the coming 
year. The “Times,” “American” and 
“Sun” each devoted a column of space 
to it while the “Evening Journal” 
topped them with a column and a half. 
The “Tribune,” “Herald” and “World” 
each devoted upwards of a half col- 
umn to the story and the International 
News sent a half column to all the 
papers in its service. 

OVER “SIN” TITLE. 

The World Film Corporation, acting 
through Attorney Nathan Vidaver, filed 
application in the Supreme Court, last 
week, for an injunction to restrain 
Harry Garson, B. S. Moss and the 
Blanche Sweet Corporation from using 
the title, “The Unpardonable Sin,” on 
their film production based on Rupert 
Hughes’ novel of the same name. 
Briton N. Busch, treasurer of the 
plaintiff corporation, filed an affidavit 
with the Court stating he had pur- 
chased a scenario from G. K. O’Neill, 
of Philadelphia, in 1916, entitled “The 
Unpardonable Sin,” for which script 
he paid $300. The story was produced 
by the Peerless, starring Holbrook 
Blinn, representing a $28,000 cash pro- 
duction outlay. 

Although both stories are entirely 
different, the fact that the Hughes’ 
version is a war play might hurt any 
re-issue of the Peerless’ production, 
considering that people are sick and 
tired of war plays, nowadays. 


NORTH QUITS PATHE. 

Tom North has resigned as the spe- 
cial feature exploitation chief for 
Pathe. Mr. North was appointed to 
the position about six months ago, al- 
ter a number of years with the Pathe 
people. 

On Monday of this week North 
started with the William Fox Company 
as the manager of the short subject 
releasing division of that concern. 

E. R. Pierson, formerly exchange 
manager at Minneapolis, has been as- 
signed by the Pathe Co. to the position 
vacated by Mr. North’s resignation. 





Sistrum Leaves U City. 
Los Angeles, June 18. 

William Sistrum left his post last 
week as general manager of Universal 
City. He is succeeded in the position 
by Harry D. Klein, who came on from 
New York, where he managed the 
Globe Theatre for Charles Dillingham. 

Mr. Sistrum as yet has announced no 
future plans. 


Krellberg Gets Verdict. 

S. S. Krelilberg was awarded a ver- 
dict of $2,400 against the Goldwyn Dis- 
tributing Corp. in the Supreme Court 
on Thursday, as the result of an action 
for breach of contract. 

The suit arose over the alleged re- 
fusal of Goldwyn to pay Krellberg a 
commission on the sale of the Scan- 
dinavian rights of their pictures to 
John Olsen. 


Edgar Jones Forms Producing Co. 

Edgar Jones has organized the Edgar 
Jones Productions, capital $30,000, and 
will start work next week on a new 
lumber and mining camp series. 

Tom Kirby, the vaudeville agent, is 
interested in the Jones corporation. 


Russell Managing Brooklyn Rialto. 

Walter J. Russell has been appointed 
manager of the Rialto, Flatbush ave- 
nue and Cortelyou road, Brooklyn. He 
was formerly manager of Moss’ Flat- 
bush, leaving there a few months ago 
for a trip to Chicago. 


WITH THE EXCHANGE MEN. 


E. J. Willis has been appointed Chicago 
Branch manager of Triangle, succeeding Ralph 
E. Bradford, who will join the S. A. Lynch 
Enterprises at Atlanta. 


James Hugh McCormack is now manager 
of the Washington office of Select, replacing 
V. P. Whittaker, who is now general repre- 
sentative for the Southern territory for the 
entire eastern half of the country east of the 
Mississippi. 

Max S. Nathan, formerly New York rep 
for the Flying A, is now connected with the 
Hodkinson Exchange in New York. 


_ Chic Sale in Film Comedies. 

If negotiations now pending mate- 
rialize Chic Sale will shortly begin 
work in a series of two and five-reel 
comedies, the scenarios to be written 
by Irvin Cobb. 

Ray Leason has an option on Sale 
for the picture work and also holds 
a letter of assurance from Cobb he 
will supply sufficient material for 10 
pictures yearly. 


QUESTIONING SCALE. 


The question of the scale of price 


at which “Yankee Doodle in Berlin” 


should be shown at the Broadw 
seems to have held up the Broadw 
presentation of the picture for anot 

week. The house interests want 

let the scale now in vogue at the th 
atre prevail for the run of the Aix 
but Sol. Lesser wants a $1 top. 


PICTURES FOR JURIES. 


Rochester, N. Y., June 18. 

A new use for the motion picture has 
been found by Jesse C. Hummelbaugh, 
a criminologist of this city. In im- 
portant criminal cases, such as hom- 
icides and bank robberies, he plans to 
take motion pictures of the scene of 
the crime, these to be exhibited in the 
court room in the place of usual blue 
prints and charts, with which jurymen 
are frequently unfamiliar. 


LIONEL BARRYMORE WITH F. P.-L. 


Lionel Barrymore was placed under 
contract this week by the Famous 
*layers-Lasky Company: and the first 
production in which he will appear 
will be a screen version of “The Cop- 
perhead.” 


MORE STRINGENT ON CHILDREN. 


The License Commissioner, Welfare 
Committee of the Board of Aldermen 
and representatives of the Board of 
Education of N. Y. will hold a con- 
ference next week for the purpose of 
drafting an amendment to the city 
ordinances with a view to making the 
law covering the admission of children 
to film shows during school hours 
more stringent. 

Several N. Y. reform bodies, long 
antagonistic to the movies, are re- 
ported to be behind the movement to 
tighten up the lines on the admission 
of children. 





Cery Little Boy 
nA Great Big Picture! 












career. 


He is a human, winsome, laugh- 
getting youngster in an all-star cast 
of big personalities known to all the 
world’s screen patrons. 
Frankie Lee. 


His name is 


Millions of people more will talk 
about this big, throbbing story be- 
cause this remarkable child is in it. 
The first of the 


Benjamin B. Hampton Production 
Great Authors Pictures Inc. 


ESTERNERS 


The photoplay of the novel by 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Magnificently directed by EDWARD SLOMAN 


with an all-star cast: 








ROY STEWART, MILDRED MANNING, ROBERT 
McKIM, WILFRED LUCAS, MARY JANE IRVING, 
GRAHAM PETTIE, FRANKIE LEE. 


is Overwhelmingly big and one of:the secrets of its 
bigness is the desire of its producers that each and 
every big star, includin 
have the chance to do the best work of his or her 


a very little boy, shall 


* 


This production is now having its premiere pre- 
release of two weeks at the Kinema Theatre, Los 
Angeles, and you can book it now for exclusive, 
fully - protected pre-release showing at your 
theatre. Wire us for playing date. 


W.W. HODKINSON CORPORATION 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Distributing through PATHE Exchange, Incorporated 
Foreign Distributor,J. Frank Brockliss, Inc. 729-7 Ave 
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FOUR-SIDED FILM BATTLE 
HOVERING OVER EXHIBITORS 





Famous Players-Lasky, Big 4, First National, With Fourth 
Unit Composed of Scattered Picture Organizations 


Preparing to Fight For Film Supremacy, 
With Exhibitor Between All. 





A four-sided film war which will cut 
the small exhibitor into little bits is on 
for fair with the Big Four, the First 
National, the new Famous Players- 
Lasky-Moss affiliation and the scat- 
tered groups of independents that in- 
clude Fox, the Universal, Metro, Vita- 
graph and the World, making up a 
fourth faction all set for a cut-throat 
fight. 

The Famous-Players-Lasky capture 
of the Moss houses in Greater New 
York last week came with no surprise 
to the initiated, the deal being a nat- 
ural complement of the taking over 
by the same combination some time 
ago of the Rialto and Rivoli. 


Explained by B. S. Moss in a stgte- 
ment to the press as a move for 
greater efficiency and a more attractive 
and assured service to the Moss zones 
public, the acquisition is viewed by 
the informed rather as a stiffening of 
the armor of the F. P.-L. crowd, and 
but another incidental move toward 
the establishment of a formidable 
chain of picture houses from Coast to 
Coast and Gulf to Gulf, assuring the 
F. P.-L. group an outlet for their 
products at the highest possible pub- 
lic charge of admission. 


Explained even more simply, if more 

informingly than the Moss statement 
explains it, the acquisition of the Moss 
theatres with the appointment of 
Moss as the executive head of the big 
combine’s further plan to acquire 
more houses, the deal to the initiated 
means that the F. P.-L. pool is lining 
up to give the other groups, particu- 
larly the Fig Four, a-head-on fight by 
controlling enough important houses 
throughout the country to be able to 
teil the Big Four star outfit that there 
are just so many first class houses that 
they cannot show their wares in ex- 
cept on the terms dictated by the 
F. P.-L.-Moss group. 
_ Proving their cases to their own sat- 
isfaction, the informed point to the 
strong machine» the F. P.-L. group 
have already built up with allies in 
New York, with the Jules Mastbaum 
group, which virtually controls Phila- 
delphia; with Jones, Lizeck & Schaef- 
fer protecting the product in Chicago, 
and with other allies scattered through 
the West and South, and with the far 
West being eagled for the F. P.-L. by 
Sid Grauman. 

Other factions, professing to be 
equally informed, say that-try as they 
may, the F. P.-L. group, even with 
added allies, will have rough riding all 
the way through the fight that every- 
body admits is on. These self- 
appointed referees say that the Big 
Four is entrenched so strategically 
that nothing but another great public 
calamity like a war can stop them. 

These champions argue that show- 
manship since Noah’s time has always 
depended upon public support first, 
last and all the time. They show that 
each of the units of the Big Four— 
Griffith, Pickford, Chaplin and Fair- 
banks—have a tidal wave public follow- 
ing that no opposition can stop, and 
that capital that never interests itself 
in any but stabilized values has recog- 
nized this non-stoppable quality in the 
combination by financing the group 
and putting one of the most astute 
and influential executives in the coun- 
try in actual charge in W. G. McAdoo. 
This is said despite the fact the F. P.-L. 


stock is now selling at 115 and up as 
against as low as 36 recently. 

Taking violent sides against both 
the F. P.-L.-Moss combine and the Big 
Four is another group of interested 
prophets who can see nothing but 
eventual submersion by both the fac- 
tions named and the supreme first 
place in the running fight captured by 
the First National, whose franchises 
listed and in negotiations, it is pointed 
out by these sympathizers, will be suf- 
ficiently all comprehending before next 
season gets under way to put them in 
a position to tell both the F. P.-L.-Moss 
and Big Four groups where they get 
off, and see to it incidentally that the 
miscellaneous organizations in the 
Goldwyn, U., Metro, Vitagraph, World, 
Fox and other contingents, never get 
strong enough singly or in pools to cut 
particular ice in disturbing the plans 
the First National has formulated to 
place it at the fore of the coming 
year’s four-sided scrimmage. 

All of the corporations involved in 
the scrap are tearfully careful to avoid 
any circusing of their plans lest the 
exhibitor with a house suitable for in- 
clusion in one or another of the fran- 
chise chains get too wised up to make 
the sale of his house a bonanza oppor- 
tunity for himself and a doubtfully 
profitable purchase for the invading 
corporation. Also the big octopusi are 
humorously solicitous in their admis- 
sions of designed expansions of the- 
atre ownership to assure the exhibitor 
not in the path of the driving tanks 
that he needn’t fear his own annihila- 
tion—that the capture of the big ca- 
pacity houses on the main drags of the 
country’s cities is really a pure philan- 
tropy in that the big attention the 
public must necessarily give these 
houses and the attractions they harbor 
must prove a profitable factor to the 
unattached exhibitor in another out- 
lying zone. But what they don’t ex- 
plain to the unattached exhibitor is 
that the major part of big and small 
town audiences invariably prefer to 
natronize the big gaily lighted the- 
atres on the main stems that every- 
body goes to than to see the same 
pictures in the smaller, obscure the- 
atres, even where the patrons haven’t 
got to wait for the second run period 
to see them. Just what sort of an 
affiliation may or may not grow out of 
the cluster of independent producers 
the street experts are not yet pre- 
pared to say, but they point out that 
the fighting caliber of the Metro heads, 
with Rowland and Engel at the helm; 
with Fox, with the wily operator whose 
film experience antedates that of any 
of the present big operators; with the 
Vitagraph, with its far-seeing and 
time-clock executives in the conning 
tower watching developments, and 
with the U.’s war-scarred veterans 
waiting and watching, all conspire for 
some sort of alliance or alliances, 
either among certain units of them- 
selves or with one or other of the trio 
of opposing groups. 

Then there are the rumors that the 
$30,000,000 English corporation re- 
cently annexed by the F. P.-L. crowd is 
but the beginning of an extension of 
the F. P.-L.-Moss chain through the 
European countries, as well as in the 
report that the appointment of the 
former Secretary of the Treasury as 
the president of the Big Four is but a 
move of the Standard Oil, American 


GOV. APPROVES FILM MEASURES. 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 18. 

Governor Sproul has approved two 
bills of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
both of which affect the picture in- 
dustry. The one is the Flynn bill, 
which increases the fee for examining 
films 1,200 lineal feet or less from one 
to two dollars, and the other is th 
bill of Senator McConnell, providing 
for automatic sprinklers or fire alarm 
systems in theatres and motion picture 
houses. 

The bill of Representative Flynn is 
an amendment to an act of 1915, re- 
lating to picture films and their ex- 
amination by the State Board of Pic- 
ture Censors. 

The McConnell bill is an amend- 
ment to an act of 1909, and the new 
law provides that theatres, motion 
picture theatres, public office buildings, 
hospitals and places of public gather- 
ing shall be equipped either with an 
automatic sprinkler system or with 
an automatic fire alarm system to be 
approved by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry. 

The old law provided that in cases 
where auditoriums were located above 
or below the ground floor, alterations 
should be made prior to June 1, 1920, 
so that the auditoriums shall be lo- 
cated on the ground level. This pro- 
vision is dropped in the new law and 
provision is made that all auditoriums 
hereafter erected or adapted shall be 
on the ground level. 


KLEVER’S $100,000 CASE. 


Papers were filed in the Supreme 
Court, last week, wherein the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation is desig- 
nated as defendant in a $100,000 action 
instituted by the Klever Pictures, Inc. 
The plaintiff also seeks to rescind an 
agreement with the defendant, exe- 
cuted Dec. 5, 1916, whereby the Famous 
Players-Lasky was to release all pro- 
ductions made by the plaintiff. The 
complainant further alleges that this 
agreement was subsequently modified, 
neither the original nor modified con- 
tracts having been lived up to, how- 
ever. 

The Klever Pictures, Inc., seeks to 
recover all prints that were entrusted 
with the defendant and further prays 
for an injunction to restrain any and 
all exhibition of the productions by 
the defendant. 

No answer has been filed to the 
charges, to date. 





_— 


Tobacco, or the Du Pont, Wall Street 
interests to start a ball rolling that 
will eventually, and in amazingly short 
time, band all the big companies in a 
common monopoly that will distribute 
all pictures from a single center, and 
destroy all independent effort there- 
after by finally, through the sheer 
force of the fabulous value of the 
whole, controlling all the elementals 
necessary to production, distribution 
and exhibition, about as the General 
Film designed to do at a time when 
the field wasn’t fallow enough for the 
trust fertilizers. 

The smart ones have left none of the 
problems of the big combines un- 
touched in their analysis of the situa- 
tion. They point out as a supple- 
mental judgment that no matter how 
may stars the Big Four or the 
First National may control it will be 
the corporation controlling the most 
best theatres throughout the country 
that must control the situation at the 
finish. These commentators point out 
that of the 16,000 odd theatres through- 
out the country only 50 per cent. pos- 
sess seating capacities in the 600 class, 
and that of the entire 16.000 odd there 
are not more than 300 of the capacity 
or location advantage of, say, New 
York’s Rialto or Rivoli, and that the 
company that is able to grab the fran- 
chises of the major part of these 300 
with further outlets in a majority of 
the unattached exhibiting contingents 
must win in the final settling. 


CARMEN-FOX SUIT TRIED. 


The suit of Jewel Carmen against 
William Fox, asking for $25,000 dam- 
ages, alleging that he had entered into 
a conspiracy to prevent her from ob- 
taining employment, was tried Tues- 
day before Judge Martin T. Manton, 
in the United States District Court. 
After hearing the evidence, the Judge 
practically decided the case from the 
bench, but ordered that the attorneys 
submit briefs today. At the same time 
he granted the motion of Nathan 
Burkan for Miss Carmen to amend the 
original complaint so that the dam- 
ages asked for are $53,450. 

The indemnity agreement drawn by 
Rogers & Rogers, and which existed 
between the William Fox Vaudeville 
Co. and Frank A. Keeney and the 
Frank A. Keeney Pictures Corp., was 
one of the most important features 
of the case. In this agreement, drawn 
in Sept., 1918, Fox agreed to indemnify 
Keeney against any monetary loss in 
the event Miss Carmen should start 
an action for breach of contract, and 
also to defray the cost of any legal 
expenses incurred. 

It was a copy of this document, 
subpoenaed by Miss Carmen’s attor- 
ney from the files of the Keeney at- 
torney, that virtually decided the ac- 
tion in Miss Carmen’s favor. Miss 
Carmen’s original contract was with 
William Fox for two years and then 
for two additional years under the 
management of the William Fox Vau- 
deville Co. In March, 1918, she en- 
tered into a contract with Keeney for 
two years with an option for two 
additional years, and then informed 
Fox that she disafirmed her existing 
contract with him on the grounds that 
she was an infant and that she would 
become of age during July, 1918, and 
would not remain in his employ after 
that date. 

On the stand, Tuesday, William Fox 
admitted he would have agreed to 
indemnify any producer that would 
have placed Miss Carmen under con- 
tract. The decision as to the amount 
of the damages is expected to be 
handed down tomorrow.! 


BUSHMAN’S TROUBLES. 

Immediately following Mrs. Joseph- 
ine F. Bushman’s legal action for the 
recovery of $9,818.04 against her ex- 
husband, Francis X. Bushman, the 
former screen star, by which the plain- 
tiff soouret a writ of ottechanaay 
against the actor’s personal pro . 
which is said to amount to $180,000, 
William A. Aronson also filed an at- 
tachment against the same property, 
to satisfy a judgment for $4,226, al- 
leged due him for services rendered 
as business representative for Bush- 
man. 


Mrs. Bushman, in her complain., 
alleges a $10,000 annual alimony install- 
ment was not fulfilled by the actor, 
besides sundry moneys to reimburse 
her legal expenses in her divorce ac- 
tion, last year, which resulted in an 
award of $40,000 alimony payable in 
four annual installments—only one of 
which has been satisfied—besides a 
$4,000 yearly endowment for the sup- 
port of their five children. ’ 

The property consists mainly of art 
treasures and household furnishings 
which were sent from the Bushman 
home, Bush Manor, Md., for the pur- 
pose of auctioning them. 

Cohen Bros. represented Mrs. Bush- 
man, legally. 


STRONG’S WIFE WINS DIVORCE. 


Eugene Strong, leading man for the 
Burton King Productions, a picture 
producing concern, lost a divorce ac- 
tion recently when the New York Su- 
preme Court granted a decree to his 
wife, Gladys Webster Strong. 

The papers in the case. charged 
Strong with adultery and were sup- 
posed to be sealed. 
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ZUKOR GETS MARY MILES MINTER 
BY MILLION DOLLAR CONTRACT 





$1,300,000 the Exact Amount Youthful Star Will Receive For 
Her Three Years’ Work. Said to Be Biggest Personal 


Contract Ever Made in Pictures. 


Arthur S. 


Kane and Realart to Handle Product. 





The biggest personal contract in the 
history of motion pictures was enter- 
ed into Tuesday last by Mary Miles 
Minter, on the one hand, and Adolph 
Zukor on the other. By the terms of 
this agreement Miss Minter will re- 
ceive in three years tine $1,300,000. 
For her first five pictures Miss Min- 
ter will get $250,000, or $50,000 a picture, 
for the second five $300,000, or $60,000 
a picture, for the third five $350,000, or 
$70,000 a picture, and for the fourth 
five $400,000, or $80,000 a picture. 

Zukor is absolutely bound by the 
terms of this contract to carry out his 
share of the bargain. As for Miss 
Minter, who was represented in the 
transaction by O’Brien, Malevinsky 
and Driscoll, she is a minor and her 
employer has to depend on her word. 
He has, however, so drawn his share 
of the agreement that Miss Minter’s 
every act shall, by the terms of the 
arrangement, come under his supervis- 
ion. 

The agreement is one of the kind 
made famous by the late Charles Froh- 
man and by David Belasco. Miss Min- 
ter is bound to steer her personal be- 
havior according to a plan laid down 
futy Zukor. She is to lead the quietest 
xind of a home life, rarely, if ever, 
be seen in public and never under any 
circumstances is she to be seen with 
an actor or with stage people. She is 
to deny herself to interviewers and 
accept no offers of marriage. In short, 
she is so to regulate her conduct that 
the elaborate press campaign planned 
by Zukor and his aides may have full 
swing. 

On this campaign Zukor plans to 
spend at least another million. He in- 
tengs to make the name of Mary Miles 
Minter a household word, a symbol for 
all that is admired in the young girl 
by Americans generally. It will take 
time, he realizes, to put his new star 
where he intends to put her, not only 
at the head of her profession, but in 
the place in public esteem so long oc- 
cupied by Mary Pickford. 

As told in Variety two weeks ago, 
Miss Pickford herself is under the im- 
pression that Zukor’s arrangement 
with Mary Miles Minter is part of a 
campaign on the part of the film mag- 
nate to “get even” with his former star 
for leaving his management. 

When Miss Minter arrived from the 
Coast a month or so ago she had little 


or no idea that she would be able to 
pull out of the fire any such ripe chest- 
nut as a million three hundred thou- 
sand. Selznick first made her an offer, 
raised it and quit eventually when 
Zukor raised the ante to $900,000 or 
$300,000 a year. At this point Mrs. 
Shelby, mother of the little star, sensed 
that there was something worth while 
in the wind and on the advice of Her- 
bert Lubin, of Sawyer and Lubin, let it 
be known that she and her daughter 
were in no immediate hurry to sign 
up with anyone. Then Lubin took 
charge. 

He boosted Miss Minter’s price $400,- 
000, and expected as his reward con- 
siderably more than he will get. There 
was talk for a few days of a suit, but 
now he is reported by those interested 
in the little star’s side of the case 
to have realized that his expectations 
were rather high. For his remarkable 
promotion he will probably receive 
from Miss Minter about $10,000 

Shortly after the signing of the orig- 
inal. contract, acting for Miss Minter, 
Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, her mother, 
signed a contract with grthur S. Kane 
whereby Miss Minter’s pictures will be 
released and sold under the Realart 
trademark. The Mary Miles Minter 
Productions Co. will supply Kane with 
six pictures yearly, or twenty pictures 
in all. The star will begin work June 
30. She is the third to be added to 
Kane’s list, the other two being Alice 
Brady and Constance Binney, both, 
like Miss Minter, being attached to the 
Famous Players list. 

Miss Minter and her mother are now 
in Atlantic City. 


CAN’T FIND STUDIO SPACE. 


Studio space in the vicinity of New 
York is at a premium at present. There 
are a number of companies waiting to 
go to work if they could only find 
room to do so. The Taylor Holmes 
company, which was to start on the 
next feature of that comedian this 
week, were forced to go to shooting 
out-of-doors because of the fact that 
there was no studio available for them. 

The Biograph studios are jammed 
to the doors with companies working 
there and all of their space is under 
lease for the balance of the summer. 
Other studios are likewise all signed 
weeks in advance. 


SOCIALISM AND FILM INDUSTRY. 


That the spread of Socialism is go- 
ing to have a marked effect on foreign 
exchange in pictures and on picture 
theatres as well as legitimate theatres 
in Europe was emphasized this week 
by the visit to New York City of Oscar 
Homburg. Mr. Homburg is a Swede. 
He represents the Film Renters’ As- 
sociation of the Scandinavian countries 
(Sweden, Denmark and Norway), and 
he is here to appeal to the National 
Association of the Picture Industry 
for help. 

Scandinavian picture people need 
help because the Socialist government 
of Norway has already confiscated mo- 
tion picture theatres in that kingdom 
and turned them over to the state for 
operation. Their profits will go into 
the government exchequer. Their 
former owners continue on, but as 
managers paid the low salary decreed 
by the government. 

That the governments of the related 
kingd »ms, Sweden and Denmark, will 
do the same thing is Mr. Homburg’s 
fear. When they have done so, the 
three governments will be the only 
agency in the field buying pictures. 
They will set their own price and film 
sellers will have to take that price or 
quit. Government ownership will mean 
> aenee market. Nor is this the worst 
of it. 

The movement is spreading rapidly. 
Already there are signs that the larger 
countries will do the same as Norway. 
In France tobacco is a government 
monopoly. ~ Why not the theatres, 
French Socialists demand to know? 
That they will become a monopoly in 
the Teutonic countries practically 
assured, but leaving these acide as well 
as France, what of Eneiand? 

The British Labor Party, which will 
probably win in the coming general 
election, into which Premier Lloyd 
George will be forced as soon as peace 
is signed, is strongly in favor of ex- 
tending the goverrment monopoly to 
all luxuries. Theatres will come under 
that heading if several of the more 
powerful of the labor leaders have 
their way. Their argument is that it 
is essential to lower the cost of neces- 
saries as far as possible, and that the 
best way to do this is to wring an in- 
come for the state from every possible 
luxury. 

What the Scandinavian countries 
may do is, after all, a minor consid- 
eration to exchange men in this coun- 
try, but what England or her colonies 
may do is a matter of vital considera- 
tion. As a result Mr. Homburg’s visit 
has aroused considerable attention. 


$1,000 WEEKLY FOR EDDIE CLINE. 


Los Angeles, June 18. 
Eddie Cline, the comedy director, 
formerly with Mack Sennett, has been 
engaged to do comedy directing for 
the William Fox concern. 
According to report Mr. Cline’s sal- 
ary with Fox is $1,000 weekly. 


GOLDWYN TRIES FOR MONOPOLY. 


Coming upon the heels of the Fam- 
ous Players-Lasky house activity, which 
is aimed at cornering a large number 
of big picture theatres, is a most am- 
bitious plan on the part of Goldwyn to 
tie up the legitimate field for the pic- 
ture rights to plays produced on 
Broadway. The proposition which is 
now well under way calls for the form- 
ation of a stock company with a cap- 
italization of more than $10,000,000. 

An offer understood to have been 
made to several big producers within 
the past week outlines the Goldwyn 
plan. It is that each of the big legitim- 
ate firms asked to come in will be 
given $50,000 worth of stock in the 
new Goldwyn company yearly for a 
period of ten years. This is to be con- 
sidered as a bonus, the stock carrying 
eight per cent. dividend. But in addi- 
tion each of the producers will be paid 
for each play accepted for picturization, 
the cash consideration to be later de- 
termined. 

The Goldwyn plan therefore has the 
inducement of not alone paying the 
producers for the picture rights, but 
with the grant of stock, lays open a 
chance of reaping exceptional profits 
on the part of the producers. It is 
understood the Shuberts are much in- 
terested in the plan and that one of 
the Shubert backers has placed $2,000,- 
000 in the Goldwyn company. 

In film circles the Goldwyn plan is 
regarded in a measure to be a check- 
mate against the Famous Player-Las- 
key tie-up of thext:es. 


-OMPANY. 

uo has recently 
ract with William 
Fox, is to own producing or- 
ganization. senan Buell, who direct- 
ed her last Fox production, is to be 
associated with her and Gene Strong is 
to be her leading man. 


JOHNSON TO DIRECT LEES. 


Tefft Johnson has been signed by 
Louis T. Rogers to direct the first 
production in which Jane and Kather- 
ine Lee are to appear under his man- 
agement. Carl Harbaugh was to have 
directed the first two pictures, but was 
taken ill. Rogers has opened offices 
in the Capitol Theatre building. 


NESBIT’S ©: 
Evelyn Nest 
completed 


HOLMES TO BE A HERO. 


Stuart: Holmes, who has been one 
of the very best “menace men” on 
the screen, is to play a hero. Charles 
Miller has cast him for a heroic role 
in the new production in which he is 
to be co-starred with Ellen Cassidy. 
The shooting started yesterday at the 
Bacon-Backer studios, now renamed 
the Miller Studios. 


William Gaxton in Pictures. 
William Gaxton has been signed by 
Joe Schenck for pictures. Gaxton is 
recently of vaudeville and was placed 
with Schenck by Irving Cooper, 
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FOUR 


LAURELS 


An oddity in terpsichore 


BOOKED SOLID 
Direction: 


HORWITZ-KRAUS, Inc. 





FRED DUPRE 


Manhattan” in 
England. 
New York Repr.: 


1493 Broadway 
London Repr.: 





Starring in “Mr. 


SAM. BAERWITZ 


MURRAY & DAW 
5. Lisle St., W.C. 2 





JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


DIRECTION 


NORMAN JEFFERIES 


FORD WEST 
Your Danny blew in on us at the Kennels this week 
and grabbed himself a soft pad. Your mott is a male 
vamp and now that I’m 
* ut of the joint and back 
3 with the folks, it Oks 
like Danny will clean up 
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CLYDE 
NELSON 


Direction, ROSE & CURTIS. 


at the Claridge. 


courtesy and attention. 


STAN STANLEY 


THEATRE PATRON 








It breaks my heart to leave town—not 
that I am one of those Broadway hounds, 
but I do miss Wenig’s noodle soup. You 
know Wenig’s on 45th St. near the Palace 
Hotel? I would rather have a single plate 
of their noodie soup than an entire dinner 
And then it adjoins Sam 
and Abe’s Cigar Store and I can walk right 
in and get the best cigars in the world at 
the lowest price, also the finest soda and 
ice cream—and all served with the utmost 


Management Messrs. Shubert 














BROS. 


MRS. 





FRANK and 


ALICE JOYCE 


were gurprised by their father, who is here from 
Washington for a few days. 


BILLY GLASON says being in love, like eating 
sausage, requires perfect confidence. 


Where can you find smarter boys than the MARX 





the week are MR. and 


ished guests of 
MALVIN FRANKLIN, 


FRANK JOYCE 


Prop. HOTEL JOYCE, 31 West 7ist St. 


And what can make more noise than PHIL 
BAKER’S Ford. 





and EARL 


FRIEND MAGGIE SEZ— 


some medals, too.’’ 


Timmie.’’ 























MARIE CLARKE 
LaVERE’S 


“I hate to brag on myseif and 
what belongs to me, but I must 
tell you all that Timmie made me 
proud when he went to France to 
fight, cause I knowed he would 
do his best for our Uncle Sammie. 
I did my bit, too, while he was 
eway, playing for the soldiers and 
sailors at the hospitals and camps. 
But Timmie, he did more than he 
was ast to do; he fort the Ger- 
mans and he played his accordeon 
for most all the boys ‘‘over there.’’ 
Next week I'll let you read a iet- 
ter he got. Oh, yes, Timmie got 


**You know how it is with me, 
After playing on the ‘‘Rhine,’’ 


we now get the bacon at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 23, 24, 25; 


LING AND LONG 


Moss Circuit 





What 


WOULD YOU DO 


Someone offered you 


20 - CENTS - 50 


to 
Punch your Agent 
in the Nose? 
Your Choice of 
the following 
Prizes 
for the 


3—Best Answers—3 


1. A “Bene it” Sandwich 
2. A Decayed Apple 
3. A “Pro Rata” Sundae 





COOK AND OATMAN 


Loew Circuit Direction, MARK LEVY 











New Bedford, June 26, 27, 28; 
Lynn, Mass., June 29, July 1, 2. 























THE 


ORDES DUO 


(MARIA and IVAN) 














PRESENTING 


A EUROPEAN 


NOVELTY 


SINGING, MUSIC 


and DANCING 


With Original Costumes and Scenery 


DIRECTION 


LEW GOLDBERG 














Pine 


FERN 
ST CHARLEY 


CASTYERN: 
CHAS$~B ORAL PT. 

















Pauline Saxon 
SI 
PERKINS’ 
KID 





FRED LEWIS 


(Himself) 
BOCKED SOLID BY 


EARL & YATES 








FRANK STANLEY 


Assisted by 


BEE WILSON 


In a Vaudeville Surprise 
Playing Poll Time 








“A MITE OF MIRTH” 


LITTLE JERRY 


PIZZAZA BAND 
A DISTINCT COMEDY JAZZ NOVELTY 











EL rl | 
BRENDELandBERT 
IN THEIR OWN ACT 
“Waiting for Her” 














Frank BARRETT CARMAN | 


FINISHED PLAYING FOR OUR SAMMIES MAY 16 


WANT ALL MY FRIENDS TO CALL TO SEE ME 


Returned May 18, en USS. Haverford 


Retuhning to Vaudevilie Soon 











CHICK OVERFIELD 


That Sensational Chap on the Wire. An American With Advanced Ideas. 
Address VARIETY, New York 





8 to 16 
Weeks firm. 


CONTRACTS FOR Nothing too 
FRANCE 


APPLY TO 


HUGHES RYNER 


Exclusive Booking Manager for 


CH. DEBRAY’S HALLS 
NOUVEAU CIRQUE, PARIS 


big!!! 








CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 
Address VARIETY, New York 














IF YOU DON’T 
ADVERTISE IN VARIETY ~, 
DON’T ADVERTISE 
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PUT THE GLORY IN 


THE CHICAGO CRITICS WERE UNANIMOUS IN SAYING THAT 


FRANK DE VOE 


“GLORIANNA” 








‘ 


CLOSING WITH “GLORIANNA” WITH MY VERY BEST WISHES TO JOHN CORT, MISS FRITZI SCHEFF AND REST OF COMPANY FOR 


A VERY PLEASANT ENGAGEMENT. 


WITH THE WINTER GARDEN SHOW NEXT SEASON 





Frank De Voe is a grateful addition to the 
thinning ranks of musical comedy fun-makers. 
In “Glorianna,” with the possible exception 
of Miss Scheff herself, De Voe was the out- 
standing figure and his frivolities had a lot 
to do with the ample gross of the piece. 


—Jack Lait, VARIETY. 

















A cocky person, this De Voe, who stalks 
through the play with many a drollery that 
has to be seen to be appreciated. De Voe is a 
“personality” comedian. Flat script becomes 
live and sizzling when he interprets it. It is 
to laugh when De Voe is on the stage. 


—-O. L. Hall, JOURNAL. 
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Mr. De Voe did more than his share to 
make “Glorianna” a success. Some people 
talk through their hat—De Voe talks with his. 
The youthful comedian has made a rapid 
rise. As a principal comedian he is unknown 
to many in Chicago. But he will be unknown 
no more, I venture. 


—Ashton Stevens, HERALD AND EXAMINER. 














Upon the youthful shoulders of Mr. Frank 
De Voe rested the comedy burdens of the 
tuneful piece. He carries his responsibilities 
well. He is a pastmaster in the gentle and 
profitable art of hoakum of the better kind, 


and sells his material with unerring instinct. 


A good comedian and a good showman is 
De Voe. 


—Percy Hammond, TRIBUNE. 











Hail, Frank De Voe! De Voe was as great a surprise, 
as Hal Skelley. Just as Skelley rose to a crest of high 
popularity in “Fiddlers Three,” De Voe takes high honors 
in “Glorianna.” 





—Charles Collins, POST. 























